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PREFACE. 


THE papers contained in this volume, neither of 
which is here printed for the first time, are reprinted 
to render them more accessible than they have come 
to be in the lapse of time. Some of their peculiarities 
are explained by the circumstances of their original pub- 
lication. The former one was prepared as prolegome- 


na to a translation of Augustine's Anti-Pelagian trea-. | 


tises, and owes it to this fact that those treatises are 


described and abstracted and not extracted i in it, while 


incidental passages bearing on the $ubject from others 


_ of Augustine's writings are illustratively quoted. It 


IS reprinted here practically | unaltered. The latter 
paper, which originally appeared in a monthly maga- 
zine, has, on the contrary, been considerably enlarged 


_ and in some parts rewritten for this reissue. 


Princeton, September, 1897. 
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109 * TROVERSY. 7 
THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PELAGIANISM. : 
_ IT was natural that the ene 
| tellectually realizing and di 
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tion to one a ted towards 


the objective side of | truth e chief 
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" AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


| © tion, of God's gracious influences. , Nor did those of 


the West deny the self-determination or accountability 
of men; All the elements of the composite doctrine of 
man were everywhere contessed. But they were vari- 


| phasized, according to the temper of the writ- 
'ers or the controversial demands of the times. ' Such a 


' , of Christ, or of the Deity and the Humanity of Christ, 
inevitably carried in its train a series of heresies and 

_ coitroversies, until the definitions of the doctrines of 

. the Trinity and of the Person of Christ were complete. 

In like manner, it was inevitable that sooner or later 

-. Some one Should arise who would throw $0 one-sided 


teaching as to salvation, as to betray himself into 
_ heresy, and drive the Church, through controversy 
with him, into a more precise definition of the doctrines 
of free will and grace in their mutual relations. 


century, in the ge of the British monk, Pelagius. 
The novelty of the doctrine which he taught is repeat- 
edly asserted by Augustine,' and is evident to the his- 
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- laid on free will, than in the fact that, in order to e 
____ Phasize free will, he denied the ruin of the race and 
Ro the necessity of grace. This was not only new in 
Christianity ; it was even anti-Christian. ' Jerome, , as 
well as Augustine, saw this at the time, and spoke of 
_ Pelagianism e ©* heresy of Pythagoras and Zeno.” - 
Modern writers of various. hools have more Or 
less fully recognized it. Thus Dean Milman thinks 
that "the greater part” of Pelagiu 
+ ** might have been written by : | 
 10n the Merits and Remission of Sins, iii. 6, 11, 12; Against 


ancient academic. 


al Two Letters of the Pelagians, iv. 32; Against Julian, i. 4; On 


mpare USTINE, On Original S; 
 * Preface to Book bo od ek on Jere: 
_® Latin Christianity, i. 166, note 2. 
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State of affairs, however, was an invitation torheresy, 
_.. and a prophecy of controversy ; just as the simul- 
- taneous confess1on of the Unity of God and the Deity. 


a stress upon one element or the other of the Church's 


x” 


This new heresiarch came, at the opening ofthe fifth 


. toman. But it consisted less in the emphasis that he Fa 


letter to Demetrias | 
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ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PELAGIANISM. 5 


Dr. De Pressens6 identifies the Pelagian idea of libert bs 


'* that man is virtuous entirely of his own merit, not of _/ 


all the blessings of life, we have to | 
Gods ; but no one ever returned thanks to the Gods 
for virtues.” * The struggle” with Pelagianisgm was 
| thus in reality a struggle for the very foundations of 
Christianity. Quite as dangerously as in the pre- 
. vious Theological hf Comaagngs 7 controvers1es, 
here the practical 'Substance of Christianity was in 
jeopardy. The real question at is8ue was whether 
there was any need for Christianity at all ; whether by - 


| b his own power man. might not attain eternal felicity ; 
| & whether the function of Christianity was to save, or” 


_ Konly to render an eternity ot happiness more easily at- 
. Mainable by man." <a | 


22:2 * 
IE 1 : : 


F< Genetically speaking, Pelagianism was the daughter _ 

- Fof legalism ; but when it itselt conceived, it brought 

© F forth an essential deigm. It is not without significance f 
that its originators were **a certain sort of monks,” 

___}} that is, laymen of ascetic life. From that point of view 

3F the Divine law appears as a collection of separate com- _ 

7 mandments, moral perfection as a mere complex of . 

7} Separate virtues, and a distinct value as a meritorious 

.# demand on Divine approbation is ascribed to each good _ 

work or attainment in the exercises of piety. It was. 


1 man's relations to his Maker. God has endowed His 
| creature with a capacity (poss:b:/ztas) or ability (posse) 


L Trois Prem. Siecles, ii. 375.3 4 De Natura Deorum, iii. 36. 
* Hictory of the Councils of the Church (B. T.), ti. 446, note 3. — 
4 Compare the excellent statement in Tromasvs' Dogmenge-» 

Schichte, i. 483. I ane 0 Rs 
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"RAt this point we have touched the central and forma- . 


- Both chronologically - -and logically this 1s the root of 


 gelves behind the weakness of nature.* He was out- 


\ 


\ad - the human weakness of which He is Himself the 
a 


Ms . 
WE: a Is 


4 Us US TINE AND THE PELAGIAN CON TRO VERS : 


; and it is_ for bim to use it. Man is thus: a 
Ee. , which, just because it is well made, needs no 
| interference. for its ri wa working ; and the 
Cr having once tramed him and endowed. him 
W rl the fosse, | enceforth leaves the velle and the esse 


tive principle of hart, rhogo=P It lies in the assump- | 
tion of the plenary ability of man ; his ability to do all 
* that righteousness can demand—to work out not only 
his oo salvation, but also his own perfection. This 
1s the core of the whole theory ; and all the other pos- | 
tulates not only depend upon it, but arise out of it. | 


- the system. 

* When we first hear of Pelagius he is already ad- 
vanced in years, living in Rome in the odour of sanc- | 
tity,* and in the enjoyment of a well-deserved reputa- | 
tion for zeal in exhorting others to a good life. This 
zeal grew especially warm against those who, when 
charged with their sins, endeavoured to $shelter them- _ 


| 

raged by the exouses which were com monly made on | 

Such occasions, —** It is hard!” ** It is difficult !” | 
'* We are not able RE +. - are men | iT + blind | - 
madness !'' he cried : ** we accuse God of a twofold EO 

| 

| 


ignorance, —that He Pia not seem to know what He 
has made, nor what He has commanded, —as if forget- 


uthor, He has imposed laws on man which he cannot 
ndure.””* He himself tells us* that it was his cus- 
| tom*therefore, whenever he had to speak on moral 
improvement and the conduct of a holy life, to begin _ 

inting out the power and quality of human na- w 
fn  POABCA WARE. .L It is \ 08 FT, of accom. | 


! 'On s the Proveedings of PRES 46 ; On the Merits and Re- 

£55100 of 5 : Eprstle 186, etc. 

 * On Nature — Ae, > RL Ee. Epietle to Demetrias, 16. 
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 must rather be our compa ton, and all long | 
effort die when we despa Ir of attain _ 
| | ingly ardent an advocate w he of man's unaided abil 
ity to do all that God con nmanded, that when 
was repeated in his hearing \ugusti 
tirely scriptural prayer—** Give what Thou : command- 
1 © est, and command what Thou wilt” —he was ur RW to. 
| } endure it. With such violence did he contradict it 
if | that he almost became embroiled in a quarrel.* The 
| | # powers of man were gifts of God ; and it was, there- 
| + fore (he held), a reproach against God, as it He had 
| # made manill or evil, to believe that they were insuff- 
| 
cient for the keepinz of His law. Nay, do what we 
will, we. cannot rid ourselves of their sufficiency : 

** whether we will, or whether we will not, we have 
the capacity of not sinning.”* **I ay,” he says, - 
** that man 1s able to be without Sin, and th at he is able 
; to keep the commandments of ( _ This sufficiently 
Wdirect statement of human ability is in reality the hinge 
Fo! his whole system. 
>. There were thre 


IP IaER 


specially important corollaries_ : 
fl $0 unmeasured an assertion of 
KHuman ability, and Augusti 16 himself recognized these 
—— Jas the chie elements ot the Pelagian system.*. It 
= þ would be inexplicable on 8uch an assum ies it no man 
6 ed his ability in keeping God's law ; an 
—_ Pol therefore consistently as: Tted _ only. that 
| all might be: sinless- if they chose; but also that many Ws 
Saints, even © Christ,” 14 


d actually lived free fron 
ollow from man's inalienable . 
SIN, that each man comes into 

ment of sin c or moral v weak ene Ness 
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Ip) to man's 


help (and especially ot a prevenient he 
Tt was upon this last point that the greatest stress 


ww? CTTTS 


_ was laid in the controversy. Augustine was most of 
_ ..all disturbed that God's grace 
"No doubt the Pelagians spoke constantly of " grace.” 


> 


was denied and opposed. 


”y 


* But they meant b race” the primal endowment of 


an with free will, and the subsequent aid given him in 
order to its proper use by the revelation of the law and 

s of the gospel, and, above all, by the for- 
giveness O Jo sins in Christ and by Chnst's holy 
example.' Anything beyond this external help they 


utterly denied. And they denied that this external 


help 1tself was ork necessary, affirming that it 
only rendered it easier tor man to do what otherwise 
he had plenary ability for doing. Chronologically, 


this contention seems to have preceded the assertion' 


which must logically lie at its base—of the freedom of 
man from any taint, corruption, or weakness due to 


gin. It was in order that they might deny that man 


needed help, that they denied that Adam's sin had any 
further effect on his Oy than might arise from 

** Before the action of his own 
man which God made.””* *' As we are procreated 
without virtue, '* he said, ** 80 also without vice.''* In 


; A word, ** non» þ that is good or evil, on account of 
W 


hich we are either praiseworthy or blameworthy, is 


born with us,—it is rather done by us ; for we are born 
with capacity for either, but provided with neither.” * 


So his follower, Julian, plainly asserts his ** faith that 
God creates men obnoxious to no sin, but full of natu- 


ral innocence, and with pays, for voluntary vir- 


tues.””** So intrenched is free will in. nature, that, ac- 


1 On the Spirit and Letter, a : On Nature and Grace, 53; On the 
Proceedings of Pelagt j ys 22, 38; On the Grace of Christ, 2, 3, 8, 


31, 42,45; Agarinst 7wo Letters of the Pelagians, iv. 11; On Grace 
nod Mos ns ; ws © bo 


3 On Original Sin, 14. * [bid, * bid. 
« The Uainihed Work i. ww, 
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' ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PELAGIANISM. 9g 


ing to Julian, it is ** just as complete after sins as 

1t was before sins;''* and what this means may be 
gathered from Pelagius' definition in the Confess:on.. 
of Faith that he sent to Innocent : ** We say that man” 
is always able both to sin and not to sin, 80 that we 
may confess that we have tree will?” © 

 »- That sin in such circumstances was $0 common as to - , 
be well-nigh universal, was accounted for by the bad 
example of Adam and the power of habit, the latter 
being conceived as simply the result of imitation of the 

former. ** Nothing makes well-doing $0 hard,” writes 
Pelagius to Demetrias, ** as the long custom of sins 
which begins from .childhood and gradually — us 
more and more under its power until it seems to have 
in some degree the torce of nature (vim nature).' He 
is even ready to allow for the force of habit, in a broad 
way, on the world at large ; and so divides all pronert 
into progressive periods, marked by God's (external) 
grace. At first the light ot nature was $0 strong that 
men by it alone could live in holiness. And it was 
only when men's manners became corrupt and tar- 
nished nature began to be insufficient tor holy living, 
that by God's grace the law was given as an addition 1 

_ to mere nature ; and by it ** the original lustre was re-. | 
stored to nature after its blush had been impaired.”  _ 
And $0 again, after the habit ot sinning once more pre- 
vailed among men, and © the law became unequal to 
the task of curing it,””* Christ was given, furnishing 
men with torgiveness of sins, exhortations to imitation _ 
of His example and the holy example itselt.* Thus a- 
progressive deterioration was contessed, and- such a 
deterioration as rendered desirable at least two super- 
natural interpositions—in the giving of the law and the 
coming of Christ. Yet no corruption of nature, even 
by growing habit, was really allowed, It was only an 
ever-increasing tacility in imitating vice which arose 
from $0 long a schooling in evil. And all that was 


Fig 


} 


are do. i. 48, 60; ii. 20. * There is nothing of 
a in man, if t hing of his own will.” * There is no origi- ” 
nal sin in infants at all.” ES 
- 3 On Original Sin, 30. * On the Grace of Christ, a3. 
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' needed to rescue men from it was a new explanation of 
_ what was Dat (in the law), or, at the most, the encour- 
agement of torgiyeness for what was already done, and 
a holy example (in Christ) for imitation. Pelagius till 
asserted our continuous possession. of *' a free will - 
which is unimpaired for Sianing and for not sinning ;” 
and Julian, that ** our free will is just as full after sins 
as it was before sins''—although Augustine does not 
fail to twit him with a charge ot inconsistency.'. 
_ The pecuhlar individualism of the Pelagian view of 
the world comes out strongly in their failure to per- 
ceive the effect of habit on nature itself. Just as they 
conceived of virtue as an agglomeration of virtuous acts, 
So they coriceived of sin exclusively asan act, or mass of 
disconnected acts.,+ They appear not to have risen above 
the essentially heathen view which had no notion of 
* holiness except as a series of acts of holiness, or of sin 
except as a hike series of siniul acts.* Thus the will was 
is0lated from its acts, and the acts from each other, and. 
all. organic connection or continuity of life was not onl 
overlooked but denied.*!', After each act oft the will, 
man $tood exactly where he did before : indeed, this 
' *conception scarcely allows for the existence of a ** man'”' 
* —only a willing machine is-left, at each click of the 
__ action of which the spring regains its original position, 
and is equally ready as before to perform its tunction. 
.In such a conception there was no place for character : 
freedom of will was all:;- Thus it was not an unnatural 
mistake which. they made, when they forgot the man 


” 


: . : 


who 1s properly responsible for the use he makes of ity 
Here lies t Meer: o 


there is between the Christian and Pagan idea of sin. Paganism 


3 Compare SCHAFF, Church History, iii. 804 ; and Trowasus; Dog- 
mengeschichte, 1. 487-8. | os 504 EI $ 
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ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PELAGIANISM. 11 + 


| will, They looked upon freedom in its form only, and 
not in its mazter ; and, keeping man in perpetual and 
_ .. hopeless equilibrium between good and evil, they al- 
lowed for no growth of character and ear 6, no 
advantage to accrue to the man himself trom his $uc- 
| cessivechoicesof good. It need not surprise us that the 
type of thought which thus dissolved the organism of 
, the man into an aggregation of disconnected voluntary 
acts, failed to comprehend the sohdarity of the race. 
To the capt je Adam was a man, nothing more ; and 
1t was simply unthinkable that any act of his that left 
his own subsequent acts uncommitted, could entail sin 
and guilt upon other men. The same alembic that dis- 
Solved the individual into a succession of yoluntary 
acts, could not fail to separate the race into a heap of 
unconnected units. If sin, as Julian declared, is noth- 
ing but will, and the will itself remained intact after 
each act, how could the individual act of an individual — 
will condition the acts of men as yet unborn? By — © 
** imitation” of his act alone could, under such a con- 
ception, other men be affected. And this carried with 
it the corresponding view of man's relation to Christ. 
FChrist could forgive us the sins we had committed ; 
He could teach us the true way ; He could set us a 
holy example.; and He could exhort us to its imitation. 
But He could not touch us to enable us to will the 
ood, without destroying the absolute equilibrium of 
the will between good and evil. And to destroy this 
was to destroy the freedom of the will, which was the 
crowning good of our divinely created nature. Surel 
the af -r16 agua torgot that man was not made for will, 
but will tor man. UN | 
__ In defending their theory, as we are told by Augus- 
£tine, there were five claims that they especially made 
for it.* It allowed them to praise as was their due, 
the creature that God had made, the marriage that He 
had instituted, the law that He had given, the free will 
which was His greatest endowment to man, and the 
_ Saints who had followed His counsels. By this they 
meant that they proclaimed the sinless perfection of 


1 Agarns? Two Letters of the Pelagians, iii. 25, and iv. at the be- 


ds 
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- human nature in every man as he was brought into the _ 
* world, and opposed this to the doctrine of original sin ; 


the purity and holiness of marriage and the sexual ap- 
petites, and opposed this to the doctrine of the trans- 


mission of sin ; the ability of the law, as well as and 


apart from the gospel, to bring men into eternal life, 
and opposed this to the necessity of inner grace ; the ad- 
equacy of free will to choose the good, and opposed this 


to the necessity of divine aid; and the pertection of the 
lives of the saints, and opposed this to the doctrine of 


universal sinfulness. Other questions, concerning the 
origin of souls, the necessity of baptism for infants, the 


jc op immortality oft Adam, lay more upon the skirts 
t 


e controversy. As it was an obvious fact that all 
men died, they could not admit that Adam's death was . 
a consequenee of sin lest they should be torced to con- 


tess that his sin had mores all men ; they therefore 
asserted that physical death belonged to the very na- 
ture of man, and that Adam would have died even had 


he not sinned.' So, as it was impossible to deny that 
the Church everywhere baptized intants, they could 


not refuse them baptism without contessing themselves 
innovators in doctrine ; and therefore they contended 
that infants were not baptized for forgiveness of sin, 
but in order to attain a higher state of bliss than that 
which naturally belongs to innocence. Finally, they 
conceived that it it were admitted that souls are direct- 
ly created by God tor each birth, it could not be as- 
serted that they come into the world soiled by sin and 


under condemnation ; and therefore they loudly cham- 


pioned the creationist theory of the origin ot souls. 


* The teachings of the Pelagians, it will be readily 


Seen, .casily welded themselves into a system, the es- 
Sential and formative elements of which were entirely 
new in the Christian Church. It was this startlingl 


new reading of man's condition, powers, and depend- 


_ ence for salvation that broke like a thunderbolt upon 


the Western Church at the » won, of the fifth cen- 
tury, and forced her to reconsider, from the founda- 
tions, her whole teaching as to man and his salvation. 


1 This bel to the earlier Pelagianism ; JuLian was ready to 
admit that death came from Adain, but not that sin did. © 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN CON- | 
" " maorunnr. OE = 


PELAGIUS Seems to have been already s0mewhat soft- 
ened by increasing age when he came to Roine about 
the opening of the fifth century. He was also consti- 
tutionally averse to controversy. In his zeal for Chris- 

| tian morals, and in his conviction that no man would 
attempt to do what he was not persuaded he had nat- 

_ ural power to perform, he diligently propagated his 

_ doctrines privately. But he was careful to arouse no 
opposition, and was content to make what progress he 
could quietly and without open discussion. His meth- by 
ods of work sufficiently appear in the pages of his Com- 

mentary on the Epistles of Saint Paul, which was written 
and published during these years, and which exhibits, 
learning and a $ober and correct but somewhat shallow + 
exegetical skill. In this work, he manages to give ex- 
poremye to all the main elements of his system. But 1 
e always introduces them indirectly, not as the true | 
exegesis but by way of objections to the ordinary | 
teaching which were in need of discussion. The most 
important fruit of his residence in Rome was the con- 
version to his views of the Advocate Caolestius, who 
brought the courage of youth and the argumentative 
training of a lawyer to the propagation of the new 
teaching. It was through him that it first broke out 
into public controversy, and received its first ecclesias- 
tical examination and rejection. Fleeing from Alaric's 
Second raid on Rome, the two friends landed together 
in Africa (A.D. 411), whence Pelagius s00n afterwards. 

| departed for Palestine, leaving the bolder and more  ' 
-, contentious * Ccelestius behind at Carthage. Here | 
Ccelestius sought ordination as a presbyter. But the 


| Milanese deacon Paulinus stood forward in accusation 
| 1 0n Original Sin, 13. 
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of him as a heretic, and the matter was brought before 


a Synod under the presidency of Bishop Aurelius.* _ 
_ Paulinus' charge consisted of seven items,* which 


_ asserted that Ccelestius taught the tollowing heresies : 


that Adam was made mortal, and would have died 
whether he sinned or did not sin ; that the sin of Adam 
injured himself alone, not the human race ; that new- 


| born children are in that state in which Adam was be- 
fore his sin ; that the whole human race'does not, on 


the one hand, die on account of the death or the fall 
of Adam, nor, on the other, rise again on account of 


_ the resurrection of Christ ; that infants, even though 
not baptized, have eternal life ; that the law leads to 


the kingdom ot heaven in the same way as the gospel ; 
and that, even before the Lord's coming, there had 
been men without sin, Only two fragments of the pro- 
ceedings of the synod in investigating this charge have 
come down to us.* But it is easy to see that Calestius 
was contumacious and refused to reject any of the 
COT charged 4 rom him, except the one which 

ad reference to the salvation of infants that die unbap- 


* tized,-- the sole' one that admitted. of sound defence. 


As touching the transmission of sin, he would only say 


that it was an open question in the Church, and that 


he had heard both opinions from Church dignitaries ; 


So that the subject needed investigation, and should 


not be made the ground for a charge of heresy. The 


natural result was, that, on retusing to condemn the 


propositions charged against him, he was himself con- 


demned and excommunicated by the synod. Soon 
afterwards he sailed to Ephesus, where he obtained 


the ordination which he Sought. TEKT 
Meanwhile Pelagius was hving quietly in Palestine, 


whither in the summer of 415 a young Spanish pres- 


byter, Paulus Orosius by name, came with letters fror 


HEFELE, 411. | EN 4D | 
_ *' See On Original Sn, 2, 3, 12; On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 


23. They are also given by Marius MErcaTor (Migne, xlviii. 69, 70), 
by whom the fifth item (on the salvation of unbaptized infants) is 


omitted, —though apparently by an error. 
Y ved By ADGUSTINE, On Original Sin, 3, 4. 
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— Augustine to Jerome, and was invited, near” "WW e end of 
July in that your; iOcesan' Syn SS: 


b John of Jerusalem 
Polagi uSal 


count s, ju the cpa ition 0 the lth at ther gy00d 
of Carthage, and of Augustine' s literary retutation n of 
the former. Pelagius was sent for, and the proce 
became an examination into his teachings. The het 
matter brought up was his assertion of the possibility 
of men living sinlessly in this world. But the favour. 
of the bishop towards him, the intemperance of Oroaius, 
and the difhculty of communication between the 


| ties arising from difference of language, combined 80 _ 


to clog mary, that nothing was done ; and the 
whole matter, as Western in its origin, was referred 


to the Bishop of Rome for examination and decision.? 


Soon afterwards two Gallic bishops, —Heros of Arles. 
and Lazarus of Aix,—who were then in Palestine, 
lodged a formal accusation against Pelagiu with the 


metropohltan, Eulogius of Czsarea. | He :conivened a 
- Synod of fourteen bishops_which met at Lydda (Dios- 


polis), in December of the same year 4 5) for the 
trial of the case. Perhaps no greater ecclesiastical 
tarce was ever enacted than this synod exhibited. 
When the time arrived, the accusers were prevented 
from being present by illness, and Pelagius was con- 
fronted only by the written accusation. This was unskil- 
fully drawn, and was, moreover, written in Latin which 


nn ok did not SIP: It ws conan not 


; trowg ill 


4An nt = this ER ven "R Ozosts himsolf in his 4; , EE = 4 = 
0gy __ or the Freedom of the En, oe ana 


or; ER 
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tions, that, even in duck. circun mta aces and despite the 
more undevelope he > Eat on ra ques. | 
tionsinvolved, 


PE opinions- of 
elagius escaped condemnation we by 
Sing FENUOUSNESS, and only 


a course of most 1 enious 1 


_ at the cost both of disownin Calestius and his teach- 


ings, of which he had been the real father, and of lea 
ing the synod to believe that he was anathematizing 
the very doctrines which: he was himself proclaiming. 
There is really no possibility of doubting, as any one 
will see who reads the proceedings of the synod, that 
Pelagius obtained his acquittal here either by a lyin 
condemnation or a tricky inte wtion”'' of his ow 
teachings ; and Augustine is perfectly justified in as- 


_ serting that the ** eresy was not acquitted, but the 


3” $Y 


man who demied the heresy, d who would himself 

-avki been anathematized had he not anathematized the 
eresy.” :: 

But, however obtained, the acovittal of Pelagius was 


an accomplished fact. Neither he nor his friends de-. 


layed to make the most widely extended use- of their 
good fortune. Pelagius himself was - jubilant..- Ac- 


counts of the synodal proceedings were sent to the 


West, not altogether free from uncandid alterations ; 


and Pelagius Soon put forth a work, /z Defence of Free- 
Wi, in which he triumphed 1 in his acquittal and ** ex- 


plained his explanations” at the synod. Nor were the 
champions of the opposite opinion idle. As $00n:as 
the news arrived in North Atrica, and before the 
authentic records of the synod had reached that region, 
the condemnation of Pelagi 

affirmed in two provincial synods—one, consisting ot 
sixty-eight bishops, met at Carthage about midsummer 
of 416; and the other, consisting of about sixty bish- 


ops, met s00n afterwards at Mileve (Mila). Thus Pal- "A 
estine and North Africa were arrayed against each 


other, and it became of great importance to obtain the 
support of the Patriarchal See of Rome. Both Sides 


1 On (riginar 3 Sin, 13, at the end. 
: APGOIEINE $ Sermons (Migne, v. ISI). 
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cine. If the great Physician came from heaven, a 


eat sick man was lying ill through the whole world. 


\» That sick man is the haman race”' (175, 1). ** He who 
says, *I am not a sinner,” or * I was not,' is ungrateful 

_ to the Saviour. No one of men in that mass of mor- 
tals which flows down trom Adam, no one at all of 

. men is not sick : no one is healed without the grace of 
Christ, Why do you ask whether infants are sick from 
Adam? For they, too, are brought to the church ; 


and, if they cannot run thither on their own teet, the 
run on the feet of others that they may be healed. 
Mother Church accommodates others' feet to them $0 
that they may come, others' heart so that they may 
believe, others' tongue s0 that they may confess ; and, 
Since they are sick by another's sin, so when they are 
healed they are saved by another's confession in their 
behalf. Let, then, no one buzz strange doctrines tc 
ou This the Church has always had, has alway: 

eld ; this she has received from the faith of the elders , 


- this she will perseveringly guard until the end. Since 


the whole have no need of a physician, but only the 


Sick, what need, then, has the infant of Chraist, it he 1: 


not sick? If he 1s well, why does he seek the phys1 
clan through those who love him? If, when infants 
are brought, they are said to have no sin of inheritance 
(peccatum propagints) at all, and yet come to Christ. 
why is it not said in the church to those that bring 
them, * Take these innocents hence ; the physician IS 
not needed by the well, but by the sick ; Christ came 
not to call the just, but sinners'? It never has beer 
Said, and it never will be said. Let each one therefore, 
brethren, speak for him who cannot speak for himselt. 
It is much the custom to intrust the inheritance of 


orphans to the bishops ; how much more the grace of 
infants! The bishop protects the orphan lest he should 
be oppressed by strangers, his parents being dead. 
Let him cry out more for the infant who, he fears, will | 
be slain by his parents. Who comes to Christ has 
_ Something in him to be healed ; and he who has not, 
| has no reason tor seeking the physician. Let parents 
choose one of two things : let them either confess that 
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there is sin to bi healed in their infants, or let F 


cease bringing them to the physician. This is nothing 
else than to wish to bring a well perm. to the physi- 
cian. Why do you bring him? To be baptized, 
Whom? T 


bring has in him that which needs saving ?”? * - 

So again : *' He who says that the age of infancy does 
not need Jesus' salvation, says nothing else than that the 
Lord Chraist is not Fesus to taithtul intants ; 1.e., to in- 
fants baptized in Christ. For what is Fesus? Fesus 
means Saviour. He 1s not Jesus to those whom He 
does not save, who do not need to be saved. Now, if 


your hearts can bear that Christ is not Feszs to any of. 
the baptized, I do not know how you can be acknowl- 
edged to have sound faith. They are infants, but they 


are made members of Him. They are infants, but they 


receive His sacraments. They are infants, but they 


become partakers of His table, so that they may have 
life.”” * The preveniency of _ is explicitly asserted 
in these sermons. In one he says, © Zaccheus was 
Seen, and saw ; but unless he had been $seen, he would 
not have seen. For © whom He predestinated, them 
also He called.' In order that we may s$ee, we are 
zeen ; that we may love, we are loved. *My God, 
may His pity prevent me !'”''* And in another, at 
more length : *' His calling has prevented you, $0 that 
you may have a good will. Cry out, * My God, let 

hy mercy prevent me ' (Ps. viii. 11). That you may 
be, that you may feel, that you may hear, that you 


may consent, His mercy prevents you. It prevents 
you in all things; and do you too prevent His judg- 
ment in something. In what, do you say? In what? 


In confessing that you. have all these things from God, 
whatever you have of good ; and from yourself what- 
ever you have of evil'' (176, 5). ** We owe therefore 


to Him that we are, that we are alive, that we under- 


he infant. To whom do you bring him? 
To Christ. To Him, of course, who came into the 
world ? Certainly, it is said. Why did He come into 
the world? To s$ave sinners. Then he whom you 
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* aying that we have no sin, nor Surrendering ourselves 


. {before 410). 


to our sin (57 8q:). 
After these books were completed, Au 
into possession of Pelagi 
Zes, which was written while he was livi 


S117 


ng in Rome 
He found it to contain some arguments 
that he had'not treated, —such arguments, he tells us, 
as he had not imagined could be propounded by any 
one. 
began a long supplementary letter to Marcellinus, 
which he inandes to serve as a third and concluding 
book to his work. He*was some time in completing 
this letter. He had asked to have the former two 
7200ks returned to him ; and it is a curious indication of 
1s overworked state, that he ftorgot what he wanted 
71th them.* 
1 hand, and saw Marcellinus personally. Even a 
1s return to Hippo, it dragged along, amid ma: v4 
ractions, slowly towards completion.* 


2 Oi 
Meanwhile, a 
Ing letter was written to -Honoratus, in which a SeC- 


'on on the grace of the New Testament was incor- 
orated. At length the promised supplement was com- 
leted. It was Ate ken a criticigm of Pelagius' 
ommentary, and heroine: naturally mentioned his 
ame. But Augustine even goes out of his way to 
peak as highly of his epponen as he can.* It isnever- 
aeless apparent that his esteem for the streng 


1s Commentary 01 Paul's Fen 


Unwilling to re-open his finished treatise, he 


He visited Carthage while the letter was 


h of 


'elagius' mind was not very high, and that he had even _ 


2sS patience with the moral qua lity that led to Pelagius' 


dd, oblique. way of expressing his opinions. There is 


» 


ven a half sarcasm in the way he speaks of Pelagius 

are and circumspection, which was cerininly justified 

y the event. Fug 
| The letter opens by stati 

cute and telling dialectic, the new of 

ius, These were such as the following : ** If Ada 

in injured even those who do not sin, Christ's right- 


& and criticising in a very 


OUSNESS ' ought bLewies to profit even Hoe who do 


1 On the Merits and Remission of Sens, i, H.: 
nas 159, $ += T4 | 4 See 


arguments of Pela- Rb 
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(10-14). At this point, 
of the new a 
usses them more ful 


ion of the 
.viz., that both death and $10. 
y all his posterity ; that u 
Salvation, and hence baptis 
man ever attains in' this life such a state of holiness the 
uly pray, * ' Forgive us our trespasses. '' 
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e yet it was asserted tt 
6 or ever would attain, it. Hov 


tions : I. 1hat 
ea e por enng they. 
r that no man can have eternal life exd 
Ct 10 came to call sinners to repentance | 
nd 2. "Tt it Lotent Sin in infants has always bee 
the Church, one of the fixed facts, to be use | 
of argument in order to reach the truth in other 


, and has never itself been called in question be 
the writer returns to the Sed 
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Sf cellinus' question. He goes at ler 
- _ eigquisition into the roots of the doctrine. Thus he 
gives us, not a mere. explanation of a former conten- _ 


. go 3 Knut, 0! 
44 Vs NEAR ARE 
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"a ginless life, on the ground that a 


| than bring us knowledge of what we ous 


PO DE. as; Lo RE Ar wmy w wrng 2, 
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tent himSelf with a simple, direct answer to Mar- 
gth into a profound 
octrine. Thus he 


a F 


on, but a'new treatise on a new snbject, —the absolute 
necessity of the grace of God for any good living. 


_ He begins by explainin g_to Marcellinus that he has To 


alirmed the possibility while deny ng the actuality of 
a t all things are possible 
to; God, —even the passage of a camel through the eye 
ot a needle, which nevertheless has never occurred 
(1, 2). For, in speaking of man's perfection, we are 
peaking really of a. work of God, —and one which is 
none the less His work because it is wrought through 
the instrumjzntality of man and in the use of his free 
will. The Scriptures, mdeed, teach that no man lives - 
with sin. But this' is only the proclamation of a 
natter of fact; and although it is thus contrary to 


fact and Scripture to assert that men may be found 


that live sinlessly, yet such an assertion would not be 
tatal heresy. - What is unbearable, is that men should 


-- assert it tobe possible for man, unaided by God, to 
attain this perfection. This is to speak against the 


race of God. « It is to put in man's power what is only 
ossible to the almighty grace of God (3, 4). | No 
oubt, even these men do not, in s0 many words, ex- . 
lude the aid of grace in perfecting human life. The) 
athrm God's help ; but they make it consist in His gitt. 
[to man of a pertectly free will, and in His addition to. 
this of commandments and teachings which make 
known to him what he is to seek and what to avoid, 
'and 5F enable him to direct his free will to what is 


it. And all mere teaching, which can do nothing mo 


| but the letter that killeth. What we need is some in-- 


ward, Spirit-given aid to the mg of what by the- 
 8lays; while to lead a holy life is the gift of G 


law we know ought to be kept./ Mere know edge 
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only because He has given us will, nor only because 
_ He has taught us the right way, but because by the 
Holy Spirit He $sheds love abroad in the hearts of all 
those whom He has predestinated and will call and 
justify and glorify (Rom. viii. 29, 30). ol 
To prove this, Augustine states to be the object ol 
the present treatise ; and, after investigating the mean- 
" Ing of 2 Cor. in. 6 and showing that ** the letter” there 
means the law as a System .of precepts, which reveals 
Sin rather than takes it away, points out the way rather 
than gives strength to wile in it and therefore slays# 
the soul by shutting it up under sin,—while ** the 
Spirit'' is God's Holy Ghost who is shed abroad in ouny 
hearts to give us strength to walk aright, —he under: 
takes to prove this position from the teachings of the 
 Epistle to the Romans at large. This contention, it 
will be seen, cut at the very roots of Pelagianisgm. I! 
. all mere teaching slays the soul, as Paul asserts, then” 
all that what they called ** grace” could, when alone _ 
do, was to destroy ; and the upshot of ** helping” man®** 
by simply giving him free will and pointing out the. 
way to him, would be the loss of the whole race. Nog 
that the law is sin : Augustine teaches that it is holy 
and good and God's instrument in salvation. No 
that tree will is done away : it is by free will that me 
_ are led into holiness. But the purpose of the law (h 
teaches) is to make men s0o feel their lost estate as ta” 
Seek the help by which alone they may be saved; a F}. 
will is only then liberated to do good when grace h\®% 
made it free. ** What the law of works enjoins by. 
menace, that the law of faith secures by faith. Whalj : 
the law of works does is to say, * Do what I comman@ +. 
thee ; ' but by the law of faith we say to God, © Giv@ © 
me what thou commandest.'.”” (22): ; = \ 3; 
In the midst of this argument, Augustine is led to digpy; 
cuss the differentiating characteristics of the Old ang,” 
New Testaments. He expounds at length (33-42) th&&., * 
. passage in Jer. xxxi. 31-34, Showing that, in they. 
Merits and Remirrion of Sons, 3 Tm # 
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piOphet's view, the difference between the two cove- 
nants is that in the Old, the law is an external thing 
written on stones ; while in the New, it is written in- 

ternally on the heart, so that men now wish to do what 
re the law prescribes. This writing on the heart is noth- 2 Ro 
| ing else, he explains, than the shedding abroad by the  —_ 

Holy Spirit of love in our hearts, so that we love God's Os 

will, and therefore freely do it. Towards the end of 

the treatise (50-61), he treats in an EEE interest- 

ing way of the mutual relations of free will, faith, and 

grace, contending that all co-exist without the voiding 

of any. It is by free will that we believe ; but it 1s 

only as grace moves us, that we are able to use our 

free will for believing; and it is only after we are thus 

led by grace to believe, that we obtain all other goods. 

In prosecuting this analysis, Augustine is led to distin- 

will very Sharply between the faculty and use of ree 


will (58), as well as between ability and volition (53). 
ith is an act of the man himself ; but only as he is. 
given the power from on high to will to believe, will -+ 
> believe (57, 60). on 

\By this work, Augustine completed, in his treatment 
of Pelngianiith, the circle of that triad of doctrines 
which he himselt looked upon as most endangered by 
this heresy,'— original sin, the imperfection of human 
righteousness, the necessity of grace. In his mind, 
the last was the kernel of the whole controversy ; and 
this was a subject which he could never approach with- 
out some heightened fervour. This accounts for the 
great attractiveness of the present work, —through the 
wjhole fabric of which runs the golden thread of the 
pſraise of God's ineffable grace. In Canon Bright's 
ypinion, it ** perhaps, next to the Confessons, tells us 
.ost of the thoughts of that * rich, profound, and affec- 
tionate mind * on the soul's relations to its God.''* 


T | 1 See above, P. 7. | ? As quoted above, p. 18. 
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The Letters to Anastasius and Paulinus. 


AFTER the publication of these treatises, the com-M: / 
troversy certainly did not lull. But it relapsed for 
nearly three years, again, into less public courses. gy | 
Meanwhile, Augustine was uy _—_ other mostW- 
distracting cares (Ep: 145, 1), still defending the grace 
of God by letters and sermons.T A fair illustration o 
his state of mind at this time may be obtained fro 
his letter to Anastasius (145), which assuredly mus. 

have been written s00n after the treatise On the Spiri8m8 
', and the Leiter. Throughout this letter, there are" 
adumbrations of the same train of thought that filleduy 
that treatise ; and there is one passage which may 
almost be taken as a summary of it. Augustine is weary 
of the vexatious cares that oppressed his life. He us 
ready to long for the everlasting rest. Yet he bewails 
_ the weakness which allowed the sweetness of external. 
_ things $till to insinuate itself into his heart. Victory®:.; 
over, and emancipation from, this, he asserts, ** cah-- 
not, without God's grace, be achieved by the human; 
will, which is by no means to be called free so long hs 
it is $ubject to enslaving lusts.”” Then he proceeds as 
follows : ** The law, therefore, by teaching and corp 
manding what cannot be fulfilled without grace, dem 
onstrates to man his weakness, in order that the weak 
ness, thus proved, may resort to the Saviour, by whopi i= 
healing the will may be able to do what it found in 
Possible in its weakness. So, then, the law brings ws . 
_ to faith, faith obtains the Spirit in fuller measure, the { 
Spirit sheds love abroad in us, and love fulfils ther: 
law. For this reason the law is called a schoolmaster®: 
under whose threatening and severity * whosoever shalt: 
call on the name of the Lord $hall be delivered.' By 
* how $hall they call on Him in whom they have n@&&7- 
beheved ? ' 'herefore, that the letter without tg” 
Spirit may not kill, the life-giving Spirit 'is given @® + 
those that believe and call upon Him ; but the love ' 
_ God is poured out into our hearts by the Holy Spii 
| Who 1s given to us, $0 that the words of the sar 
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apostle, * Love 1s the fulfilling of the law,' may be re- 
alized. Thus the law is good to him that uses it law- 
fully; and he uses it lawfully, who, understanding 
herefore it was given, betakes himself, under the 
pressure of its threatening, to liberating grace. Who- 
ever ungratefully despises this grace by which the un- 
odly 1s justified, ib -trusts in his own strength for. 
fulfilling the law, being ignorant of God's righteous- 
ness and going about to establish his own righteous- 
ness, is not submitting himself to the righteousness of 
God ; and theretore the law is made to him not a help 
to pardon, but the bond of guilt not because the law 
18 evil, but because * sin,' as it 1s written, © works death 
to such persons by that which is good.' For by the. 
commandment he sins more grievously, who, by the 
commandment, knows how evil are the sins which he 
commits.” os Ts = : 
Although Augustine states clearly that this letter 1s 
written against those **' who arrogate too much to the 
human will, imagining that, the law being given, the 
will is of its own strength sufficient to fulfil the law, 
hough not assisted by any grace imparted by the Holy 
host, in addition to instruction in the law,''—he re-. 
frains still from mentioning the names of the authors 
of this teaching, evidently out of a lingering tender- 
ess in his treatment of them. This will help us to ex- 
plain the courtesy of a note which he sent to Pelagius 
imself at about this time, in reply to a letter he had 
ceived from him some time before, and of which 
*elagius afterward (at the/ Synod of Diospols) made, 
to say the least of it, an ungenerous use. This note," 
Lugustine tells us, was written with ** tempered 
Traises” (wherefrom we see his lessening respect for 


= 1 : ; 


us to think rightly concerning grace,—s0 far as could 
e done without raising the dregs of the controversy 
M a formal note. He s0ught to accomplish this by 
Sraying from the Lord for Pelagius, those good thi 


ings 
which he might be good forever, and might live 


1 Epistle 146. . See On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 50, 51, 52. 


he man), and in such a manner as to admonish Pelaa  _ 
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_ eternally with Him who is eternal ; and by asking his 
prayers in return, that he, Augustine, too, might be 
made by the Lord such as Pelagius seemed to suppose 
he already was. How Augustine could really inten 
_ these prayers to be understood as an admonition to” F 
_* Pelagius to look to God for what he was seeking to. 
work out tor himself, is fully illustrated by the closing#: 
words of this almost contemporary letter to Anastasius 
 ** Pray, therefore, for us,”' he writes, **' that we may 
be righteous, —an attainment wholly beyond a man s 
reach, unless he know righteousness and be willing tc 
wig it, but one which is immediately realized when. 
e is perfectly willing ; but this cannot be in him un+- . 
| less ne 18- healed by the grace of the Spirit, and aidec 
to be able.'' The point had already been made in the 
controversy that s0 much power was attributed tc 
the human will by the Pelagian doctrine that no one 
ought to pray, ** Lead us not into temptation, but de 
liver us trom evil.” ; S 
If he was anxious to avoid personal controversy. with 
Pelagius himself in the hope that he might even yet beg 


intimate, when at Rome, with the pious PaulinugtT 
bishop of Nola ; and it was understood that there wat 
Some tendency at Nola to follow the new teaching. 
It was, perhaps, as late as 414, when Augustine mad 
reply in a long letter,' to a request which Paulinus ha@t: 
Sent him about 410* for an exposition of certain difficult... 
pneagees of Scripture. Among these passages wag” 
om. x1. 28; and, in explaining it, Augustine did nþ 
withhold a tolerably complete account of his doctrif 
of predestination, involving the essence of his whak 
teaching as to grace. * For when he had aid,” he 1 
_- marks, ** * according to the election they are belov! 
_ for their father's sake,' he added, * for the gifts a 
calling of God are without repentance.' You see thi 


those are certainly meant who belong to. the numb 
of the predestinated. . . . * Many indeed are callgy 


 Epretle 149. See especially 18 89, TE, : 16d. 12 
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| but few chosen ; * but those who are elect, these are 


' called according to His purpose ; * and it is beyond 
doubt that in them God's foreknowledge cannot be de- 
ceived. These He foreknew and predestinated to be 


conformed to the image of His Son, in order that He 


m1 
s W 
calling is * according to His purpose,' this calling 1s 
' without repentance,” ”” etc., quoting Rom. v. 28-31. 
Then continuing, he says : *"Those are not in this voca- 


tion who do not persevere unto the end in the faith 


that worketh by love, although they walk in it a little 
while. . . . But the reason WHY Some belong to it 
and some do not, can easily be hidden, but cannot be 


Ent be the first born among many brethren. But 
om He predestinated, them He also called.' This 


unjust. For is there injustice with God ? God forbid !. 


For this belongs to those high judgments which, so to 
Say, terrified the wondering apostle to look upon." 


Controversial Sermons. 


Among the most remarkable of the controversial 


Sermons that. were preached about this. time, especial 


mention is due to two that were delivered at Carthage 


in the midsummer of 413. The former of these*' was 


preached on the festival of John the Baptist's birth 
(June 24), and naturally took the forerunner for its 8ub- 


ect. The nativity of John suggesting the nativity of. 


hrist, the preacher spoke of the marvel of the incar- 
nation. He who was in the beginning, and was the 
Word of God, and was Himself God, and who made 


ous. To whom? To the worthy? Nay, but to the 
nworthy ! For Christ died for the ungodly and the 


funworthy, though He was worthy. We in were _ 
_ funworthy whom He pitied ; but He was worthy who 
| Fore us, to whom we say, * For Thy pity's sake, 


rd, deliver us | ' Not for the sake of our preceding 
terits, but * for Ity's sake, Lord, deliver us ; 
and * for Thy name's sake be propitious to our sins,' 


{not for our merit's sake. . . . For the merit of sins is, 


1 Ser mon 293. 


all things, and in whom was life, even this one *' came 
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who receives the child for washing, and either for dis- 


cy. By as much as they cannot speak for themselves, 


ones.” Then follows a passage calling on the Church 


_ one day in the earth.” '''/** No way can be found,”'\\ 
adds the preacher, ** of coming into the- life of thi 


Ing punishment in the next world except by Christ. 


of course, not reward, but punishment.'* The preacher | 
then dwelt upon the necessity of the incarnation, and | 

the necessity of a mediator between God and * the. 
whole mass of the human race alienated from Him by MW 
Adam.” - Then, quoting 1 Cor. iv. 7, he asserts thatat ©-'S 
1s not our varying merits but God's grace alone that | 


makes us differ, and that we are all alike, great/ and 


small, old an S , Saved by one and the same 
aviour, * ' What then,' some one says, he con- 
tinues, * * even-the infant needs a liberator ?' Cer- 


tainly he needs one./ And the witness to it is the Pr 


mother that faithfully runs to church with the child to 
be baptized. The witness is Mother Church hersell, + 


missing him [from this hte] delivered, or nurturing him 
in piety. . . . Last of all, the tears of his own misery 
are witness in the child himself. . . . Recogmize the 
misery, extend the help. Let all put on bowels of mer- 


by 80 much more pityingly let us Speak for the little 


to take the grace of infants in their charge as orphans- 7. 
committed to their care, which is in substance repeated MM 
trom a former sermon.' The - speaker proceeded to | 
quote Matt. 1. 21, and apply it. If Jesus came to save | 
from sins, and infants are brought to Him, it is to con- | 
fess that they, too, are sinners. Then, shall they be. 
withheld from baptism ? ** Certainly, if the child could? 


speak for himselt, he would repel the voice of opposi..” (13 


tion, and cry out, * Give me Christ's life! In Adam 
died : give me Christ's life ; in whose sight 1 am no 


clean, even if I am an infant whose- life has been buf 


world except by Adam ; no way can be found of escap- 


Why do you $hut up the one door?” Even John the 
Baptist himself was born in sin; and absolutely no one} 
can be found who was born apart from sin, unless weT77 
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can find one who has been born apart from Adam. 
'* By one man sin entered into the world, and by sin, 
death ; and $0 it passed through upon all men.'/ If 
these were my words, could this sentiment be ex- 
pressed more expressly, more clearly, more fully ?” 

- Three days afterwards,*' on the invitation of the - 
Bistop of Carthage, Augustine preached a sermon pro- 
tessedly directed against the Pelagians,* which took up 
the threads hinted at in the former discourse, and de- 
veloped a full polemic with reference to the baptism 

[ of infants. He began, formally enough, with the de- 
mY termination of the question in £6 ute. \ The Pelagians 
| concede that infants should be baptized. The only 
question is, For what are they baptized? We say that 
they would not otherwise have salvation and eternal 
life ; but they say it 1s not for salvation, not for eternal 
life, but for the kingdom of God. ** The child, they 

Say, although not baptized, by the desert of his inno- 

_ cence, in that he has no sin at all, either actual or orig- 
inal, either from himself or contracted from Adam, 
necessarly has salvation and eternal life even if not 

h baptized ; but 1s to be baptized for this reason, —that 

| he may enter into the kingdom of God, 1.e., into the 
kingdom of heaven.”'* He then showed that there 1s 

| no eternal life outside the kingdom of heaven, no mid- 

i dle place between the right and left hand of the judge 

J at the last day, and that, therefore, to exclude one 

{ _ from the kingdom of God is to consign him to the 

— pains of eternal fire ; while, on the other side, no one 
ascends into heaven unless he has been made a mem- 
ber of Christ, and this can only be by faith, —which, _. 

In an infant's case, is professed by another in his stead. 

—FHe next treated, at length, some of the puzzling ques-. 

ons with which the Pelagians were wont to try the 
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1 The inscription says, © V Calendas Julii,”” i.e., June 27. But it 
also says, ©* /n natalis martyris Guddentis,' whose day appears to. 
fave been July 18. Some of the martyrologies _— the 28th of _ 
_ ane to Gaudentius (which gome copies read here), bu it | 
,— &© Guddene. | ; | 
1 * * Sermon 294. 
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volume in his hands.  ** I ask you,”' he said, ** to bea 
with me a little: I will read somewhat. It is St. 
Cyprian whom I hold in my hand, the ancient bishop 
of this See. What he thought of the baptism of infants, ® _. 
- —nay, what he has shown that the Church always . © 
thought, —learn in brief. For it is not enough forM 
them to dispute and argue I know not what impious' 
novelties : they even try to charge us with asserting E 
novelties. It is on this account that I read here St. 
Cyprian, in order that you may perceive that the or-F 
thodox understanding and catholic sense reside in the F 
words which I have been just now speaking . to you. "= 
He was asked whether an infant ought to be baptized 
before he was eight days old, seeing that by the an- 
cient law no infant was allowed to be circumcised until 
he was eight days old. A question arose from this as 
to the day of baptism,—for concerning the origin of 
sin there was no question ; and therefore from this. 
thing of which there was no question, that question®. 
that had arisen was settled.”” on he read to 
them the passage out of Cyprian's letter to Fidus,"F 
which declares that he, and all the council with him 
unanimously thought that infants should be baptized a: 
the earliest possible age, lest they should die in thei 
inherited sin and $0 pass into eternal punishment.” Th 
Sermon closed with a tender warning to the teacher 
of these strange doctrines. He might call them her 
etics with truth, but he will not ; let the Church see 
Still their salvation, and not mourn them as dead ; le 
them be exhorted as friends, not striven with as ene 
 mies. *'* They disparage us,” he says, *' we will bea 
'1t; let them not disparage the rule [of faith], let them” 
not disparage the truth ; let them not contradict \ * Þ 
Church, which labours every day for the remission bl” 
infants' original sin. This thing 1s settled. The erraf 


_ disputer may be- borne with in other questions tha * 
have not been thoroughly canvassed, that are not yet; os * 
Settled by the full authority of the Church, —theap 

| 1 The passage is quoted at length in On the Merits and Remtzs: ; ". Þ 

of Sins, iii. 10, Compare Agaimst Two Letters of the Pelagians 
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error should be borne with : it ought not to extend 80 
far that they endeavour to shake even the very founda- 
tions of the Church !' He hints that although the 
patience hitherto exhibited towards them 1s ** perhaps 
not blameworthy,'' yet patience may cease to be a. 
virtue, and become culpable neghgence. In the mean 
time, however, he begs that the catholics should con- 
tinue amicable, traternal, placid, loving, long suffering, 


Letter to Hilary of Suuly. 


Augustine himself gives us a view of the progress of 
the controversy at this time, in a letter written in 414.” 
The Pelagians had everywhere scattered the seeds of 
their new error. Some of them, by his ministry and 
that of his brother workers, had, ** by God's mercy,” 
been cured of their pest. Yet they still existed in 
Africa, especially about Carthage, and were every- 
where propagating their opinions in subterraneous 
whispers, tor fear of the judgment of the Church. 
Wherever they were not refuted they were seducing 
others. to their following ; and they were $0 $s cond 


abroad that he did not know where they would break 


out next. Nevertheless, he was still unwilling to 
brand them as heretics, and was more desirous of ry 
ing them as sick members of the Church than of-cutting 
them off finally as too diseased for cure. Jerome also 
tells us that the poison was spreading in both the East 
and the West, and mentions particularly as seats where 
it chowed itself the islands of Rhodes and Sicily. Of 
Rhodes we know nothing further ; but from Sicily an 
appeal came to Augustine in 414 from one Hilary,” set- 
ing forth that there were certain Christians about 
Syracus who taught strange doctrines, and beseech- 


ing Augustine to help him in dealing with them. The :- 


doctrines were enumerated as follows : ** They say 
1) that man can be without sin, (2) and can easily keep 
he commandments of God it he will ; (3) that an un- 
ptized infant, if he is cut off by death, cannot justly : 


1 Epistle 157, 22, ' * Epietle 156 among Augustine's ZeHters. 
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perish, since he is born without in :)(4) that a rich. 


man that remains in his riches cannot enter the king- 


dom of God, except he sell all that he has; . . . (5) that 


we ought not to swear at all ;'' and (6) apparently, 


that the Church is to be in this world without spot or © - if 


blemish: Augustine suspected that these Sicilian dis- 
turbances were in some way the work of Ccalestius, 
and therefore in his answer' informs his correspondent 
of what had been done at the Synod of Carthage (412) 
against that heretic. _ : 

The long letter that was thus called forth follows the 
inquiries in the order they were put by Hilary. To 
the first of these Augustine rephes substantially as he 


had treated the same matter in the second book of the. 


treatise, On the Merits and Forgrveness of Sins, —that it 
' 18 opposed to Scripture to hold that man can live sin- 
lessly in this life, but that it 1s less a heresy than the 
"wholly unbearable opinion that this state of sinlessness 
can be attained without God's help. ** But when they 
say that free will sufhices to man for fulfilling the pre- 
cepts of the Lord, even though unaided to good works 
* by God's grace and the gitt of the Holy Spirit, it 1s to 
be altogether anathematized and detested with all exe- 
cration. For those who assert this are inwardly alie 


from God's grace, because being ignorant of God's MK: 


righteousness, like the Jews of whom the apostle speaks, 


and wishing to establish their own, they are not sub- | 
ject to God's righteousness, since there is no fulfilment 7; 
of the law except love ; and of course the love of God” 

is Shed abroad in our hearts, not by ourselves, nor by 
the force of our own will, but by the Holy Ghost who! 
is given to us.'” Dealing next with the second point, | 
he drifts into the matter he had more fully developed: 
in his work On the Spirit and the Letter. ** Free will 
avails for God's works,” he says, ** if it be divinely- 
aided, and this comes by humble seeking and doingh; | 


but when deserted by divine aid, no matter how exce 


lent may be its knowledge of the law, it will by nh & 
means possess solidity of righteousness, but only the Wu 


1 Epretle 157, 28. 
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inflation of ungodly pride and deadly arrogance. This 
is taught us by that same Lord's Prayer : for it would 
be an empty thing.for us to ask God * Lead us not into | 
temptation,” if the matter was $0 placed in our power 
that we would avail for fulfilling it without any aid 
trom Him. For this free will is free in proportion as 
it 18.S0und, but it is s0und in proportion as it is subject 
to divine pity and grace. For it faithfully prays, say- 
Ing, * Direct my ways according to Thy word, and let 
no iniquity reign over me.' For how is that free over_ 
which iniquity reigns? But $see who it 1s that is in- 
voked by it, in order that it may not reign over it. 
For it says not, * Direct my ways according to free will 
because no iniquity shall rule over me,' but * Direct 


my ways according to Thy word, and let no iniquity rule _ 


bl 


over me.' It 1s a prayer, not a promise ; it 1s a confes- 
S10n, not a profession ; it is a wish for full freedom, not 
a boast: of personal power. For it is not * every one 
who confides in his own power,” but * every one who 
calls on the name of God,” that * shall be saved.' *But 
how shall they call upon Him," he says, ' in whom they 
have not beheved? Accordingly, then, they who 
rightly beheve, believe in order to call on Him in 
whom they have believed, and to avail for doing what 
they receive in the precepts of the law ; since what the 
law commands, faith prays for.'' ** God, therefore, 
commands continence, and gives continence ; He com- 
mands by the law, He give by grace; He commands 
by the letter, He gives by the Spirit : for the law with- 
out grace makes the transgression to abound, and the 
letter without the Spirit kills. He commands for this 
reason, —that we who have endeavoured to do what 
He commands and are worn out in our weakness under 
the law, may know how to ask for the aid of grace ; 
and, if we have been able to do any good work, that 
we may not be ungrateful to Him who aids us,** The 
inswer to the third point traverses the ground that 
as fully covered in the first book of the treatise On 

Merits and Forgiveness of Sins, beginning by oppos- 
ng the Pelagians to Paul in Rom. v. 12-19 : **' But 
7ne 


n they say that an infant, cut off by death unbap- 


D 


FRE 


ML I En 


_ tized, cannot perish since he is born without sin, 
not this that the apostle says; and I think that 
better to believe the apostle than them.” The foutt _ 
and fifth questions were new in this controversy ; and'#- 


'1t is not certain that they belong properly to it, thou 
the legalistic asceticiem of the Pelagian leaders 
well have given rise to a demand on all Christians 
Sell what they had and give to the poor. This one 
the points, Augustine treats at length, pointing « 
that many of the saints of old were rich, and that t 
Lord and His apostles always s0 speak that their cou - 
sels avail to the right use, not the destruction of wealth ©. 

Christians ought so to hold their wealth that they ail 
not held by it and by no means prefer it to- Chrih 
Equal good sense and mildness are shown in his treaÞ 
ment of the question concerning oaths ; he points on 
that they were used by the Lord and His apostles, bt 
 advises that they be used as little as possible, lest by | 
the custom of frequent oaths we learn to swear lightly. 
The question as to the Church, he passes over as hav- 
ing been sufficiently treated in the course of his previs/ 
ous remarks. | Ly 
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The Treatise on © Nature and Grace. 


To the number of those who had been rescued fro. 
Pelagianism by his efforts, Augustine was now to has 
the pleasure of adding two others, in whom he seemls.. ,# 
to have taken much delight. Timasius and Jamgg ” 
were two young men of honourable- birth and liben- 
education, who had been moved by the exhortations] 
Pelagius to give up. the hope that they had in tt 

world and to enter upon the $service of God in an & 
cetic life.” Naturally, they had turned to him for WW 
struction, and had received trom him a book to whit 

they had given their study. They met somewhels'. A 


with some of Augustine's writings, however, and wen 
deeply affected by what he: said as to grace, and nog. 
began to see that the teaching of Pelagius opposed t] 
grace of God by which man; becomes a Eh 


- Epistles 177, 6; and 179, %.. 
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he&y gave their book, therefore, to Augustine, saying 
that it was Pelagius', and asking him for Pelagius' 


sake, and for the sake of the truth, to answer it. - This - 


was done ; the resulting book, On Nature and Grace, 
was sent to the young men ; and they returned a letter 
of thanks' in which they professed their conversion 


from their error. In'this book, too, which was written 


in 415, Augustine retrained from mentioning Pelagius 
by name," still teeling it better to spare the man white 
not sparing his errors. But he tells us, that, on read- 
ing the book of Pelagius' to which it was an answer, it 
became clear to him beyond any doubt that Pelagius' 
teaching was distinctly anti-Christian ;* and when 
Speaking of his own book privately to a friend, he 
allows himself to call it ** a considerable book against 
the heresy of Pelagius, which he had been constrained 
to write by some brethren whom Pelagius had per- 
Suaded to adopt his fatal error, denying the grace of 
Christ.''* Thus his attitude towards the persons of 
the new teachers was becoming ever more and more 
strained, despite his recognition of the excellent mo- 


tives that might lie behind their ** zeal not according . 


to knowledge.” | | 
— The treatise which was thus called out opens with a 
recognition of the zeal of Pelagius. As it burned most 


ardently against those who, when reproved for sin, 


_ take refuge in censuring their nature, Augustine com- 
paies it with the heathen view as expressed in Sallust's 


Saying, ** The human race: falsely complains of its own 


nature.” He charges it therefore with not being ac- 
cording to knowledge, and proposes to oppose it by 
an equal zeal against all attempts to render the cross 
of Christ of none effect. He then gives a brief but 


excellent $summary of the more important features of. 


the catholic doctrine concerning nature and grace Cad; 

Opening the work of Pelagius which had been placed 
P-4 2_ 168. On the Proceedings of pry, Cou4} bor: 

. 2 On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 47 ; and 4 Drst e 186, I. 
_ 3 Compare On Nature and Grace, 7 ; and Eprstle 186, Tao! 


, —- nes wc: OD > 
5 On Nature and Grace, 1 ; Sallust's /ugurtha, prologue. 
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bg Lol in his hands, he examines his doctrine of sin, its nature 
= and effects. Pelagius, he points out, draws a distinc- 
_ ___...._ tion, sound enough in itself, between what is ** poss1- 
ble” and what is ** actual,”” but applies it unsoundly to 

Sin, when he $says that every man has the poss:b1/z7y of 

being without sin (8-9), and therefore without con- 
demnation. Not $0, says inn, erg an infant who 

dies unbaptized has no possibility of salvation open to 

him ; and the man who has lived and died in a land 

where it was 1impossible for him to hear the name of 

Christ has had no possibility open to him of becoming 

Tighteous by nature and free will. If this be not s0, 

Christ is dead in vain, since all men in that case might 

have accomplished their salvation, even if Christ had 

never died (10). Pelagius, moreover, he shows, ex- 

hibits a tendency to deny the sinful character of all 

sins which are 1impossible to avoid, and s0 treatF of 

sins of ignorance as to imply that he entirely excuses 

them (13-19). When he argues that no sin, because it 

1s not a substance, can change nature, which 1s a sub- 

Stance, Augustine rephes that this destroys the Sa- 

viour's work, —for how can He save from sins if sins 

do not corrupt? And, again, it an act cannot injure a 

Substance, how can abstention from food, which is a 

mere act, kill the body? In the same way sin is not a 

Substance ; but God 1s a substance, —yea, the height | 

of substance and only true sustenance of the reason- 

able creature ; and the consequence of departure from 

Him 1s to the soul what refusal ot food is to the body .. 

(22). To Pelagius' assertion that sin cannot be pun- -» 

ished by more sin, Augustine replies that the apostle W- 

thinks differently (Rom. i. 21-31). Then putting his 

finger on the main point in controversy, he quotes the' 
Scriptures as declaring the present condition of mani 

to be that of spiritual death. - * The Truth then desig-, 

nates as dead those whom this man declares to be un- 

able to be damaged or corrupted by sin, —because, fgr- $3. 

 So0th, he has discovered sin to be no substance !'* (25). 

_ It was by tree will that man passed into this statejofg./ 
WE. death ; but a dead man needs something else to revipe 
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vivifying grace, Pelagius knows nothing ; and by know- 


ing nothing of a Vivifier, he knows nothing of a Sa- 
viour ; but rather by making nature of itself able to be 
3 Sinless, he glorifies the Creator at the expense of the 
Saviour (39). Next is examined Pelagius' contention 


that many saints are enumerated in the Scriptures as 


having lived sinlessly in this world. While declning 
to discuss the question of fact as to the Virgin Mary 
#9) Augustine opposes to the rest the declaration of 
John in 1 John 1. 8 as final, but still pauses to explain 
why the Scriptures do not mention the sins of all, and 
\ to contend that all who ever were s$saved, under the 
Old Testament or under the New, were saved by the 
Sacrificial death of Christ and by faith in Him (40-50). 
Thus we are brought, as Augustine says, to the core 
of the question, which concerns, not the tact of sinless- 


ness in any man, but man's ability to be sinless. This 


ability Pelagius affirms of all men, and Augustine de- 
nies of all ** unless they are justified by the grace of 
d God through our Lord Jesus Christ and Him: cruci- 
hed” (51). Accordingly, the whole discussion con- 
cerns grace, which Pelagius does not admit in any true 
Sense, but places only in the nature that God has made 


ty 


2). | 0 
BW. are next invited to attend to another distinction 


of Pelagius', in which he discriminates sharply between 


the nature that God has made, the crown of which is 


: free will, and the use that man makes of this free wall. 
f The endowment of free will is a ** capacity ;”* it is, 
because given by God in our making, a necessity of 
nature, and not in man's power to have or not have. 
E It is the right use of it only, which man has in his 


power, This analysis Pela 


glue 1llustrates at length by 
appealing to the difference between the possession and 


for instance, he says, is a necessity of our nature : we 
do not make it ; we cannot help having it ; it is ours 


ff the matter with great acuteness (although he'is not 
ayerse to the analysis itself), with a view to showing 
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use of the various bodily senses. The ability to see, 
y to use it. Augustine criticises this presentation 


inapplicability of the illustrations used. For, he 


IOPTS 
(ITS: 


” FIGS 


50 AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY 
-_ asks, is it not possible for us to blind ourselves, and'so 
no longer have the ability to see? And would not 
many a man like to control the ** use*” of his © capacity”'. 
. to hear when a screechy saw is in the neighbourhogd ? 
(55). - The ftalsity of the contention illustrated, he 
argues, is evident from the fact that Pelagius has & 
_ ignored the fall, and, even; were that not $0, has 0 
1gnored the need of God's aid for all good, in any state 
of being, as to deny it (56). Moreover, it is altogether 
a fallacy, Augustine argues, to contend that men have 
the ability” to make every use we can conceive of 
our faculties, We cannot wish for unhappiness ; God 
cannot deny Himself (57): and just $0,” in a corrupt 
nature, the mere possession of a faculty of choice does 
not imply the ability to use that faculty tor not sinning; 
* Of a man, indeed, who has his legs strong and svund, 
it may be said admissibly enough, * whether he will or 
not, he has the capacity of walking ; ' but if his legs 
be broken, however much he may wish to walk, he has 
not the * capacity ' to do 80. The nature of which our 
author speaks is corrupted”” (57), What, then, can he 
mean by saying that, whether we will or not, we have 
the capacity of not sinning,—a s$statement 80 opposite 
to Paal's in Rom. vii. 15? Some $pace is next given 
to an attempted rebuttal by Pelagius of the testimony 
of Gal. v. 17, on the ground that the ** flesh”” there 
_ does not reter to the baptized (60-70). Then the pas- 
Sages are examined which Pelagius had quoted against 
Augustine out of earlier wniters, —Lactantius (71), 
Hilary (72), Ambrose (7 ), John of Constantinople (76), 
.Xystus, —a blunder of Pelagius', who quoted from a 


Pythagorean philosopher, mistaking him for the Ro- 

man bishop Sixtus (57), Jerome (78), and Augustine | 

himself (80). All these writers, Augustine shows, ad- | 

mitted the universal sinfulness of man,—and especially 

he himself had confessed the necessity of grace in the 

immediate context of the passage quoted by Pelagius. 

The treatise closes (82 $q.) with a noble panegyric on +... 

that love which God sheds abroad in the heart by the ww 
Holy Ghost, and by which alone we can be made WW: 
Gf, keepers of the law. ts = 


Letter to Ferome on the Origin of Souls. 


— _ __ - The treatise On Nature and Grace was as yet unfin- - ER 
E  _15hed when the over-busy ' scriptorium at Hippo was - _ 


,invaded by another young man. seeking instruction. 
This time it was a zealous young presbyter from the 
remotest parts of Spain,—** from the $shore of the 
ocean, '—Paulus Orosius by name. His pious soul 
had been afflicted with grievous wounds by the Pris- 
ciltanist and Origenist heresies that had broken out in 
his country, and he had come with eager haste to Au- 
gustine on hearing that he could get irom him the in- 


. #1 
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Struction which he needed for confuting them. Au-_ 


 gustine seems to have given him his heart at once. 
ut feeling too little informed as to the special heresies 
which Orosius wished to be prepared to controvert, he 
persuaded him to go on to Palestine to be taught by 
; eco and gave him introductions which described 
him as one *©* who 1s in the bond of catholic peace a 
brother, in point of age a son, and in dignity a fellow- 
hen Aged man. of quick understanding, ready 
Speech and burning zeal.'' His departure to Palestine 
gave Augustine an opportunity to consult with Jerome 
on the one point that had been raised in the Pelagian 
controversy on which he had not been able to see 
light. The Pelagians had early argued * that, if souls 
—. are created new tor men at their birth, it would be un- 
"4 just in God to impute Adam's sin to them. And Au- 
gustine found himself unable either to prove that souls 

are transmitted (**traduced,'' as the phrase 1s), or to chow 

that it would not involve God in 1njustice to create a 


L 


g—— 


Soul only to make it subject to a sin committed by an- | 


other. Jerome had already put himselt on record as a 


| believer in both original sin and the creation of souls at *' 


the time of birth. Augustine feared the logical conse- 


7 ' quences of this assertion, and yet was unable to refute 


1 For Augustine's press of work just now, 8ee X#p:isle 169, 1 and 13.” 
* The argument occurs in Pelsz on anon on Paul, written 


fore 410, and is already before Augustine in 


grveness of Szns, etc., iii. 5. Ta up 
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treatise on the origin of the soul to his friend, with the 


_ that the soul had fallen into sin by no fault of God or 
which, unless the grace of Christ should come to its 


with him, if this difficulty could be cleared up) makes, . - 


fancy; nor do I believe, on the other hand, that God 


made alive in Christ must necessarily remain under thi 


demnation. ”* 


 2ands, 


it. He therefore seized this occasion to send a lgr 


request that he would consider the subject afresh, and 
answer his doubts.* RT 72 Eon oe 
In this treatise he stated that he was fully persuaded 


of nature, but of its own free will; and asked when 
could the soul of an infant have contracted the guilt 


rescue by baptism, would involve it in condemnation, 
if God (as Jerome held, and as he was willing to hold 


each soul for each individual at the time of birth? H 
rofessed himself embarrassed on such a suppositior 


y the penal sufferings of infants, by the pains they en; 
dure in this life, and much more by the danger the) 
are in of eternal damnation, into which they actually: 
go unless saved by baptism. God 1s good, just, omM: 
nipotent : how, then, can we account for the fact that *. 
**1n Adam all die,” if souls are created afresh for each 
birth? ** If new souls are made for men individually 
at their birth,” he affirms, *' 1 do not see, on the one 


hand, that they could have any sin while yet in in- 


condemns any soul which He sees to have no sin.” 
* And yet, whoever says that those children who de- 
part out of this life without partaking of the sacrament @&' 
of baptism, shall be-made alive in Christ, certainly con- 
tradicts the apostolic declaration,” and *' he that is not 7 


condemnation of which the apostle says that by th&” 
offence of one judy ment came upon all men to con” 

'* Wherefore,” he adds to his corr&® 
4a ** if that opinion of yours does not contradict 7: 
his firmly grounded article of faith, let it be mine &: 
also ; but if it does, let it no longer be yours.”'”* So % 


* An almost contemporary letter to Oceanus (Erle 180, written > 


in 476) adverts to the same s8ubject and in the same spirit, showi 
how much it was in Augustine's thoughts. Compare ZZ7st/e 11 


% 


far as obtaining light was concerned, Augustine might 
have spared himself the trouble of this composition. 


reply to, the questions submitted to him. But Orosius' 


there, he became the accuser of Pelagius before Jobn 
of Jerusalem, and the occasion, at least, of the trials of 
415, which issued $0 disastrously and ushered in a new 
Phase of the conflict. | 


The Treatise on ©* The Perfection of Man's Righteousness. nf 


Meanwhile, however, Augustine was ignorant of 
what was going on 1n the E 

directed again to Sicily. About a year had passed 
Since he had sent thither his long ſet 

Now his conjecture that Ccalestius was in some way at 
the bottom of the Sicilian outbreak, received confirma- 
tion from a pa er which certain Catholic brethren 
brought out ot ; 

tine by two exiled ' Spanish bishops, Eutropius and 
Paul. This geen bore the title, Definitions Ascribed to 
Colecttus, and presented internal evidence, in style and 
thought, of being correctly $0 ascribed.* It consisted 


Series of brief and compressed ** definitions,” or ** ratio- 
cinations”” as Augustine calls them, in which the author 
tries to place the Catholics in a logical dilemma, and to 
force them to admit that man can live m this world 
without sin. In the second part, there were adduced 


of the new theory, but simply by matching them 7 h 
others which might be thought to make for it{ In 
answer to this paper, Augustine at once (about the 
: 8% On the Perfection of 


f /— 


rn gy Is 
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Jerome simply answered "that he had no leisure to 


miss1on to Palestine was big with consequences. Once _- 


Pelagius in Palestine during the summer and winter of 


ast, and had his mind. 


er to Hilary. 


icily, and which was handed to Augus- 


of three parts. In the first of these were collected a 


BI 1 okt 6 
—— 
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end of 415) wrote a treatise which bears the title 
On the Perfection of Man's Righteousness. —_ 75 
_ The distribution of the matter in this work follows W' _ 
that of the paper to which it is a reply. First of W. 
all (1-16), the ** ratiocinations”' are taken up one by M. ., 
one and briefly answered. As they all concern sin and * # 
have for their object to prove that man cannot be ac- ,# | 
counted a sinner unless he is able, in his own power, W: 
wholly to avoid sin—that is, to prove that a plenary 
_ natural ability is the necessary basis of ality 
Augustine argues per contra that man can entail a sin- 
fulness on himself for which and for the deeds of which Þ . 
he remains responsible, though he be no longer able to Wh 
avoid sin ; he thus allows that, for the race, plgnary * *\; 
ability must stand at the root of sinfulness. LNext | 
(17-22), he discusses the passages of Scripture which 
Calestius had advanced in defence of his teachings. 
These include two classes of texts. There were (1) 
passages in which God commands men to be without 
Sin. These Augustine meets by saying that the point 
- 1s, whether these commands are to be fulfilled wthou? , .7* 
God's aid, in the body of this death, while absent from # . 
the Lord (17-20). There were also (2) passages in which &#, 
God declares that His commandments are not grievous. &' 
These Augustine meets by explaining that all God's & 
commandments are fulhlled only by love, which finds F: 
nothing grievous ; and that this love is shed abroad in & 
our hearts only by the Holy Ghost, without whom we 
have only fear, to which the commandments are not only 7 - 
rievous but impossible./# Lastly, Augustine patiently * 
ollows Ccaolestius through his odd ** oppoﬀitions of / 
texts,” carefully explaining, in an orthodox sense, all _/ 
that he had adduced (23-42). In closing, he takes up 
Ccelestius' statement that ** it is quite possible for manF - | 
not to sin even in word, if God so will,” pointing out |; 
how he avoids saying *'if God give him His aid, 
and then proceeds to Sticanich ctrabully between the _. 
differing assertions of sinlessness that may be madeM}.up 
To say that any man ever lived, or will live, withowt ©; 
needing forgiveness, is to contradict Rom. v. 12, agd {# 
must imply that he does not need a Saviour, agaigst /; 
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Matt. ix. 12, 13. To say that, after his sins have been 
forgiven, any one has ever remained without sin, con- 
tradicts 1 John 1. 8 and Matt. vi. 12. Yet, if God's 
help be allowed, this contention is not $0 wicked as the 


other ; the great heresy is to deny. the necessity of 


God's constant grace, for which we pray when we say, 
'* Lead us not into temptation.” EE 


Activity Subsequent to the Palestinian Acquittal. 


Tidings were now (416) beginning to reach Africa of 
what was doing in the East. There was diligently cir- 
culated everywhere and finally came into Aygustine's 
hands, an epistle of Pelagius own ** filled with van- 
ity.” In it he boasted that fourteen bishops had ap- 
proved his assertion that ** man can live without sin, 
and easily keep the commandments if he wishes,” and 
had thus ** shut the mouth of opposition in confusion” 
and ** broken up the whole band of wicked conspir- 
ators against him.”” Soon afterwards a copy of an 
* ens ies paper,” in which Pelagius used the 
authority of the Palestinian ng against his adver., 
Saries, not altogether without disingenuousness, was 
sent by him to Augustine through the hands of a com- 


' mon acquaintance, Charus by name. It was not. ac- 


companied, however, by any letter from Pelagius ; and 
Augustine wisely refrained from making public use of 
it. Towards midsummer Orosius came with more 
authentic information, and bearing letters from Jerome 
and Heros and Lazarus. 7 
It was apparently betore Orosius came that a contro- 
versial sermon' was preached, only a fragment of which 
has| come down to us.' So far as we can learn from 
the/extant part, its subject seems to have been the re- 


lation of prayer to Pelagianism ; and what we have 


ogens with a striking anecdote. **' When these two 
pFtitions—* Forgive us our debts as we also forgive 
r debtors,” and-* Lead us not into Os '—are 
jected to the Pelagians, what do you think they re- 


| Migne's Edition of Augustine's Works, vol. v. pp. 1719-1723. 
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/? 1 was horrified, my brethren, when 1 heard it. 


' id not, indeed, hear it with my own ears; but my WW 
| holy brother and fellow-bishop Urbanus, who used to b 
be presbyter here and now is bishop of Sicca,” when 
he was in Rome and was arguing with one who held 
these opinions, pressed him with the weight of the 
Lord's Prayer, and ©' what do you think he replied to 
him? * We ask God,' he said, not to lead us into 
temptation lest we Should suffer something that is not 
in our power—lest I should be thrown from my horse, 
lest 1 should break my leg, lest a robber should slay 
me, and the like. For these. things,' he said, * are not 
in my power ; but for overcoming; the temptations of 
my sins, I both have ability if I wish to use it, and am 
not able to receive God's help.'' You see, brethren,” 
the good bishop adds, *' how malignant this heresy is : 
you sece how it horrifies all of you. Have a care that 
you be not taken by it.” He then presses the general 
doctrine of prayer as proving that all good things come 
from God, whose aid 1s always necessary to us and 1s 
always attainable by prayer ; and closes as follows : 
** Consider, then, these things, my brethren, when any 
one comes to you and says to you, * What, then, are we 
to do if we have nothing in our power, unless God gives 
all things? God will not then crown us, but He will 
crown Himself.' Youalready see that this comes from 
that vein : it 1s a vein, but it has poison in it ; it is 
Stricken by the serpent ; it is not s0und. For what 
vatan 1s doing to-day is seceking to cast out from the 
Church by the poison of heretics, just as he once- cast 
out from Paradise by the poison of the serpent. Let 
no one tell you that this one was acquitted by the bish- 
OPS : there was an acquittal, but it was his confession, 
SO to speak, his amendment, that was acquitted. For 
what he said before the bishops seemed catholic ; but 
what he has written in his books, the bishops who pro- = 
nounced the acquittal were ignorant of, And per- 
chance he was really convinced and amended. Foe > 
we ought not to despair of the man who perchance * 
| Compare the words of Cicero quoted above, vol. xiv., p. 467. | | 
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preferred to be united to the catholic faith and fled to 
its grace and aid. Perchance this was what happened. 
But, in any event, it was not the heresy that was ac- 


 quitted, but the man who denied the heresy.”' ? | 
wed The coming of Orosius must have dispelled any lin- 
_ gering hope that the meaning of the council's finding 


was that Pelagius had really recanted. Councils were 


immediately assembled at Carthage and Mileve, and 
the documents which Orosius bd brought were read 
before them. We-know nothing of their proceedings 
except what we can gather from the letters* which they 
Sent to Innocent at Rome, seeking his aid in their con- 
: demnation of the heresy now $0 nearly approved in 
<] Palestine. To these two official letters, Augustine, in 
company with four other bishops, added a private let- 
ter,* in which care was taken that Innocent should be 
informed: on all the points necessary to his decision. 
This important letter begins almost abruptly with a 
characterization of Pelagianism as inimical to the grace 
of God, and has grace for its subject throughout. It 
accounts for the action. of the Palogtininx Synod as 
growing out of a misunderstanding of Pelagius' words, 
in which he seemed to acknowledge grace. Those 
catholic bishops naturally would understand this to 
mean that grace of which they read in the Scriptures, 
and which they were accustomed to preach to their 
people, —the grace by which we are justified from 
NT and saved tirom weakness. hile Pelagius 


x really meant nothing more than that * grace” by which 
ps we are given free will at our creation, ** For it these 
| bisho f, ng; understood that he meant only that grace 
which we have in common with the man wad with 


all along with whom we are men, while he denied that 
by which we are Christians and the $sons of God, they 


! Compare the similar words in Epistle 177, 3, which was written, 


g am condemnatory decisions of the African synods. Do 
q Epritles 175 and 176 in Augustine's Zetfers. 
L-- 3 #2 Z5tle 177. The other bish 

} and\Pozsidius. Po 
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not only could not have patiently listened to him, —they 
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f 


could not even have borne him before their eyes.” 


The letter then proceeds to point out the difference be- 


tween grace and natural gifts, and between grace and 
the law, and to trace out Pelagius' meaning when he 
Speaks of grace and when he contends that man can 
be sinless without any really inward aid. It suggests 
that Pelagius be sent for and thoroughly examined by 


Innocent ; or that he $hould be examined by letter or in 
his writings ; and that he be not cleared until he should 


unequivocally confess the grace of God in the cath- 
olic sense, and anathematize the false teachings in the 
books attributed to him. The book of Pelagius which 
was answered in the treatise On Nature and Grace was 
enclosed with this letter, with the most important pas- 
mes marked : and it was suggested that more was 1n- 
Vo 
Pelagius, who, perhaps, was already brought to a bet- 
ter mind ; the fate of multitudes already led astray, or 
yet to be deceived by these ſalse views, was in danger. 
At about this same time (417), the tireless bishop sent 
a Short letter ' to a Hilary who seems to be Hilary of 
Norbonne, which is interesting from the attempt made 
in it to convey a characterization of Pelagianism to one 
who was as yet ignorant of it. It thus brings out what 
Augustine conceived to be its essential features. * An 
effort has been made,”'' we read, ** to raise a certain 
new heresy, inimical to the grace of Christ, against the 
Church of Christ. It is not yet openly separated from 
the Church. It is the heresy of men who dare to at- 
tribute 80 much power to human weakness that they 


contend that this only belongsito God's grace, —that 


we are created with free will and the posstbility of not 
Sinning, and that we receive God's commandments, 
which are to be fulfilled by us ; while, for keeping and 
fulfilling these commandments, we do not need any 
divine aid. No doubt, the remission of sins is neces- 
Sary for us; for we have no power to right what 
we have done wrong in the past. But for avoiding 
and overcoming sins in the future, for conquering 


1 Epzstle 178. 


ved in the matter than the fate of one single man, - 


cient by its natural capacity without any aid of God's 
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all temptations with virtue, the human will is suffi- 


race. And neither do infants need the grace of the 
aviour, $0 as to be delivered from perdition by it 


through His baptism, seeing that they have contract- 


ed no contagion of damnation from Adam.” ' He en- 


gages Hilary in the destruction of this heresy, which 


ought to be ** concordantly condemned and anathema- 
tized by all who have hope in Christ,” as a © pestifer- 
ous impiety,”” and excuses himself for not undertaking 
its full refutation in a brief letter. = . 

A much more important letter. was dispatched at 
about the same time to John of Jerusalem, who had 
conducted the first Palestinian examination of Pela- 
us and had borne a prominent part in the s8ynod at 


iospolis. With it was sent a copy of Pelagius' book 


which had been examined in the treatise On Nature and 
Grace, as well as a copy of that reply itselft ; and John 
was asked to send Augustine an hate copy of the 
proceedings at Diospohs. Augustine took this occa- 


Sion Seriously to warn his brother bishop against the 


wiles of Pelagius, and to beg him, if he loved Pelagius, 
to let men $see that he did not $0 love him as to be de- 


_ ceived by him. He pointed out that in the book sent 


with the letter, Pelagius called nothing the grace of 


God except nature ; and that he affirmed, and even vehe- 
mently contended, that by free will alone human na- 
ture was able to suffice for itself for working righteous- 
ness and keeping all God's commandments, From this 
any one could see that he opposed the grace of God of 
which the apostles spoke in Rom. vii. 24,25, and con- 
tradicted, as well, all the prayers and benedictions of 
the Church by which blessings were s0ught for men 
from God's grace. ** If you love Pelagius, then,” he 
continued, ** let him, too, love you as himself, —nay, 


more than himself ; and let him not deceive you. For 


when you hear him confess the grace of God and the 


let him be openly asked whether- he is willing-that 


oy of God, you think he means what you mean by it. - 
4 
[ 


2 | | 1 Epzstle 179. 
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we $hould pray God that we sin not ; whether he 
preaches the assisting grace of God without which we 


Hippo, placing his 


would do much evil ; whether he believes that even 
children who have not yet been able to do good or evil 
are nevertheless, on account of one man by whom sin 
entered into the world, sinners in him, and in need of 
being delivered by the grace of Christ.”* If he frankly 
denies such things, Augustine would be pleased to 
hear of 1t. OED | | 
Thus we see the great bishop sitting in his library at 
Lindy on the two ends of the world. 

That nothing may be lacking to the picture of his 
universal activity, we have another letter from him, 
coming from about this same time, that exhibits his 
care for the individuals who had placed themselves in 


Some sort under his tutelage. Among the refugees 


from Rome in the terrible times when Alaric was a sec- 
ond time threatening the city, was a family of noble 


women, Proba, Juliana and Demetrias,'—grandmother, 


mother, and daughter—who, finding an asylum in Af- 


rica, gave themselves to God's service and sought the 


=; Byixtle 188. Os 


friendship and counsel of Augustine. In 413 the grand- 
—_—— **took the veil” under circumstances that 
thrilled the Christian world, and brought out letters of 
congratulation and advice from Augustine and Jerome, 
and also from Pelagius. This letter of Pelagius seems 
not to have fallen into Augustine's way until now (416). 
He was $0 disturbed by it that he wrote to Juliana a 
long letter warning her against its evil counsels.* It 
was $0 Shrewdly phrased that, at first sight, Augustine 
was himself almost persuaded that it did somehow ac- 
knowledge the FRM of God ; but when he compared 
it with others of Pelagius' writings, he saw that, here 
too, he was using ambiguous terms in a non-natural 
sense. The object of his own letter (in which Alypius 
is conjoined as Joint author) is to warn Juliana and her 


_ 1 See The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, N 
P- 459, and the references there given. Com Rob 
vivid account of them in his Zzstory of the Christian Ch 
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holy daughter against all opinions that opposed the 
race of God, and especially against the covert teach- 
ing of the letter of Pelagius to Demetrias.' ** In this _ 
book,”” he says, * were it lawtul for such an one to 
read it, a virgin of Christ would read that her holiness 
and all her $piritual riches are to spring from no other 
Source than herself; and thus, before she attains to the 
erfection of blessedness, she would learn—which may 
God forbid !—to be ungrateful to God.'* He quotes 
the words of Pelagius in which he declares that ** earthly 
riches came from others, but your s$piritual riches no 
one can have conferred on you but yourself ; for these, 
then, you are justly praised, for these you are deservedly 
to be preferred to others—for they can exist only from 
yourselt and in yourself.'” And then, he continues : 
" Far bet from any virgin to listen to statements like 
these. Every virgin of Christ understands the innate 
poverty of the human heart, and therefore declines to be 
adorned otherwise than by the gifts of her Spouse. .. .. 
Let her not listen to him who says, * No one can con- 
| fer them on you but yourself, and my cannot exist 
except from you and 1n you : ' but to him who says, 
'We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.” 
And be not surprised that we speak of these things as 
yours, and not from you ; tor we speak of daily bread 
as * ours,' but yet add, * Give it to us,' lest it $hould be 
thought it was from ourselves.'* Again, he instructs 
her that grace is not mere knowledge, any more than 
mere nature ; and that Pelagius, even when using the 
word © grace,” means no inward or efficient aid, but 
mere nature or knowledge or forgiveness of past sins : 
and beseeches her not to forget the - God of all grace 
from whom (Wisdom 1. 20, 21) Demetrias had that 
ver gs continence which was $0 justly her boast. 
ith the opening of 417, came the answers from In- 
nocent to the African letters.' They were marred by 
much boasttul language concerning the dignity of his 
1 Compare On the Grace of Christ, 40. In the sncceeding sections, 
zone of its statements are examined. : 5 OR 
? Kptistles 181, 182, 183, among Augustine's Letters. © | 
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See, which could not but be distasteful to the Africans, 
But they admirably served their purpose in the satis- 
factory manner in which, on the one hand, they assert- 


. ed the necessity of the ** daily grace and help of God'' 


for our good living, and, on the other, they determined 
that the Pelagians had denied this grace, and declared 
their leaders, Pelagius and Ccelestius, deprived of the 
communion of the Church until they should ** recover 
their senses from the wiles of the Devil by whom they 
are held captive according to his will.” Augustine 


may be pardoned for supposing that a condemnation 


ronounced by two provincial synods in Africa and 
heartily concurred in by the Roman bishop, who had 
already at Jerusalem been recognized as in some sort 
the fit arbiter of this Western dispute, should settle 


the matter. If Pelagius had been jubilant before, Au- 


gustine found this a suitable time for his rejoicing. 


The Treatise on ©* The Proceedings in Palestine,”” and the 
Letter to Paulus. 


About the same time with Innocent's letters, the 
official proceedings of the synod of Diospolis at last 
reached Africa, and Augustine lost no time in pub- 
lishing (early in 417) a full account and examination of 
them, thus providing us with that inestimable boon, a 
full contemporary history of the chief events connected 
with the controversy up to this time. He addresses 
this treatise to Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, and opens 
with an explanation of his delay in discussing Pelagius' 
defence of himselt in Palestine, as due to his not having 
earlier received the official copy of the Proceedings of 
the Council at Diospolis (1-24), Then he proceeds to 
discuss at length the doings of the synod, point 'by 
2608 following the official record step by step (26-45). 

e treats at large here eleven items in the indictment, 
with Pelagius' answers and the synod's decisions ; and 
Shows that in all of them Pelagius either explained 
away his heresy, taking advantage of the judges' 
ignorance of his books, or else openly repudiated}or 
anathematized it. Augustine points out that wheh it 
reached the twelſth item of the indictment (415-44) — 
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which charged Pelagius with teaching that men cannot 
be sons of God unless they are sinless, and with con- 
doning sins of Tgnorance, and with asserting that choice 
1s not free if it depends on God's help and that pardon 
is given according to merit—the synod was $0 indig- 
nant, that, without waiting for Pelagius' answer, it 
condemned the statement ; and Pelagius at once repudi- 
ated and anathematized it (43). How could the synod 
_ act in such circumstances, he asks, except by acquitting 
the man who condemned the heresy ? Atter quoting 
the final judgment of the synod (44), Augustine briefl 
characterizes it and its effect (45) as being indeed all 
that could be expected of the judges, but of no moral 
weight to those better acquainted than they were with 
Pelagius' character and writings. In a word, they ap- 
#4 his answers to them, as indeed they ought to 
ave done; but they by no means approved, but both. p, 
they and he condemned, his heresies as expressed in : 
his writings. To this statement, Augustine appends 
an account of the origin of Pelagianism and of his rela- 
tions to it from the beginning, which has the very high- 
est value as history (46-49) ; and then speaks of the 
character and doubtful practices of Pelagius (50-58), 
returning at the end (59-65) to a thorough canvass of 


. doubtful practices' at the synod. He closes with an 
indignant account of the outrages which the Pelagians 
had perpetrated on Jerome (66). | 

This valuable treatise is not, however, the only ac- 
count of the historical origin of Pelagianism that we - 
have from Augustine's hands. Soon after the death 
of Innocent (March 12, 417), he found occasion to write 


a very long letter* to the venerable Paulinus of Nola, 


| in which he summarized both the history of and the -—: 
arguments against this © worldly philosophy.” He  _ 
begins by saying that he knows Paulinus has in the past L/ 


loved Pelagius as a servant of God, but is ignorant in 

what way he now loves him. For he himselt not only 
has'loved him but loves him still, but in different ways. 

he loved him as apparently a brother-in the true 
faith : now he loves him in the longing that God will 
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| Epzstle 186, written conjointly with Alypius. 


the value of the acquittal which he obtained by s8uch nn 


_ of which gather around the one magic word © 


_ and Grace is a reply. 
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by His mercy free him from his noxious opinions 


against God's grace. He is not merely following re- 
port in 80 speaking of him. No doubt report had for 


a long time represented this of him, but the less heed 


had been given to it because report is accustomed to lie. 
But a book by Pelagius' at last came into his hands 
which left no room for doubt, since in it it was asserted 
repeatedly that God's grace consists of the gift to man 
of the capacity to will and act, and thus was reduced to 
what is common to pagans. and Christians, to the un- 
godly and godly, to the faithful and infidels. He then 
gives a brief account of the measures that had been_ 
taken against Pelagius, and passes on to a treatment 
of the main matters involved in the ogg ing ewe 

646 t e 
grace of God.” He argues first that we are all lost, 
—in one mass and concretion of perdition, —and that 


. God's grace alone makes us to differ. It is therefore 


folly to talk of deserving the beginnings of grace. Nor 


' can a faithful man say that he merits justification by 


his faith, although it 1s given to faith ; for at-once he 
hears the words, ** What hast thou that thou didst not 
receive?” and learns that even the deserving faith is 
the gift of God. But if, peering into God's inscruta- 
ble judgments, we go farther, and ask why from the 
mass of Adam, all of which undoubtedly has fallen by 
one into condemnation, this vessel is inade for honor, 
that for dishonor, —we can only say that we do not 
know more than the fact, and that God's reasons are hid- 
den but His acts are just. Certain it is that Paul 
teaches that all die in Adam ; and that God, by a 
Sovereign election, freely chooses out of that sinful 
mass some to eternal life; and that He knew from the 
beginning to whom He would give this grace, and $0 
the .number of the saints has always been fixed, to 
whom He gives in due time the Holy Ghost. Others, 
no doubt, are called ; but no pthers are elect, or *©* called 
according to His purpose.”'/ On no other body of wa 


1 The book given him by Timasius and James, to which On Nalure 
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trines can it be possibly explained that some infants i 
die unbaptized and are lost. Is God unjust to punich ; 
innocent children with eternal pains? And are they 
not innocent 1 they are not partakers of Adam's sin ? 
And can they be saved from that, save by the unde- 
Served, and that-is the gratuitous, grace of God? The - 
account of the proceedings at the Palestimian 8ynod 1s 0 | 
then taken up, and Pelagius' position in his latest writ- ; 
ings 1s quoted and examined. ** But way Say more ?”' 
he adds. . . . © Ought they not, since they call them- 
selves Christians, to be more careful than the Jews 
that they do not stumble at the stone of offence, while 
they subtly defend nature and free will just like phi- 
losophers of this world who vehemently strive to be 
thought, or to think themselves, to attain for them- 
elves a happy life by the force of their own will? Let 


them take care, then, that they do not make the cross EC. 
of Christ of none effect by the wisdom of word (1 Cor. 1. = 
17), and thus stumble at the rock of offence. For, 1 
human nature, even if it had remained in that integrity 


in which it was created, could: by no means have served. 
its own Creator without His aid. Since then, without 
God's grace it could not keep the safety it had re- 
ceived, how can it without God's grace repair what it 
has lost?” With this profound view of the Divine im- 
manence, and of the necessity of His moving grace in 
all the acts of all His creatures, as over against the 
heathen-deistic view of Pelagius, Augustine touched 
in reality the deepest point m the whole controversy, 
and illustrated the essential harmony of all truth." 

The s$harpest period of the whole conflict was now 
drawing on.* Innocent's death brought Zovtmus to 
the chair of the Roman See, and the efforts which he 
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| made to re-instate Pelagius and Caolestius now began 
| (September, 417). How little the Africans were likely 
to yield to his remarkable demands, may be seen from 
a sermon' which Augustine preached on the 23d of 
September, while Zosimus' letter (written on the 21st 
of September) was on its way to Africa. The preacher 
took his text from John vi. 54-66. *©* We hear here,” 
he s$aid, ** the true master, the divine Redeemer, the 
human Saviour, commending to us our ransom, His 
_ blood. He calls His body food, and His blood drink ; 
and, in qi anne 5 jy food and drink, He says, 

' Except you eat My flesh, and drink My blood, ye 
Shall have no life in you.' What, then, is this eating 
and drinking, but to live? Eat life, drink lite ; you 
Shall have hfe, and life is whole. This will come, — 
that is, the body and blood of Christ will be life to 
every one,—if what is taken visibly in the sacrament 1s 
in real truth spiritually eaten and spiritually drunk. 
But that He might teach us that even to believe in 
Him is of gift, not of merit, He said, * No one comes 
to Me, except the Father who sent Me draw him." 
Draw him, not /zad him. This violence is done to the 
heart, not the flesch Why do you marvel? Believe, 
and you come ; love, and you are drawn. Think not 
that this is harsh and injurious violence ; it is soft, it 
is Sweet ; it 1s $weetness itself that draws you. Is not 
the sheep drawn when the succulent herbage is shown 
to him? And I think that there is no compulsion of 
the body, but an assembling of the desires. So, too, 
do you come to Christ ; wish not to plan a long jour- 
ney, —when you believe, then you come. For to Him 
who 1s everywhere, one comes by loving, not by tak- 
_-Ing a voyage. No doubt, if you come not, it is your 
work ; but if you come, it is God's work. And even 
| after you have come and are walking in the right 
way, become not proud, lest you: perish from 1t : 
. * happy are those that confide in Him,' not in them- 
_ Selves, but in Zim, We are saved by grace, not of our- 
 selves : 1t 1s the gift of God. Why do I continvally 


| Sermon 131, preached at Carthage. 
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Say this to you 27 It 1s because there are men who are 
ungrateful to grace and attribute much to unaided 
and wounded nature. It is true that man received 
reat powers of free will at his creation ; but he lost 
them by sinning. He has fallen into death ; he has 
been . made weak ; he has been left half dead in th 
way, by robbers; the good Samaritan has lifted him | 
up upon his ass and borne him to the inh/ Why | 
Should we boast? But I am told that it is enough tha 
Sins are remitted in baptism. But does the removal 
of sin take away weakness too? What ! will you not 
See that after pouring the oil and the- wine into the 
wounds of the man. leſt half dead by the robbers, he 
must still go to the inn where his weakness may be 
healed ? Nay, SO long as we are in this hfe we bear a 
fragile body ; it is only after we are redeemed from 
corruption that we $shall find no sin and receive the 
crown of righteousness. 'Grace, that was hidden in. 
the Old Testament, is now manifest to the whole 
world, Even though the Jew may be ignorant of it, 
why should Christians be enemies of grace ? why pre- 
Sumptuous of themselves? why ungrateful to grace ? 
For, why did Christ come? Was not nature already 
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here, —that very nature by the praise of which you are Tn, 
6 beguiled? Was not the law here? But the apostle On 
6 Says, * If righteousness is of the law, then is Christ 
= dead in vain.' What the apostle says of the law, that 


we say to these men about nature : if righteousness 1s 
by nature, then Christ 1s dead in vain. What then 
was Said of the Jews, this we see repeated in these_ 
men. They have a zeal for God : I bear them witness 
that they have a zeal for God : but not according to 
knowledge. For, being \ rages of God's righteous- 
ness, and wishing to establish their own, gr are not 
Subject to the righteousness of God. My brethren, 
| Share my compassion. Where you find such men,” 
A wish no concealment ; let there be no perverse pity in 

| yqu : where you find them, wish no concealment at 
| all-/- Contradict and refute, resist, or persuade them 

to us. For already two councils have, in this cause, 

sent letters to the Apostolic See, whence also rescripts 
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Pope's devoted head. 


have come back. The cause is ended : would that 


the error might some day end ! Therefore we admon- 
ish $0 that they may take notice, we teach so that they 
may be instructed, we pray $0 that their way may 
be changed.” | | yy 
Here is certainly tenderness to the persons of the 
teachers of error, readiness to forgive, and readiness 


to £0 all proper lengths in recovering them to the 
tn. 


tru But here is also absolute firmness as to the 
truth itselft, and a manifesto as to policy. Certainly, 
on the lines of the policy here indicated, the Africans 
fought out the coming campaign. They met in coun- 
cil at the end of this year, or early in the next (418), 


and formally replied to Zosimus that the cause had 
been tried, and was finished ; and that the sentence_ 
that had been already pronounced against Pelagius 
and Ccelestius should remain in force until they should 


unequivocally acknowledge that ** we are aided by the 
grace of God through Christ, not only to know, but to 


do, what 1s right, and that in each single act ; so that 


without grace we are unable to have, think, speak, or 
do anything belonging to piety.” As we may see 
Augustine's hand in this, so, doubtless, we may recog- 
nize it in that remarkable piece of engineering which 
crushed Zosimus' plans within the next few months. 
There 1s, indeed, no direct proof that it was due to 
Augustine, or to the Africans under his leading, or to 
the Africans at all, that the State interfered in the 
matter. It is even in doubt whether the action of the 
Empire was put forth as a rescript, or as a self-moved 
decree. But surely it is difficult to beheye that such 
a coup de thedtre could have been prepared for Zosimus 
by chance. As it is well known both that Augustine 
believed in the righteousness of civil penalty for heresy, 


Invoking it on other occasions and defending and using 
it on this, and that he had influential friends at court 


with whom he was in correspondence, it seems, on 
internal grounds, altogether probable that he was th: 
deus ex mackind who let loose the thunders of ecclalty # 
tical and civil enactment simultaneously on the | 
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The Treatises ** On the Grace of Chris!” and ** On 


|  Orzginal Sin.” 

{ © The ** great African. Council” met at Carthage on 
y7 _ the 1st of May, 418. After its decrees were issued, 
) _ Augustine . remained at Carthage and watched the 


effect of the. combination of which he was probably one 
of the moving causes. He had now an opportunity to 
betake himself once more to his pen. hile still at 
| Carthage, at short notice and in the midst of much 
{ distraction, he wrote a large work in two books, which 
| have come down to us under the separate titles of Oz 
the Grace of Christ and On Original Sn, at the instance 
of another of those ascetic families which formed $0 
marked a feature in those troubled times. Pimanus 
and Melania, the daughter of Albina, were husband 
and wite, who, leaving Rome amid the wars with Alaric, 
had lived together continently in Africa for some_. 
time, but now in Palestine had separated, he to become 
head of a monastery, and $he an inmate of a convent. 
While in Africa, they had lived at Sagaste under the 
tutelage of Alypius, and in the enjoyment of the friend- 
Ship and instruction of Augustine. After retiring to 
Bethlehem, like the other holy ascetics whom he had 
known in Africa, they kept up their relations with 
him. Like the others, also, they became acquainted 
with Pelagius in Palestine, and were well-nigh deceived 
by him, They wrote to Augustine that they had 
begged Pelagius to condemn in writing all that had 
been alleged against him, and that he had replied, m 
the presence of them all, that * he anathematized the 
man who either thinks or says that the grace of God 
whereby Christ Jesus came into the worl To Save SIN- 
ners is not necessary, not only for every hour and for 
every moment, but also for every act of our hves,” 
and had asserted that ** those who endeavor to disannul 
| it are kak yy 5 everlasting punishment.'”* Moreover, 
+ <=, they wrote, Pelagius had read to them, out of his book 
£ *©h@ had sent to Rome,* his assertion ** that infants 
s; e Grace of Chris, 2. | py 


o-called Confessi0n of Faith sent to Innocent after the Synod 
Þolis, which, however, arrived after Innocent's death. | 
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ought to be baptized with the same formula of sacramen- 
| tal words as adults.””* They expressed their delight at 
hearing from Pelagius these words, which seemed ex- 
actly what they should wish to hear : and yet they felt 
impelled to consult Augustine about them, before they. 
fully committed themselves regarding them.* It was 
in answer to this appeal, that the present work was 
written. Its two books take up the two points in 
Pelagius' asseveration. The theme of the first is, ** the 
assistance of Divine grace towards our justification, 
by which God co-operates in all things for good to 
those who love Him and whom He first loved, giving 
to them that He may receive from them.'” While the 
Subject of the second 1s, *' the sin which by one man 
E has entered the world along with death, and $0 has 
: passed upon all men.”"? 
The first book, On the Grace of Christ, begins by quot- 
; / ing and examining Pelagius' anathema of all those who 
EW deny that grace 1s necessary for every action (2 $q.). 
* Avgustine confesses that this would deceive all who 
were not fortified by knowledge of Pelagius' writings. 
But he asserts that in the light of these writings it 1s 
clear that Pelagius means that grace is always neces4 
Sary, only because we need continually to remember _ 
| the forgiveness of our sins, the example of Christ, the 
E | teaching of the law, and the like. Then he enters 
5 x (4 $q.) upon an examination of Pelagius' scheme of 
human faculties, and quotes at length the account of - 
them as given in his book, /z Defence of Free Will. 
Pelagius distinguishes between the poss:ib:/ztas ( posse), 


voluntas eta and actto (esse), and declares that the 

first only is from God and receives aid from God, 
while the others are entirely ours and in our own 

; 1s wer. Augustine opposes to this the passage in 

LE: _ + Phil. us. 12, 13 (6), and then criticises (7 $q.) Pelagius' 

WE.” ambiguous acknowledgment that God is to be praised 

| | for man's good works *' because the capacity tor an 
action on man's part is from God,'” which reduces all 

+ O58 - 27 0On Origmal Sin, 1. SORE * /bzd. 5. 

TiN _ Tv Ox the Grace of Christ, 55. 
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grace to the primeval endowment of nature with 


fe _— ( possibilizas, posse) and the help afforded it 
by the law and teaching. Augustine points out the 
difference between law and grace, and the purpose of 
the former as a pedago, ue to the latter (9 $q.), and 
then reſutes Pelagius' further definition of grace as 
consisting in the promise of future glory and the reve- 
lation of wisdom, by an appeal to Paul's thorn in the 
flesh and his expenence under its discipline (11 $0.) 
Pelagius' illustrations of his theory of natural faculty 
from our senses are then sharply tested (16), The 
criticism on the whole doctrine is then pressed (17 $q.), 
that it makes God equally sharer in our blame for evil 
acts as in our praise for good ones, since if God does 
help and His help is only His gift to us of ability to 


.act in. either part, then He has equally helped to the 


evil deeds as to the good. The assertion that this 


be i pars of either part” is the fecund root of both - 
ZOO 


and evil 1s then criticised $1905 and opposed 
to Matt. vn. 18, with the result of estabiishing 6 
must seek two roots in our dispositions for $0 diverse 
results, —covetousness for evil, and love for good, — 
not a single root in nature for both. Man's ** capac- 
ity,”' it 1s argued, 1s the root of nothing ; but 1t 1s 
capable of both good and evil according to the movin 
cause, which, in the case of evil, is man-originated, 


while, in the case of 46g it is from God (21). Next, 
that grace is given ver ts. to 
t 1s 


Pelagius' assertion 
our merits (23 $q.) is taken up and examined. 

Shown, that, despite his anathema, Pelagius holds to 
this doctrine, and in $0 extreme a form as explicitly to 
declare that man comes and cleaves to God by his free- 
dom of will alone, and without God's aid. He shows 
that the Scriptures teach just the opposite (24-26) ; 


and then points out how Pelagius has confounded the 
ſunctions ot knowledge and love (27 89.), and how he 


forgets that we cannot have merits until we love God, 
while John certainly asserts that God loved us firs! 


(1 John iv. 10). The representation that what grace 


does is to render obedience eas:er (28-30), and the twin 


view that prayer is only relatively necessary, are next 
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criticised (32). That Pelagius never acknowledges real 
grace is then demonstrated by a detailed examination 
of all that he had written on the subject (31-45). The 
book closes (46-80) with a full refutation of Pelagius' 
ppral to Ambrose, as if he supported him; and an 

_ exhibition of Ambrose's contrary testimony as to grace 
and its necessity.. 

f The object of the second book—Orn Original Sin—1s 
to show, that, in spite of Pelagius' admissions as to the 
baptism of infants, he yet demes that they inherit 
original sin and contends that they are born free from 
corruption, The book opens by pointing out that 
there 1s no question as to Ccalestius' teaching in this 
matter (2-8). At Carthage he refused to condemn 
those who say that Adam's sin injured no one but him- 
Self and that infants are born in the same s$tate that 
Adam was in before the fall; and he openly asserted 
at Rome that there is no sin ex iraduce. As for Pela- 

us, he is s1mply more cautious and mendacious than 
-eelestius. He deceived the Council at Diospolis, but 
failed to deceive the Romans (5-13), and, as a matter | 
of fact (14-18), teaches exactly what Ccalestius does. 
In support of this assertion, Felagius' Defence of Free 
Wil 1s quoted, wherein he asserts that we are born 
neither good nor bad ** but with a capacity for either,”'y 
and © as without virtue, s0 without vice ; and that pre- 
vious to the action of our own proper will, that alone is, 
in man which God has formed” (14). Augustine also 
quotes Pelagius' explanation of his anathema against 
those who say Adam's sin injured only himself, as 
meaning that he has injured man by setting a bad 
'* example ;*' and his even more sinuous explanation of 
his anathema against those who assert that infants are 
born in the same condition that Adam was in before 
=, he fell, as meaning that they are #*fants and he was a 
4 man / (16-18). With this introduction to them, Augus- 
— ___ tine next treats of Pelagius' subterfuges (19-25), and 
then animadverts on the importance of the issue (26-37), 
pointing out that Pelagianism is not a mere error but 
= Jr a deadly heresy, and strikes at the very centre. of 
"1 Christianity, A counter argument of the Pelagians is 


I 
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T then taken up (38-45), ** Does not the doctrine of Orig - 
inal gin make marriage an evil thing ?” No, says 
Augustine, marriage is ordained by Ged and is Way i 

but it is a diseased good, and hence what is born of it 
1S a good nature made by God, but this good nature in 
a diseased condition, _ result of the Devil's work. 
Hence, 1t it be asked why God's gitt produces any 
thing for the Devil to take possession of, it is to be an-_ 
sSwered that God gives his gifts liberally (Matt. v.45), 
and makes men ; but the Devil makes these men sin- 
ners. (46). /Finally, as Ambrose had been appealed to 
in the former book, so at the end of this it is sRhown 
that he openly proclaimed the doctrine of original sn, 
and here too, before Pelagius, condemned Pelagius 


(47 84) 
Sermons at Carthage. 


What azo meant by writing to Pinianus and 
his family that he was more oppressed by work at 
Carthage than anywhere else, may perhaps be illus- 
trated from his ilipence in preaching while in that 
capital, He seems to have been almost constantly in 
the pulpit during this period © of the sharpest conflict 


{ with them,''* preaching against the Pelagians. There 
1s one series of his sermons, of the exact dates of which 
we can be pretty sure, which may be adverted to here. 

This includes Sermons 151 and 152, preached early in 


October, 418 ; Sermon 155 on October 14, 156 on Oc- 
tober 17, and 26 on October 18. They thus follow one 
another almost with the regularity of the days. The first 
was based on Rom. vii. 15-28, Augustine declares this , 
text to contain dangerous words if it is not properly 
understood ; for men are prone to sin, and when they 
hear the apostle $0 speaking they do evil and think 
they are like him. They are meant to teach us, how- 4 
ever, that the life of the just in this body is a wan not = 


yet a triumph : the triumph will come only when death "F 
1s swallowed up in victory. It would, no doubt, be "RL 
better nat to have an enemy than even to conquer. It 


1 On the Gift of Perseverance, 55. 
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would be better not to have evil desires. But we have 
them. Nevertheless, let us not follow after them. If. 
they rebel against us, let-us rebel against them ; if they 
fight, let us fight ; if they besiege, let us besiege : let 
us look only to this, that they do not conquer. With 
Some evil desires we are born : others we make by bad 
habit. It is on account of those with which we are 
born that infants are baptized—that they may be freed 
from the guilt of inheritance, not from any evil of cus- 
tom, which, of course, they have not. And it is on 
account of these, too, that our war must be endless : 
the concupiscence with which we are born cannot be 
_ done away as long as we live; it may be diminished, 
but not done away. Neither can the law free us, for 
it only reveals the sin to our fuller apprehens1on. 
bednomdy" then, 1s hope, save in the superabundance of 
race. 
n The next sermon (152) takes up the words in Rom. 
viii. 1-4, and points out that the inward aid of the 
Spirit brings all the help we need. ** We, like farmers 
-in the field, work from without : but, if there were no 
one who worked from within, the seed would not take 
root in the ground, nor would the sprout arise in the 
held, nor would the shoot grow strong and become a 
tree, nor would branches and fruit and leaves be pro- 
duced, Therefore the apostle distinguishes between 
the work of the workmen and the work of the Creator 
(1 Cor. 1ii. 6, 7). If God give not the increase, empty 
is this sound within your ears; but if He gives, it 
avails Somewhat that we plant and 'water, and our labor 
is not in vain.'' He then applies this to the individual 
Striving against his lusts; warns against Manichean 
error ; and distinguishes between the three laws, —the 
law of sin, the law of faith, and the law of deeds, —de- 
fending the last, the law of Moses, against the Mani- 
FE cheans. Then he comes to the words of the text, and 
FE explains its chief phrases, closing thus : * What else 
do we read. here than that Christ is a sacrifice for 
Sin ? . . , Behold by what *sin' he condemned sin : by 
the sacrifice which he made for sins, he condemned sin. 
This is the law of the Spirit of life which has freed you 
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from the law of sin and death. For that other law, 
the law of the letter, the law that commands, is indeed 
ood ; * the commandment is holy and just and good : * 
ut * it was weak through the flesh,” and what it com- 
manded it could not bring about in us. Therefore 
there is one law, as I began by saying, that reveals sin 
to you, and another that takes it away : the law of 
the letter reveals sin, the law of grace takes it away.” 
Sermon 155 covers the same ground, and more, taking 

_ the broader text, Rom. viii. 1-11, and fully developing 
its teaching, especially as discriminating between the 
law of sin and the law of Moses and the !aw of faith ; the 
law of Moses being the holy law of God written with 
His finger ca the tables of stone, while the law of the 
Spirit of life 1s nothing other than the same law writ- 
ten in the heart, as the prophet (Jer. xxx. 1, 33) clearly 
declares. So written, it does not terrify from without, 
but soothes from within. Great care 1s also taken, lest 
by such phrases as, © walk in the Spirit, not m the 
flesh,”” ** who $hall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?” a hatred of the body should be begotten. 
** Thus you $hall be freed from the body of this death, 
not by having no body, but by having another one and 
dying no more. If, indeed, he had not added, * of this 
death,” perchance an error might have been suggested 
to the human mind, and it mich have been said, * You 
See that God does not wish us to have a body.' But 
He says, * the body of this death.' Take away death, 
and the body 1s good. Let our last enemy, death, be 
taken away, and my dear flesh will be mine for eter- 
nity. For no one can ever * hate his own flesh.” Al- 
though the * spirit lusts against the flesh and the flesh 
against the spirit,' although there is now a strife in this 
house, yet the husband is seeking by his strife not the 
ruin of, but concord with, his wife. Far be it, far be 
it, my brethren, that the spirit should hate the flesh in 
lusting against it! It hates the vices of the flesh ; it 
hates the wisdom of the flesh ; it hates the contention 
of death. This corruption shall put on incorruption, — 
this mortal shall put on immortality ; it is s0wn a natu- 
ral body—it sball rise a $piritual body ;- and you $hall 
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See full and perfect concord, —you s$hall see the crea- 


ture praise the Creator.'” One of the special interests_ 


of such passages is to show, that, even at this early 
date, Augustine was careful to guard his hearers from 
Manichean error while proclaiming original sin.' One 
of the sermons which, probably, was preached about 
this time (153), is even entitled, ** Against the Mani- 
cheans openly, but tacitly against the Pelagians,”' and 
bears witness to the early development of the method 
that he was somewhat later to use effectively against 
"mg charges of Manicheanism against the Catho- 
ICS." 

Three days afterwards, Augustine preached on the 


next few verses, Rom. vin. 12-17, but can scarcely be 


Said to have risen to the height of its great argument, 
The greater part of the sermon is occupied with a dis- 


cussion of the law, why it was given, how it is legiti- 


mately used, and its usefulness as a pedagogue to bring 
us to Christ. It then passes on to speak of the need ot 
a mediator; and then, of what it 1s to live according to 
the flesh, which includes living according to merely 
human nature, and the need of mortifying the flesh in 
this world. All this, of course, gave full opportunity 
for opposing the leading Pelagian errors ; and the ser- 
mon 1s$ brought to a close by a direct polemic against 
their assertion that the function of grace is only to 
make it more easy to do what is right. ** With the sail 
more easlly, with the oar with more difficulty : never- 


theless even with the oar we can go. On a beast more 


easlly, on foot with more difficulty : nevertheless prog- 
ress can be made on foot. It is not true! For the 
true Master who flatters no one, who deceives no one, — 
the truthſul Teacher and very Saviour to whom this 
very grievous schoolmaster has led us, —when he was 
Speaking about good works, 7.e., about the fruits of the 
twigs and branches, did not say, * Without me, indeed, 
you can do something, but you will do it more easily 
with me;' He did not $ay, © You can produce your 


3 Compare below. Neander, in the second volume (E. T.) of his 
 History of the Christian Church, discusses the matter in a very fair 
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fruit without me, but more richly with me.' He did 
not say this! Read what He said : it is the holy gos- 
pel, —bow the proud necks!  Augustine does not say 
this: the Lord says it. What says the Lord? * With- 
out me you can do nothing / * ** 

On the very next day he was again in the pulpit, and 
taking for his text chiefly the ninety-fiith Psalm.* He 
began by quoting the” sixth verse, and laying stress on 
the words ©' Our Maker.'' *' No Christian,' he s$aid, 
* doubted that God had made him, and that in such a 
sense that God created not only the first man, from 
whom all have descended, but that God to-day creates 
every man,—as-He s$aid to one of His saints, ** Before 
that I formed thee in the womb, I knew thee.” At 
first He created man apart from man ; now He creates 
man from man : nevetheless, whether man apart from 
man, or man from man, **it 1s He that made us, and 
not we ourselves.'' Nor has He made us and then de- 
serted us; He has not cared to make us, and not cared 
to keep us. Will He who made us without being 
asked, desert us when He is besought? But is it not 
just as foolish to say, as Some say or are ready to say, 
that God made them men, but they make themselves 
righteous? Why, then, do we pray to God to make 
us righteous? The first man was created in a nature 
that was without fault or flaw. He was made right- 
eous : he did not make himself righteous ; what he did 
for himself was to fall and break his righteousness. 
This God did not do : He permitted it, as if He had 
Said, ** Let him desert Me; let him find himself ; and 
let his misery prove that he has no ability without 
Me.” In this way God wished to show man what 
free will was worth without God. O evil free will 
without God ! Behold, man was made good ; and 
by free will man was made evil! When will the 
evil man make himgelf good by free will? When 
good, he was not able to keep himself good ; and 
now that he is evil, is he to make himself ? Na 
behold, He that made us has also made us © F 


z Sermon. 26. 


came an offence to pious and catholic ears. 
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ne cad (Ps.: xcv. 7). This is a distinguishing gift. 
Nature is common to all, but grace is not. It is not to 
be confounded with nature ; but if it were, it would 
Still be gratuitous. For certainly no man, before he 
existed, deserved to come into existence. And yet 
God has made him, and that not like the beasts or a 
Stock or a stone, but in His own image. Who has 
iven this benefit? He gave it who was in existence : 
e received it who was not. And only He could do 
this, who calls the things that are not as though they 
were : of whom the apostle says that * He chose us 
before the foundation of the world.''” We have been 
made in this world, and yet the world was not when 
we were chosen. Ineffable ! wonderful! They are 
chosen who are not : neither does He err in choosing 
nor choose in vain. He chooses, and has elect whom 
He is to create to be chosen : He has them in Himself, 
not indeed in His nature, but in His prescience. Let 


us not, then, glory in ourselves, or dispute against 


race, It we arte men, He made us. It we are be- 

evers, He made us this too, He who sent the Lamb 
to be slain has, out of wolves, made us sheep. This is 
grace. And it is an even greater grace than that 
grace of nature by which we were all made men.' "1 
am continually endeavoring to discuss 8uch things 
as these,” said the preacher, **' against a new heresy 
which is attempting to rise ; because 1 wish you to be 
fixed in the good, untouched by the evil. . . . For, 
disputing against grace in favor of free will, oy 0. 

6 

began to create horror ; they began to be avoided ung 
fixed pest ; it began to be said of them, that they argued 


against grace. And they found $uch a device as 


this: . . . * Because I defend man's tree will and say 
that free will is sufficient in order that I may be right- 
eous, ' Says one, *'I do not say that it is without the 
grace of God.' The ears of the pious are pricked up, 
and he who hears this already begins to rejoice : 
* Thanks be to God ! He does not defend free will with- 
out the grace of God ! There is free will, but it avails 
nothing without the grace of God.' It, then, they do 
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not defend tree will without the grace of God, what 


evil do they say? Expound to us, O teacher, what 
grace you mean? * When I ay,” he says, * the free 
will of man, you observe that I say "of man”? ' 
What then? * Who created man?' God. * Who gave 
him free will? ' God. * If, then, God created man, 


and God gave man free will, whatever man is able to 


do by free will, to whose grace does he owe it, except 
to Hz who made him with free will?' And this is 
what they think they say so acutely ! - You see, never- 
theless, my brethren, how they preach that general 
grace by which we were created and by which we are 
men ; and, of course, we are men in common with the un- 
godly, and are Christians apart from them. It is this 
grace by which we are Christians, that we wish them 
to preach, this that we wish them to acknowledge, this 


that we wish, —of which the apostle says, * I do not 


make void the grace of God, for it righteousness is by 


the law, Christ 1s dead in vain.'*” Then the true func- | 


tion of the law was explained as a revealer of our sin- 
fulness and a pedagogue to lead us to Christ : the Mani- 
chean depreciation of the Old-Testament law was 
attacked, but its insufhiciency for salvation was pointed 


out ; and $80 his hearers were brought back to the 


necessity of grace, which is illustrated from the story 
of the raising of the dead child in 2 Kings iv. 18-37 : 
the dead child being Adam ; the ineffective staft (by 
which we ought to walk), the law ; but the living 
pact Christ with his grace, which we must preach. 
* The prophetic staff was not enough for the dead 
boy : would dead nature itself have been enough ? 
Even this by which we are made, although we nc- 
where read of it under this name, we nevertheless, be- 
cause it is given gratuitously, confess to be grace. But 
we Show to you a greater grace than this, by which 


we are Christians. . . . This 1s the grace by Jesus 


Christ our Lord : it was He that made us,—both be- 


fore we were at all it was He that made us, and now, 


after we are made, it is He that has made us all right- 
eous, —and not we ourselves.'” There was but one 


mass of perdition from Adam, to which nothing was. 


ANC 
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inishment ; and from that mass vessels have 


due but pu © 
been made unto honor. ** Rejoice because you have 


escaped ; you have escaped the death that was due, — 


you have received the life that was not due. * But,” 
you ask, * why did He make me unto honor, and an- 
other unto dishonor?' Will you who will not hear 
the apostle saying, * O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God ? * hear Augustine? . . . Do you wish to 


dispute with me? Nay, wonder with me, and cry out 


with me, * Oh the depth of the riches!' Let us both 
be afraid, —let us both cry out, * Oh the depth of the 
riches!” Let us both agree in fear, lest we perish in 
error.” | Es 


The Letter to Optatus. 


- Augustine was not less busy with his pen, during 
these months, than with his voice. Ouite a series of 
letters belong to the last half of 418, in which he argues 
to his distant correspondents on the same themes which 
he was $0 iterantly trying to make clear to his Cartha- 
ginian auditors. One of the most interesting of these 
was written to a fellow-bishop, Optatus, on the origin 
of the soul.' Optatus, hke Jerome, had expressed him- 
Self as favoring the theory of a special creation of each 
at birth ; and Augustine, in this letter as in the paper 
Sent to Jerome, lays great stress on $0 holding our 
theories on $0 obscure a matter as to conform to the 
indubitable fact of the transmission of siIn. This fact, 
such passages as 1 Cor. xv. 21 $9. Rom. v. 12 $q., 
make certain ; and in stating this, Augustine takes the 


opportunity to outline the chief contents of the catholic 


faith over against the Pelagian denial of original sin 
and grace : that all are born under the contagion of 
death and in the bond of guilt ; that there is no deliv- 


erance except in the one Mediator, Christ Jesus ; that 
before His coming men received him as promised, now 


as already come, but with the same faith ; that the law 
was not intended to save, but to Shut up under sin and 


1 Egitle 190. 
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SO to force us back upon the one Saviour; and that the 
distribution of grace 1s sovereign. | 
__ Avugustine pres into God's sovereign counsels some- 
what more freely here than is usual with him. ** But 
why those also are created who, the Creator foreknew, 
would belong to damnation, not to grace, the blessed 
apostle mentions with as much succinct -brevity as 
great eons & For he says that God, * wishing to 
Show His wrath and demonstrate His power,' etc. (Rom. 
x: 23% heats, þ however, would He seem unjust in 
forming vessels 'of wrath for perdition, it the whole 
mass from Adam were not condemned. That, there- 
fore, they are made on birth vessels of RIOT HEUINTEY 
to the punisghment due to them ; but that they are= 
made by re-birth vessels of mercy, belongs to the grace 
that is not due to them. God, therefore, shows His. 
wrath, —not, of course, perturbation of mind, such as 
is called wrath among men, but a just and fixed ven- 
geance. . . . He $hows also His power, by which He 
makes a good use of evil men, and endows them with 
many natural and temporal goods, and bends their evil 
to admonition and instruction of the good by compar1i- 
SON with it, 80 that these may learn from them to give 
thanks to God that they have been made to differ from 
them, not by their own deserts which were of like kind 
in the same mass, but by His pity. . . . But by cre- 
ating $0 many to be born who, He foreknew, would 
not belong to His grace, so that they are more by an 
incomparable multitude than those whom He deigned 
to predestinate as children of the promise into the 
glory of His kingdom, —He wished to show by this 
very multitude of the rejected how entirely of no mo- 
ment it is to the just God what is the multitude of 
those most justly condemned. And that hence also 
those who are redeemed from this condemnation may 
understand, that what they see rendered to $0 great a 
part of the mass was the desert of the whole of it, —not 
only of those who add many others to original sin, by 
the choice of an evil will, but as well of so0 many chil- 
dren who are snatched from this life without the grace 
of the Mediator, bound by no bond except that of orig- 
inal sin alone.” ; TI Rep 
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With respect to the question more immediately con- 


cerning which the letter was written, Augustine explains 
that he is willing to accept the opinion that souls are 
created for men as they are born, it only it can be 
made plain that it is consistent with the orginal sn 


that the Scriptures $0 clearly teach. In the paper sent 
to Jerome, the difficulties of creationism are sufhciently 


urged ; this letter is interesting on account of its state- 


ment of some of the difficulties of traducianism also, — 
thus evidencing Augustine's clear view of the peculiar 
complexity of the problem, and justifying his attitude 


of balance and uncertainty between the two theories. 


* The human understanding,' he says, * can scarcely 
comprehend how a soul arises from a parent's soul in 
the offspring ; or 1s transmitted to the offspring as a 
candle 1s ighted from a candle ard thence another fire 
comes into ex1istence without loss to the former one. 
Is there an incorporeal seed for the soul, which passes, 
by some hidden and invisible channel of its own, from 


the father to the mother, when it 1s conceived in the 


woman ? Or, even more incredible, does it he enfold- 
ed and hidden within the corporeal seed ? ' He is lost 
in wonder over the question whether, when conception 
does not take place, the immortal seed of an immortal 
Soul perishes ; or, whether the immortality attaches it- 
Self to it only when it lives. He even expresses doubt 
whether traducianism will explain what 1t is called in 
to explain, much better than creationism ; in any case, 
who denies that God is the maker of every $soul? 
Isaiah Ivu. 16 s$ays, ** I have made every breath ;” 
and the only question that can arise is as to method, — 
whether He *' makes every breath from the one first 
breath, just as He makes every body of man from the 
one first body ; or whether He makes new bodies indeed 
from the one body, but new souls out. of nothing.”” 
Certainly nothing but Scripture can determine such a 
question ; but where do the Scriptures speak unam- 
biguously upon it? The passages to which the crea- 
tionists point only affirm the admitted fact that God 
makes the soul ; and the traducianists forget that the 
word *' soul'' in the Scriptures is ambiguous, and can 
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mean * man,”' and even a © dead man.” What more 
can be done, then, than to assert what is certain, viz., 
that sin is propagated, and leave what is uncertain in 
the doubt in which God has chosen to place it? _ 
This letter was written not long after the 1s8ne of 
Zosimus' Tractoria, which demanded the Signature of all 
to African orthodoxy ; and Augustine sends Optatus 
** copies of the recent letters which have been sent 
forth trom the Roman See, whether specially to the 
African bishops or generally to all bishops,”” on the 
Pelagian controversy, © lest perchance they had not 
yet reached” his correspondent, who, it 1s very evi- 
dent, he was anxious should thoroughly realize © that 
the authors, or certainly the most energetic and noted 
teachers,'* of these new heresies, *©*f had been con- 
demned in the whole Christian world by the vigilance 
of episcopal councils aided by the Saviour who keeps 
His Church, as well as by two venerable overseers of 
the Apostolical See, Pope Innocent and Pope Zosimus, 
unless they should show: repentance by being con- 
vinced and reformed.” To this zeal we owe it that the. 
letter contains an extract from Zosimus' 7ractoria, one 
of the two briet fragments of that document that have 
reached our day. 


The Correspondence with Sixtus. 


There was another ecclesiastic in Rome, besides_ 
Zosimus, who was strongly suspected of favoring the 
Pelagians. This was the presbyter Sixtus, who after- 
wards became Pope Sixtus. IT, But when Zosimus 
issued his condemnation of Pelagianism, Sixtus sent 
also a short letter to Africa addressed to Aurehus of 
Carthage. This, though brief, spoke with consider- 
able vigor against the heresy which he was commonly 
believed to have before defended,* and which claimed 
him as its own.* Some months afterwards, he sent an- 
other similar, but longer, letter to Augustine and 
Alypius, more fully expounding his rejection of ** the 


1 See Epzstle 194, 1. WE | * Ibid. IQ1,.I. 
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fatal dogma” of Pelagius, and his acceptance of *' that 
_ grace of God freely given by Him to small and great, 
to which Pelagius' dogma was diametrically opposed. 
Augustine was overjoyed with these developments. 
He quickly rephed in a short letter ' in which he ex- 
re. the delight he had in learning from Sixtus' own 
hand that he was not a defenderof Pelagius, but a preach- 
er of grace. And close upon the heels of this he sent 
another much longer letter,* in which he discusses the 
Subtler arguments of the Pelagians with an anx1ous 
care that seems to bear witness to his desire to confirm 
and support his correspondent in his new opinions. 
Both letters testify to Augustine's approval of the per- 
Secuting measures which had been instituted by the 
Roman see in obedience to the emperor ; and urge on 
Sixtus his duty not only to bring the open heretics to 
deserved punishment, but to track out those who 
Spread their poison secretly, and even to remember 
those whom he had tormerly heard announcing the 
error before it had been condemned and who were 
now silent through fear, and to bring them either to 
open recantation of their tormer beliefs, or to punish- 
ment. 4 

It is pleasanter to recall the dialectic of these letters. 
The greater part of the second is given to a discussion 
of the 'gratuitousness of- grace, which, just because 
grace, 1s given to no preceding merits. Many subtle 
objections to this doctrine were brought forward b 
the Pelagians. - They said that ** free will is taken 
away it we assert that man does not have even a good 
will without the aid of God :'' that we make ** God an 
accepter of persons, it we believe that without an 
preceding merits He has mercy on whom He will, 
and whom He will He calls, and whom He will 
He makes religious : '' that ** it is unjust, in one and 
the same case, to deliver one and punish another :” 
that, it such a doctrine be preached, **men who do 
not wish to live rightly and faithfully,. will excuse 
themselves by saying that they have done nothing evil 
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Thy living ill, since they have not received the uqees by 
which they might live well :*\that it 1s a puzzle © how 
Sin can pass over to the children of the faithful, when 
it has been remitted to the parents in baptism :** that 
** children respond truly by the mouth of their sponsors 
that they believe in remission of sins, but not because 
sins are remitted to 7hem, but because they believe 
that sins are remitted in the church or in baptism to. 
those in whom they are found, not to those in whom 
they do not exist ;'' and consequently they said that 
'* they were unwilling that infants should be 80 bap- 
tized unto remission of sins as if this remission took 
place in them, '* for (they-contended) ** they have no in ; 
but they are to be baptized, although without sin, with 
the same rite of baptism through which remiss1on of 
sins takes place in any that are sinners.'” Thais last 
objection 1s especially interesting,' because it furnishes 
us with the reply which the Pelagians made to the 
argument that Augustine so strongly pressed against 
them from the very act and ritual of baptism, as imply- 
ing remission of sins.* / His rejoinder to it here 1s to 
point to the other parts of the same ritual, and to ask 
why, then, infants are exorcised and exsufflated in bap- 
tism. ** For, it .cannot be doubted that this 1s done 
fictitiously, 1t the Devil does not rule over them ; but 
if he rules over them, and they are theretore not falsely 
_ exorcised and exsufflated, why does that Prince of 
Sinners rule over them except because of sin ?" 
On the fundamental matter of the gratuitousness of 
grace, this letter is very explicit. * It we seek for the 
deserving of hardening, we $hall-find it. . . . Butit 
we seek tor the deserving of pity, we $shall not find it ; 
for there 1s none, lest grace be made a vanity if it 1s 
not given gratis but rendered to merits. But, should 
we say that faith preceded and in it there is desert of 
grace, what desert did man have before faith that he 
Should receive faith? For, what did he have that he 
did not receive? and it he received it, why does he 


1 It appears to have been first reported to Anguatns by Marins Mer- 
cator, in a letter received at Carthage. See ZApzs/e 193, 3 _ 
? As, for example, in On the Merzts and Remtss10n of Sins, etc., i. 
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| lory as if he received it not? For as man would not 
ot, wisdom, understanding, prudence, fortitude, 


knowledge, piety, fear of God, unless-he had received 


(according to the prophet) the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, of prudence and fortitude, of knowl- 
edge and piety and the fear of God ; as he would not 
have justice, love, continence, except the spirit were 
received of whom the apostle says, * For you did not 
receive the Spirit of fear, but of virtue, and love, and 
continence : ' 80 he would not have faith unless he re- 


ceived the spirit of faith of whom the same apostle 


Says, * Having then the same $pirit of faith, according 
to what 1s written, ** I believed and therefore spoke, ' 
we too believe and therefore speak.'L But that He is 
not received by desert, but by His mercy who has 
mercy on whom He will, is manifestly shown where he 
Says of himself, * I have obtained mercy to be faith- 
tul.'”” © It we s$hould say that the merit of prayer 
precedes, that the giſt of grace may follow, . . . even 
prayer itselt is found among the giits of grace'' (Rom. 
vill. 26). * It remains, then, that faith itself, whence 
all righteousness takes beginning, . . . it remains, 1 
Say, that even faith itself is not to be attributed to the 
human will which they extol, nor to any preceding 
merits, since from it begin whatever good things are 
merits : but it is to be confessed to be the gratuitous 
gift of God, since we consider it true grace, that is, 
without merits, inasmuch as we read in the same epis- 


| tle, © God divides out the measure of faith to each ' 


(Rom. xii. 3). Now, good works are done by man, 
but faith 1s wrought in man, and without it these are 
not done by any man. For all that is not of faith is 


8in'' (Rom. xiv. 23.) / 


Letters to Mercator and Asellicus. 


By the same messenger who carried this important 
letter to Sixtus, Augustine $sent also a letter to Mer- 
cator,' an African layman who was then apparently at 
Rome, but who was afterwards (in 429) to render ser- 
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vice by instructing the Emperor Theodosius as to the 
_ nature and history of Pelagianism, and so preventing 
the appeal of the Polegate to him from being granted. 
Now he appears as an inquirer. Augustine, while at 
Carthage, had received a letter from him in which he 
had consulted him on certain questions that the Pela- 
nog had..raised, but in such a manner as to indicate” 
iS Opposition to them, Press of business had com- 
pelled the postponement of the reply until this later 
date. One of the questions which Mercator had put 
concerned the Pelagian account of infants sharing mn 
the one baptism unto remiss1on of sins, which we have 
Seen Augustine answering when writing to Sixtus. 
In this letter he replies : © Let them, then, hear the 
Lord (John mi. 36), Infants, theretore, who are made 
believers by others, by whom they are brought to bap- 
tism, are, of course, unbehevers by others, it they are 
in the hands of such as do not believe that they should 
be brought, inasmuch as they believe they are nothing 
profited ; and accordingly, it they beheve by behevers 
and have eternal life, they are unbehevers by. unbe- 
lievers and $hall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on them. For it is not said, * it comes on them,' 
but * it a6z4274 on them,” because it was on them from 
the beginning, and will not be taken from them ex- 
cept by the grace of God through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. . . . Therefore, when children are baptized, 
the confession 1s made that they are behevers, and it 
is not to be doubted that those who are not behevers 
are condemned : let them, 'then, dare to say now, it 
they can, that they contract no evil from -their origin 
to be condemned by the just God, and have no con- 
tagion of sin.'* The other matter on which Mercator 
Sought light concerned the statement that universal 
death proved universal sin :' he reported that the Pela- 
ians rephed that not even death was universal—that 
noch, for instance, and Elijah, had not died. Augus- 
tine adds those who are to be found hving at the sec- 
ond advent, who are not to die but to be *' changed ;” 


1 Compare On Dulcitius' Eight Questions, 3. 
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and replies that Rom. v. 12 is perfectly explicit that 
there is no death in the world except that which comes 
from sin, and that God is a Saviour, and we cannot at 
all ** deny that He is able to do that, now, in any that 
he wishes, without death, which we undoubtingly be- 
heve is to be done in s0 many after death.''” He adds 
that the difficult question is not why Enoch and Elijah 
did not die, if death is the punishment of sin ; but why, 
Such being the case, the justified ever die; and he re- 
fers his correspondent to his book On the Baptism of 
Infants for a resolution of this greater difticulty. 
It was: probably at the very end of 418 that Augus- 
tine wrote a letter of some length” to Asellicus, in re- 
ply to one which he had written, on **' avoiding the de- 
ception of Judaism,”” to the primate of the Bizacene 
province, and which that ecclesiastic had sent to 
Augustine for answering. He discusses in this the 
law of the Old Testament. He opens by pointing out 
that the apostle forbids Christians to Judaize (Gal. n. 
14-16), and explains that it is not merely the ceremonial 
law that we may not depend upon, ** but also what 1s 
Said in the law, * Thou $shalt not covet ' (which no one, 
of course, doubts is to be said to Christians too), does 
not justify man, except by faith in Jesus Christ and 
the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
He then expounds the use of the law : ** This, then, is 
the usefulness of the law : that it shows man to him- 
Self, s0 that he may know his weakness, and see how, 
by the prohibition, carnal concupiscence is rather in- 
creased than healed. . . . The use of the law is, thus, 
to convince man of his weakness, and force him to im- 
plore the medicine of grace that is in Christ.”” ** Since 
these things are $0, '' he adds, *' those who rejoice that 
they are Israelites aſter the flesh and glory in the law 
apart from the grace of Christ, these are those con-. 
cerning whom the apostle said that * being ignorant of 
God's righteousness, and wishing to establish their 
own, they are not subject to God's righteousness ; ' 


! 'That is, On the Merits and Remzission of Sins, etc., ii. 30 $9. 
 ? EÞisle 196. Re | | 
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Since he calls * God's righteousness * that which is from _ 
God to man ; and * their own,' what they think that 
the commandments suffice for them to do without the. 
help and gitt of Him who gave the law. But they are 
like those who, while they profess to be Christians. $0 
oppose the grace of Christ that they suppose that 
they fulfil the divine commands by human powers, 
and, * wishing to establish their own,” are * not subject 
to the righteousness of God,' and $0, not indeed in 
name, but yet in error, Judaize. This sort of men 
tound heads for themselves in Pelagius and Calestius. 
the most acute asserters of this impiety, who by God's 
recent judgment, through his diligent and faithful ser- 
vants, have been deprived even of cathohc communion, 
and, on account of an impenitent heart, persist still in 
their condemnation.” 


The First Book of the Treatise *© On Marriage and Con- 
7 cuprtscence.” _ | | 


-. At the beginning of 419, a considerable work was 


published by Augustine on one of the more remote 
corollaries which the Pelagians drew from his teach- 
ings. It had come to his ears, that they asserted that 
his doctrine condemned marriage. *: If only sinful 
offspring come from marriage,”'' they asked, ** is not 
marriage itself made a sinful thing ?”” The book which 


 Augustine composed in answer to this query, he sent, 


along with an explanatory letter, to the Comes Valerius, 
a trusted servant of the Emperor Honorius and one 
of the most steady opponents at court of the Pelagian 


heresy. Augustine explains' why he desired to ad- 


dress the book to him : first, because Valerius was a 
striking example of those continent husbands of which 
that age furnishes us with many instances, and, there- 


fore, the discussion would have especial interest for 


him ; secondly, because of his eminence as an oppo- 


nent of Pelagianism ; and, thirdly, because Augustine 


had learned that he had read a Pelagian document in 
which Augustine was charged with condemning mar-_ 


| On Marriage and Concupiscence, i. 2. 
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rp, 2 by defending original sin.* The book in question 
is the first book of the treatisxe On Marriage and Con- 
+cupriscence, It is, naturally, tinged, or rather stained, 
| with the prevalent ascetic notions of the day. Its doc- 
 — trine is that marriage 1s good, and that God is the 
| © maker of the offspring that comes from it, although 
now there can be no begetting and hence no birth 
without sin. Sin made concupiscence, and now Ccon- 
cupiscence perpetuates sinners. The specifhc object 
of the work, as it states it 1itself, 1s ** to distinguish 
between the evil of carnal concupiscence, from which 
man who 1s born therefrom contracts original sin, 
and the good of marriage” (I. 1). After the briet intro- 
duction, in which he explains why he writes, and why 
he addresses his book to Valerius (1-2), Augustine 
points out that conjugal chastity, like its higher sister- 
grace of continence, is God's gift. I Thus copulation, 
but only for the propagation of children, has divine 
allowance (3-5). Lug or *©* Shameful concupiscence, '' 
however, he teaches, is not of the essence, but only an 
accident, of marriage.' It did not exist in Eden, al- 
though true marriage existed there ; but arose from, 
and therefore only after, sin (6-7).*, Its addition to 
marriage does not destroy the go0d of marriage : it 
only conditions the character' of the offspring (8). 
Hence it 1s that the apostle allows marriage, but, for- 
bids the ** disease of desire”* (1 Thess. iv. 3-5) 7 and 
hence the Old Testament saints were even permitted 
more than one wife, because, by multiplying wives, it 
was not lust, but offspring, that was increased (9-10). 
 Nevertheless, fecundity is not to be thought the only 
good of marriage : true marriage can exist without 
offspring, and even without cohabitation (11-13); and 
cohabitation .is now, under. the New Testament, no 

_ longer a duty as it was under the Old Testament (14- 
15), but the apostle praises continence above it. We 
must, then, distinguish between the goods of marriage, 

_ and $eek the best (16-19). But thus it follows that it 
Tt 1s not due to any inherent and necessary evil in mar- 


' Compare the Benedictine Preface to The Unfinished Work. 
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riage, but only to the presence, now, of concupiscence 
in all cohabitation, that children are born under sin, 
even the children of the regenerate, just as from the 
Seed ot olives only oleasters grow (20-24). And yet 
again, concupiscence 1s not itself sin in the regener- 
ate ; it 1s remitted as guilt in baptism : but it 1s the 
daughter of sin, and it is the mother of sin, and in the 
unregenerate it is itself Sin, as to yield to it is even to 
the regenerate (25-39). F inally, as $80 often, the testi- 
mony of Ambrose 1s appealed to, and 1t 1s Shown that 
he too teaches that all born from cohabitation are born 
gpilty (40). 

In this book, Augustine certainly seems. to teach 
that the bond of connection by which Adam's. mn 
is conveyed to his offspring 1s not mere descent, or 
heredity, or mere inclusion in him in a realistic sense 
as partakers of the same numerical nature, but con- 
cupiscence. Without concupiscence in the act of gen- 
eration, the offspring would not be a partaker of 
Adam's sin. / This he had taught also previously, as, 
e.g., in the treatise On Original Sin, from which a few 
words may be profitably quoted as Succinctly Summing 
up the teaching of this book on the subject : ** It 1s, 
then, manitest, that that must not be laid to the ac- 
count of marriage, in the absence of which even mar- 
riage would still have existed. . Such, however, 
is the present condition of mortal men, that the con-. 
nubial intercourse and lust are at the same time in 
action. . . . Hence it follows that infants, although 
incapable of sinning, are yet not born without the con- 
tagion of s1n, . . . not, indeed, because of what is law- 
ful, but on account of that which 1s unseemly : for, 
from what is evil, nature 18 born ; trom what 1 Is un- 
Seemly, SIN (42). 


The Treatise ** On the Soul and its Origin.” 


Oo 
Towards the end of the same year (419), Augustine 
was led to take up again the vexed question of the _ 
origin of the soul. This he did not OmAp.a in anew letter 
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to Optatus,* but also, moved by the zeal of the same 
monk, Renatus, who had formerly brought Optatus' 


. inquiries to his notice, in an elaborate treatise entitled 


On the Soul and its Origin, by way of reply to a rash 
adventure of a young man named Vincentius Victor, 
who blamed him for his uncertainty on such a sub- 


_ ject and attempted to determine all the puzzles of the 


o 


«1 gs though, as Augustine insists, on assumptions 
that were partly Pelagian and partly worse.  _ 
Optatus had written in the hope that Augustine had 


heard by this time from Jerome, in reply to the treatise 


he had sent him on this subject. Augustine, in an- 
swering his letter, expresses his sorrow that he has not 
yet been thought by Jerome worthy of an answer, 
although five years had passed away since he wrote, 


but his continued hope that such an answer will in 


due time come. For' himself, he confesses that he has 
not yet been able to see how the soul can contract sin 


from Adam and vet not itself be contracted from 


Adam ; and he regrets that Optatus, although holding 
that God creates each soul for its birth, has not sent 
him the proofs on - which he depends tor that opinion, 
nor met its obvious difficulties. He rebukes Optatus 
for confounding the question of whether God makes 
the soul, with the entirely difterent one of how he 
makes it, whether ex propagine or $ine propagine. No 
one doubts that God makes the soul, as no one doubts 
that He makes the body. But when we consider how 
He makes it, sobriety and vigilance become necessary 
lest we Should unguardedly fall into the Pelagian 
heresy. Augustine delends his attitude of uncertainty, 
and enumerates the points as to which he has no 
doubt : v1z., that the soul is spirit, not body ; that it is 
rational or intellectual ;. that it is not of the nature of. 
God, but 1s so far a mortal creature that it is capable 
of deterioration and of alienation from the life of God, 
and $0 far immortal that after this life it lives on in 
bliss or punishment forever ; that it was not incarnated 


 because of, or according to, preceding deserts ac- 


i Epzstle\202, bis. Compare Ep7zstle 190. 
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quired in a previous existence, yet that it is under the 


curse of sin which it derives from Adam, and there- 

fore in all cases alike needs redemption in Christ. 
The whole subject of the nature and origin of the 

Soul, however, is most fully discussed in the four books 


which are gathered together under the common title 


of On the Soul and its Origin, Vincentius Victor was 
a young layman who had recently been converted 
from the Rogatian heresy. On being shown by his 
friend Peter, a presbyter, a small work of Augustine's 
on the origin of the soul, he expressed surprise that s0 
great a man could profess ignorance on a matter $0 


Intimate to his very being ; and, receiving encourage- 


ment, he wrote a book for Peter, in which he attacked 
and tried to solve all the ditfhculties of the subject. 
Peter received the work with transports of delighted 
admiration. But Renatus, happening that way, looked 
upon 1t with distrust, and, finding that Augustine was 
Spoken of in it with scant EY, telt it his duty to 
send him a copy of it. This he 


autumn that Augustine found time to take up the mat- 
ter. He wrote then to Renatus, to Peter, and two 
books to Victor himself; and it is these four books 
together which constitute the treatise that has come 
down to us. 

The first book is a letter to Renatus, and 1s intro- 
duced by an expression of thanks to him for sending 
Victor's book, and of kindly feeling towards and appre- 
ciation for the high qualities of Victor himself (1-3). 
Then Victor's errors are pointed out, —as to the nature 
of the soul (4-9), including certain far-reaching corol- 
laries that flow from these (10-15), and also as to the 
origin of the soul (16-30). The letter closes with some 


remarks on the danger of arguing from the silence of 


Scripture (31), on the self-contradictions of Victor (34), 
and on the errors that must be avoided in any theor 

of the origin of the soul that hopes to be acceptable. 
These errors are that souls become sinful by an alien 
original sin, that unbaptized infants need no salvation, 


| that souls sinned in a previous state, and that they are 


1d in the summer of 
419. It was probably not until late in the following - 
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condemned for sins which they have not committed, 
but would have committed had they lived longer. 
The $8econd book is a letter to Peter, warning him of 


the responsibility that rests on him, as Victor's trusted 


friend and a clergyman, to correct Victor's errors, and 
reproving him for the uninstructed delight he had 
taken in Victor's crudities. It opens by asking Peter 
what was the occasion of the great joy which Victor's 
book brought him ? Could it be that he learned from 
it, for the Dvnt time, the old and primary truths it con- 
tained (2-3)? Or was it due to the new errors that it 

roclaimed, —seven of which he enumerates (4-16) ? 

hen, after animadverting on the dilemma in which 
Victor stood, of either being torced to withdraw his 
violent assertion of creationism, or else of making God 


unjust in His dealings with new souls (17), he speaks 


of Victor's unjustifiable dogmatism in. the matter (18— 
21), and closes with severely solemn words to Peter on 
his responstbility in the premises (22-23). 

In the third and fourth books, which are addressed 
to Victor, the polemic, of course, reaches its height. 
The third book 1s entirely taken up with pointing out 
to Victor, as a tather to a son, the errors into which 
he had fallen, and which, in accordance with his pro- 
fessions of readiness for amendment, he ought to cor- 
rect. Eleven are enumerated : 1. That the soul was 
made by God out of Himself (3-7) ; 2. That God will 
continuously create souls forever (8); 3. That the soul 
has desert of good before birth (9) ; 4. (contradicting- 


_ Ip), That the soul has desert of evil before birth (10) ' 


5. That the soul deserved tobe sinful before any sin 
(11) ; 6. That unbaptized infants are saved (12) ; 7. That 
what God predestinates may not occur (13); 8. That 


 Wisd. iv. 1 is spoken of infants (14) ; 9. That some of 


the mansions with the Father are outside of God's 
kingdom (15-17); 10. That the sacrifice of Christ's 
blood may be offered for the unbaptized (18); 11. That 
the unbaptized- may attain at the resurrection even to 
the kingdom of heaven (19). The book closes by re- 


minding Victor of his professions of readiness to cor- 
rect his errors, and warning him against the obstinacy 
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that makes the heretic (20-23). The fourth book deals 
with the more personal elements of the controversy, 
and discusses the points in which Victor had expressed 


dissent from Augustine. It opens with a statement of | 


the two grounds of complaint that Victor had urged 
against Augustine ; viz., that he retused to express a 
confident opinion as to the origin of the soul, and that 
he affirmed that the soul was not corporeal, but spirit 
(1-2). These two complaints are then taken up at 
length (2-16 and 17-37). To the first, Augustine rephes 
that man's knowledge is at best limited, and often most 
limited about the things nearest to him. We do not 
know the constitution of our bodies ; and, above most 
others, this subject of the origin of the soul is one on 
which no one but God 1s a competent witness. Who 
remembers his birth2 Who remembers what was 
before birth? But this 1s just one of the subjects on 
which God has not spoken unambiguously in the Scrip- 
tures. Would it not be better, then, for Victor to imi- 
tate Augustine's cautious ignorance, than that Augus- 


tine should imitate Victor's rash assertion of errors? © 


That the soul 1s not corporeal, Augustine argues (18— 
35) from the Scriptures and from the phenomena of 
dreams; and then shows, in opposition to Victor's 
trichotomy, that the Scriptures teach the identity of 


** Soul” and ** spirit”” (36-37). The book closes with a. 


renewed enumeration of Victor's eleven errors (38), 
and a final admonition to his rashness (39). ; 

It is pleasant to know that Augustine found, in this 
case also, that righteousness is the fruit of the faithful 
wounds of a friend. Victor accepted the rebuke, and 


professed his. better instruction at the hands of his. 


modest but resistless antagonist. 


The Second Book of © Marriage and Concuptscence.” 


The controversy now entered upon a new stage. 


Among the evicted bishops of "_ who refused to 


sign Zosimus' Epzstola Tractoria, Julian of Eclanum' 


! This able and learned man was much the most formidable of the 
Pelagian writers. He was a son of a dear friend of Augustine and 
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was easily the first, and at this point he appears as the 
champion of Pelagianism. It was a sad tate that ar- 
rayed this beloved son of an old friend against Augus- 
tine, just when there seemed to be reason to hope that. 
the controversy was at an end and the victory won, 
and the plaudits of the world were greeting him as the 
Saviour of the Church.' But the now fast-aging bishop 
was to find, that in this ** very confident young man” 
| he had yet to meet the most persistent and the most 
= dangerous advocate of the new doctrines that had 
_ _arisen. At an earlier period Juhan had sent two let- 
ters to Zosimus, in which he attempted to approach 
Augustinian forms ot speech as much as posstble, his 
. object being to gain standing ground in the Church for 
the Itahan Pelagians. Now he appears as a Pelagian 
controversialst. In opposition to the book On Mar- 
 r1age and Concuptscence, which Augustine had sent Vale- 
 rius, Julian published .an extended work in four thick 
books addressed to Turbantius.* Extracts from the first 
of these books were sent by some one to Valerius, and 
were placed by him in the hands of Alypius, who was 
then in Italy, tor transmission to Augustine. Mean- 
while, a letter had been sent to Rome by Julian,* de- 
was himself much loved by him. He became a * lector”” in 404, and 
was ordained bishop by Innocent I. about 417. Under Zosimus' vacil- 
lating policy he took strong ground on the Pelagian side, and, refus- 
_ ing to sign Zosimus' 7ractorza, was exiled with his seventeen fellow- 
recusants, and ve yet his long life in vain endeavours to obtain recog- 
_ _ nition for the Pelagian party, His writings included two letters to 
[ Zosimus, a Confess:on of Faith, the two letters answered in 4 gamst 
Fe | Two Letters of the Pelagians (though he seems to have repudiated 
| the former of these), and two large books against Augustine, the first 
of which was his four books against the first book of O»z Marriage 
and Concuprscence, in reply to extracts from which the second book 
of that treatise was written, whilst Augustine's 4 gas? F ahigwrd, in Six 
books, traverses the whole work. 'To this second book Julian replied in 
a rejoinder addressed to Florus, and consisting of eight books. Au- 
gustine's Unfinis hed Work is a reply to this. Julian's character was 
as noble as his energy was great and his pen acute. He $stands out 
among his fellow-Pelagians as the sufferer for conscience' sake. A full 
account of his works may be read in the Benedictine Preface to Au- 
gustine's Unjfinished Work, with which may be compared the article 
on him in Smith and Wace's Dzctzonary of Christzan Biography. 
1 Compare Epzs/e 195. ? A fellow-recusant. 


oy _ ® Julian afterwards repudiated this letter, perhaps because of some 
. falsifications it had suffered : it seems to have been certainly his. 
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Signed to strengthen the cause of Pelagianism there. 


A similar one also, written in the names of the eighteen 


Pelagianizing Italian bishops, was addressed to Rutus, 
bishop of Thessalonica and representative of the Roman 
_ See 1n that portion of the Eastern Empire which was 
regarded as ecclesiastically a part of the West, the pur- 
pose of which was to obtain the powerful support of 
this important magnate, and perhaps, also, a refuge 


from persecution within his jurisdiction. These two _ 
letters came into the hands of the new Pope, Boniface, 


who gave them also to Alypius for transmission to Au- 
gustine. Thus provided, Alypius returned to Africa. 
The tactics of all these writings of Julian were essen- 
tially the sxame. He attempted not 80 much to defend 
Pelagiansim as to attack Augustinianism, and thus hter- 
ally to carry the war into Africa. He insisted that the 
corruption of nature which Augustine taught was noth- 
ing else than Manicheism ; that the sovereignty of 
grace, as taught by him, was only the attribution of 
'* acceptance of persons”' and partiality to God ; and 


that his doctrine of predestination was mere fatalism. 4 


He accused the anti-Pelagians of denying the goodness 
of the nature that God had created, of the marriage 
that He had ordained, of the law that He had given, 
of the tree will that He had implanted in man, as well 
as the perfection of His saints.' { He insisted that this 
teaching also did dishonour to baptism itself which it 
professed 80 to honour, inasmuch as it asserted the 
continuance of concupiscence after baptism and thus 
taught that baptism does not take away sins, but onl 

Shaves them off as one shaves his beard, and leaves the 
roots whence the sins may grow anew and need cutting 
down again. / He tapliond bitterly of the way in 


_ which Pelagiamism had been condemned, —that bishops 


had been compelled to sign a definition of dogma, not 


in council assembled, but sitting at home ; and he de-_ 


manded a rehearing of the whole case before a lawful 


council, lest the doctrine of the Manicheans should be g 


forced upon the acceptance of the world. 


| Compare A gains! Two Letters of the Pelagians,. iii. 24 ; and 
See above, Þ. II. = 
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Augustine felt a strong desire to see the whole work 
of Julian against his book On Marriage and Concuprscence 
before he undertook a reply to the excerpts sent him 
by Valerius. But he did not feel justified in delaying 
Rokr to that officer's request ; therefore he wrote. 


at once two treatises. One of these was an answer to 


these excerpts, for the benefit of Valerius ; it consti- 
tutes the second book of his On Marriage and Concu- 
prscence, The other was a ſar more elaborate examina- 
tion of the letters sent by Boniface, and bears the title, 
Against Two Letters of the Pelagians. 9 

The purpose of the second book of On Marriage and 
Concuprscence, Augustine himself states, in its introduc- 
tory sentences, to be ** to reply to the taunts of his ad- 
versaries with all the truthfulness and scriptural author- 
ity he could command.” He begins (2) by identifying 


the s0urce of the extracts forwarded to him by Vale- 


rius with Julan's work against his first book, and then 
remarks upon the garbled form in which he 1s quoted 
in thein (3-6), and passes on to state and refute Julian's 
charge that the Catholics had turned Manicheans (7-9). 


_ At this point, the refutation of Julian begins in good 


earnest, and the method that Augustine proposes to 
use 1s stated ; viz., to adduce the adverse statements, 
and refute them one by one (10). Beginning at the be- 
g1nning, he quotes first the title of the paper sent him, 
which declares that it is directed against ** those who 
condemn matrimony and ascribe its fruit to the Devil'* 
(11). This certainly, says Augustine, does not describe 
him or the Catholics. LThe next twenty chapters 
(10-30), accordingly, following Julian's order, labour 
to prove that marriage is good and ordained by God ; 
but that its good includes fecundity indeed, but not con- 
cuprscence, which arose from $sin and contracts sin. It 


' 1s next argued, that the doctrine of original sin does 


not imply an evil origin for man (31-51). In the course 
of this argument, the following propositions are espe- 
clally detended : that God makes offspring for good 
and bad alike, just as He sends the rain and sunshine 
on just and unjust (31-34) ; that God makes everything 
to be tound in marriage except its faw, concupiscence 
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(35-40) ; that marriage is not the cause of original sin, 
but only the channel through which it is transmitted 
(41-47) j/ond that to assert that evil cannot arise from 
what 1s good leaves us in the clutches of that very 
Mad Fro nan which is $0 unjustly charged against the 
Catholics—for, if evil be not eternal, what else was 
there _ which it could arise but something good 
(48-51)? In concluding, Augustine recapitulates, and 
argues, especially, that shametul concupiscence 1s of 
sin and the author of sin, and was not in paradise 
(52-54) ; that children are made by God, and only 
marred by the Devil (55) ; that Julian, in admittin 

that Christ died for infants, admits that they need sal- 

vation (56) ; that what the Devil makes in children 1s 
not a $ubstance, but an injury to a substance (57-58) ; 
and that to suppose that concupiscence existed in any 
form in paradise introduces incongruities in our con- 
ception of life in that abode of primeval bliss (59-60),/ 


The Treatise ©* A Le Two Foeters of the Pelagians. : 


The long and important treatise, Agains? Two Letters 
of the Pelagians, consists of four books. The first of 
these replies to the letter sent to Rome, and the other 
three to that sent to Thessalonica. After a short in-_ 
troduction, in which he thanks Boniface for his kind- 
ness and gives reasons why heretical writings should be 
answered (1-3), Augustine begins at once to rebut the 
calumnies which the letter before him brings against 
the Catholics (4-28). These are seven in number. I. 
That the Catholics destroy free will. To this Augus- 
tine replies that none are *' forced into sin by the neces- 
sity of their flesh*' but all sn by free will, though no 
man can have a righteous will save dy God's grace. 
[t 1s really the Pelagians, he argues, who destroy free 
will by exaggerating it (4-8). 2. That Auguatine de- 
clares that: $such marriage as now exists 1s not of God 
(9). 3. That sexual desire and intercourse are made a 
device of the Devil, which is sheer Manicheism (10-11). 
4. That the Old- Testament Saints are $aid to have died. 
in sin (12). 5. _ That Paul and the other apccties.X are | 
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asserted to have been polluted by lust all their days. 
Augustine's answer to this includes a running com- 
mentary on -Rom. vii. 7 $q., in which (correcting his 
older exegesis) he shows that Paul is giving here a 
transcript of his own experience as a typical Christian 
(13-24). 6. That Christ is said not to have been free 
from sin (25). 7. That baptism does not give complete 
remission of sins, but leaves roots from which they , 
may again grow. To this Augustine replies that bap:; 1 
tism does remit all sins, but leaves concupiscence,\ 
which, although not sin, is the source of sin (26-28). 
Next, the positive part of Julian's letter 1s taken up, 
and his profession of faith against the Cathohcs exam- 
ined (29-41). The seven affirmations that Julian makes 
here are designed as the obverse of the seven charges 
against the Catholics. He believed : 1. That free will 
is in all by nature, and could not perish by Adam's sin 
(29) ; 2. That marriage, as now existent, was ordained 
by God (30); 3. That sexual impulse and virility are 
from God (31-35); 4. That men are God's work, and 
| no one 1s forced to do good or evil unwillingly, but are 
| assisted by grace to good and incited by the Devil to 
evil (36-38); 5. That the saints of the Old Testament 
were perfected in righteousness here, and 80 passed 
into eternal lite (39); 6. That the grace of Christ (am- 
biguously meant) 1s necessary for all, and all children— . 
even those of baptized parents—are to be baptized (40) ; 
7. And that baptism gives full cleansing from all sins— 
to which Augustine pointedly asks, ** What does it do 
for infants, then ?”* (41). The book concludes with an 
answer to Julian's conclusion, in which he demands a 
general council and charges the Catholics with Mani- 
cheigm. _ | 
The second, third, and fourth books deal with the let- 
ter to Rufus in a somewhat similar way. The second 
and third books are occupied with the calumnies brought. 
against the Catholics, and the fourth with the claims 
made by the Pelagians. The second book begins by re- 
elling the charge of Manicheism brought against the 
BE Cathohcs (1-4). The pointed remark is added, that the 
« 0: Pelagians cannot hope to escape condemnation merely 


# 
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because they are willing to condemn another ances It 
then defends (with less success) the Roman clergy 
against the charge of prevarication in their dealin 


with the Pelagians (5-8), and in the course of this al 
that can be said in defence of Zosimus's wavering pol- 
icy 18 Said well and strongly. Next the charges against 
Catholic teaching are taken up and answered (9-16), 
especially the two important accusations that they 
maintain fate under the name of grace (9-12), and that 
they make God an * accepter of persons'' (13-16). 
Augustine's replies to these charges are in every way 
admirable. The charge of * fate” rests solely on the 
Catholic denial that grace is'given according to preced- 
ing merits ; but the Pelagians do not escape the same 
charge when they acknowledge that the ** fates” of 
baptized and unbaptized intants do differ. It is, in 
truth, not a question of ** fate,” but of grazurtous bounty ; 
and ** it 1s not the Catholics that assert fate under the 
name of grace, but the Pelagians that choose to call 
divine grace by the name of * fate ' ** (12). As to ** ac- 
ceptance of persons,'' we,must define what we mean 
by that. God certainly 'does not accept one's ** per- 
SOn'' above another's; He does not give to one rather 
than to another because He sees something to please 
Him in. one rather than another : quite the opposite. 
He gives of His bounty to one while giving all their 
due to all, as in the parable (Matt. xx. 9 $q.). To ask 
why He does this, is to ask in vain: the apostle an- 
swers by not answering (Rom. 1x.); and before the 
dumb infants, who are yet made to differ, all objection 
to God is dumb. From this point, the book becomes 
an examination of the Pelagian doctrine of prevenient 
merit (17-23), and the conclusion is reached that God 
gives all by grace, from the beginning to the end of 
every process of doing good : 1. He commands the 
good ; 2. He gives the desire to do it ; and, 3. He gives 
the power to do it ; and all, of His gratuitous mercy. 
The third book continues the discussion of the calum- 
nies of the Pelagians against the Catholics, and enumer- 
ates and answers sIx of them : viz., that the Cathohcs 
teach, 1, that the Old-Testament law was given, not 
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to justify the obedient, but to Serve as cause of greater 
Sin (2-3); 2, that baptism does not give entire remis-. 
"$ion of sins, but the baptized are partly God's and part- 


ly the Devil's (4-5) ; 3, that the Holy Ghost did not. 


assist virtue in the Old Testament (6-13) ; '4, that the 
Bible saints were not holy, but only less wicked than 
others (14-15); 5, that Christ was a sinner by necessity 
of His flesh (doubtless Julian's inference from the doc- 
trine of race sin) (16); 6, that men will begin to fulfil 
God's commandments only after the resurrection (17-23). 


Augustine shows that at the basis of all these calumnies” 
lies either misapprehension or misrepresentation. In 


concluding the book, he enumerates the three chief: 
points in the Pelagian heresy, with the five claitns 
growing out of them of which they most boasted'; and 
then elucidates the mutual relations of the three parties, 
Catholics, Pelagians, and Manicheans, with reference 
to these points, showing that the Catholics stand asun- 
der from both the others and condemn both (24-27). 

_ This conclusion 1s really a preparation for the fourth 
book, which takes up these five Pelagian claims, and, 
after $showing the Cathohc position on them all in brief 
(1-3), discusses them in turn (4-19) : viz., the praise of 
the creature (4-8), the praise of marriage (9), the praise 
of the law (10-11), the praise of free will (12-16), and 


the praise of the saints (17-18). At the end, Augustine - 


calls on the Pelagians to cease to oppose the. Mani- 
cheans only to fall into heresy as bad as theirs (19) ; 
and then in reply to their accusation that the Catholics 
were proclaiming novel doctrine, he adduces the testi- 
mony of Cyprian and Ambrose, both of whom had re- 
ceived Pelagius' praise, on each of the three main 
"rrdedy of Pelagianism (20-32),' and closes with the dec- 
aration that the ** impions and foolish doctrine,” as 
they called it, of the Catholics, is immemorial truth 
(33), and with a denial of the right of the Pelagians to 
ask for a general council to condemn them (34). All 


! To wit : Cyprian's testimony on original sin (20-24), on gratuitous 
ace (25-26), on Lhe imperfection of human righteousness (27-28); and 

brose's testimony on original sin (29), on gratuitous grace (30), 
and on the imperfection of human righteousness (31). | 
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| heresies do not need an ecumemical synod for their con- 
demnation ; usually it is best to stamp them out locally, 


and not. to allow what may be confined to a corner to 
disturb the whole world. ; 


The Treatise ©* Against Fulian.”” 


. These books were written late in 420, or early in 421, 
and Alypius .appears to have conveyed them to Italy 
during the latter year. Before its close, Augustine, 
having obtained and read the whole of Julian's attack 
on the first book of his work On Marriage and Concu- 
piscence, wrote out a complete answer to it.' He was 
the more anxious to complete this task, on perceiy- 
ing that the extracts sent by Valerius were not only all 
from the first book of Julian's treatise, but were some- 
what altered in the extracting. The resulting work, 
Against Fulian, one of the longest that Augustine wrote 
in the whole course of the Pelagian controversy, Shows 
its author at his best. According to Cardinal Noris's - 
judgment, he appears in it ** almost divine,” and Au- 
gustine himself clearly set great store by it. 

In the first book of this noble treatise, after profess- 
ing his continued love for Julian, ** whom he was un- 
able not to love, whatever he [Julian] should say against 
him”” (35), he undertakes to show that in ke ings the 
opprobrious name of Manicheans on those who assert 
original sin, Julian 1s incriminating many of the most 
famous fathers, both of the Latin and Greek Churches. 
In proof of this, he makes appropriate quotations from 
Irenzus, Cyprian, Recticius, Olympius, Hilary, Am- 
brose, Gregory Nazianzenus, Bail, John of Constanti. 
nople.* Then he argues, that, so far from the Cath- 
otics falling into Manichean heresy, Julian himself Tn, 
plays into the hands of the Manicheans in their strife En 
against the Catholics, by many unguarded statements, : 
Such as, 2.g., when he says that an evil thing cannot 
arise from what is good, that the work of the Devil 
cannot be suffered to be diffused by means of a work of 


1 Compare Eptistle 207, written probably in the latter half of 42 $1, 
4. That is, -Chrysostom, on hn ten”, a + hu HE 
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God, that a root of evil cannot be inserted within a gitt 
of God, and the like. | 

The second book advances to greater detail, and, in 
, order to test them by the voice of antiquity, adduces 


_ the five great arguments which the Pelagians a. ot 
as 


against the Catholics.  These arguments are state 
follows (2). ** For you s$ay, * That we, by asserting 
_ original sin, affirm that the Devil is the maker of 1n- 
tants, condemn marriage, deny that all sins are remit- 
ted in baptism, accuse God of the guilt of sin, and pro- 
duce despair of perfection.' You contend that all these 
follow as consequences, if we believe that infants are 
born bound by the sin of the first man and are therefore 
under the Devil unless they are born again in Christ. 
For, * It is the Devil that creates,' you say, * it they 
are created from that wound which the Devil inflicted 
on the human nature that was made at first.' * And 
marriage 1s condemned, you say, * if it is to be believed 
to have something about it whence it produces those 
worthy of condemnation.' * And all sins are not re- 
mitted in baptism,” you say, * if there remains any evil 
in baptized couples whence evil offspring are produced.” 
* And how is God,' you ask, *' not unjust, if He, while 
remitting their own sins to baptized persons, yet con- 
demns their offspring, woAae as, although it 1s cre- 
ated by Him, it yet ignorantly and involuntarily con- 
tracts the sins of others from those very parents to 
whom they are remitted ?* * Nor can men believe, 
you add, * that virtue—to which corruption is to be 
understood to be contrary—can be pertected, if the 
cannot believe that it can destroy the inbred vices, al- 
though, no doubt, these can scarcely be considered 
vices, Since he does not sin who is unable to be other 
than he was created.''' These arguments are then 
tested, one by one, by the authority of the earlier teach- 
ers who were appealed to in the first book, and shown 
to be condemned by them. 

VUThe remaining four books follow Julian's four books, 


argument by argument, refuting him in detail. In the 


third book it is urged that although God is, good and 
made man good and instituted marriage,'which 1S, 
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= therefore, good, nevertheless concupiscence is evil and 
-.In it the flesh lusts against the spirit. Although chaste 
' Spouses use this evil well, continent behevers do better 
in not using 1t at all. /t is pointed out, how far all this. 
' 1s from the madness*of the Manicheans, who dream of OR 
matter as essentially evil and co-eternal with God ; and _ oo 
it 1s Shown that evil concupiscence sprang from Adam's 
disobedience, and, being transmitted to us, can be re- 
moved only by Christ. It 1s shown, also, that Juhan :- 
 limself confesses lust to be evil, inasmuch as he speaks. 
of remedies against it, wishes it to be bridled and 
speaks of the continent waging a glorious warfare. 
he fourth book follows the second book of Julian's 
work and makes two chief contentions : that unbeliey- 
ers have no true virtues, and that even the heathen 
recognize concupiscence as evil. lt also argues that 
grace is not given according to merit, and yet is not to 
be contounded with fate ; and explains the text that 
asserts that * God wishes all men to be saved,' in the 
Sense that * all men ' means * all that are to be saved,' 
Since none are saved except by His will.” The fifth 
book, in hike manner, follows Juhan's third book, and 
treats of such subjects as these : that it is due to sin 
that any infants are lost ; that shame arose in our first 
_ parents through sin ; that sin can well be the punish- | 
ment of preceding sin ; that concupiscence is always _ DO 
evil, even in those who do not assent to it ; that true _ 
marriage may exist without intercourse ; that the 
'** flesh'' of Christ differs from the ** sinful flesh'* of 
other men ; and the like. In the sixth book, Juhan's 
fourth book 1s followed, and original sin 1s proved from = 
the baptism of infants, the teaching of the apostles, and 6 Fs 
FE ZR the rites of exorcism and exsufflation incorporated in ” 
| the form of baptiscm. Then, by the help of the illustra- — 
tion drawn from the olive and the oleaster, it 1s ex __* 
plained how Christian parents can produce unregener- __ 
ate offspring ; and the originally voluntary character 
of sin 1s asserted, even though it now comes by inher- 


1tance. oo tne 


I OTE 


| Compare On Rebuke and Grace, 44; Enchiridion, 103 ; City of © 
God, xXx. 1, 2, | | 
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The ©* Enchiridion.”' 


After the completion of this important work, there 
Succeeded a lull in the controversy of some years' dura- 
tion ; and the calm refutation of Pelagianism and expo- 
Sition of Christian grace which Augustine gave in his 
Enchiridion,* might well have seemed to him his closing 
word on this all-absorbing subject. This handbook Oz 
Faith, Hope, and Charity was written at the instance ol 
one Laurentius, who is not otherwise known, and cer- 
tainly later than the opening of A.D. 421. Init Augus- 


tine treats briefly but pretty carefully, as he himself says, 


**the manner in which God 1s to be worshipped, which 
knowledge divine Scripture defines to be the true wis- 


_ dom of man.''* Oneof the questions which Laurentius 


had asked was not only ** what ought to be man's chief 
end in life,” but also *©* what he ought, in view of the. 


various heresies, chiefly to avoid” (4). Accordingly, 


in the first part of the treatise— that consecrated to the 
treatment of taith, in which he unfolds the proper ob- 
jects of faith, that 1s, what we are to beheve—Augus- 
tine briefly refutes the tenets of the leading heresies, 
inclusive of Pelagianisgm. This is not done formally ; he 
notes rather the impossibility of giving a real defence 
of Christianity against these assaults in a practical hand- 
book (6) : but that 1s said which he deemed important 


.1n order to keep the heart rightly Christian in the midst 


of the evil thoughts of men. | | 
.. On creating man, he explains, God placed him in ' 
that protected nook of life which we call Eden (25). 
When man lost God's favour by sin, all his descend- 


- ants, being the offspring of carnal lust, were tainted 


with an original sin (26), and thus the whole mass of the 
human race came under condemnation and lay steeped 
and wallowing in misery (27). Whence it is a matter 
of course that they cannot be restored by the merit of 
any good works of their own (30) ; for by an evil use 
of free will man has destroyed both himself and it, and 


1 See vol. in. of 7Ae Post-Nicene Library, pp. 237 89. 
* Retractations, lib. 1. c. 63. Hs FP 4 
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a dead man cannot restore himself to life (30). Man 


cannot, therefore, arrogate to himself even the merit 
of his own faith, *' and we shall be made truly free only 
when God fashions us—that is, torms and creates 
us anew, not as men—-for He has done that already— 
but as good men'' (31). The whole work belongs to 
God, ©* who both makes the will of men righteous and 
thus prepares it for assistance, and assists it when pre- 
pared** (32). As the whole human race lies under just 
condemnation, there is need of a Mediator (33), who, 
being made sin for us, reconciles us to God (41); and 
this is symbolized in the great sacrament of baptism 
(42), which 1s given to adults and infants alike (43 and 
52). * The whole human race was originally and, as 
we may say, radically condemned” on account of the 
one sin of Adam, and this sin ** cannot be pardoned or 
blotted out except through the one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who alone has 
had power to be so born as not to need a second birth” 
(48). Who are to be mmterested in this salvation it 1s 
the prerogative of God to determine, who ** changes 
the evil will of men whichever, whenever, and where- 
Soever He chooses: (98), not, therefore, according to 
any works of their own foreseen by, Him, but accord- 
ing to His own good pleasure. * The whole human 
Trace was condemned in its rebellious head by a divine 
judgment $0 just that, if not a single member of the race 

ad been redeemed, ho one could justly have ques- 
tioned the justice of God ; and it was right that those 
who are redeemed $should be redeemed in such a way 
as to show, by the greater number who are unre- 
deemed and left in their just condemnation, what the 
whole race deserved, and whither the deserved judg- 


ment of God would lead even the redeemed, did not 


His undeserved mercy interpose, $0 that every mouth 
might be stopped of those who wish to glory in their 
own merits, and that he that glorieth might glory in 


the Lord” (99). Thus Augustine taught on the great 


Subjects of sin and grace when his mind was measura- 
bly withdrawn from controversy and intent on the cre- 
_ ation of right frames in the hearts of men. 


SY 
- 
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The Treatise © On Grace and Free Will.” 


Augustine had not yet, however, given the world all 


he had in treasure for it. And we can rejoice in the 


chance that five or six years afterward drew from him 


a renewed discussion of some of the more important 
aspects of the doctrine of grace. The circumstances 


which brought this about are sufficiently interesting in 


themselves, and open to us an unwonted view into 
the monastic life of the times. There was an important 
monastery at Adrumetum, the metropolitan city of the 

rovince of Byzacium.* From this a monk named 

lorus went out on a Journey of charity to his native 
country of Uzalis about 426. On the journey he met with 
Augustine's letter to Sixtus,* in which the doctrines of 
gratuitous and prevenient grace were expounded. He 
was much delighted with it, and, procuring a copy, 
Sent it back to his monastery for the edification ot his 
brethren, while he himself went on to Carthage. At 
the monastery, the letter created great disturbance. 
Without the knowledge of the abbot, Valentinus, it 
was read aloud to the monks, many of whom were un- 


. $killed in theological questions. Some five or more of 


them were greatly offended, and declared that free will 
was destroyed by it. A secret strife arose among the 
brethren, some taking extreme grounds on both sides. 
Of all this, Valentinus remained ignorant until the re- 
turn of Florus, who was attacked as the author of all 
the trouble, and who felt it his duty to inform the 
abbot of the state of affairs. Valentinus applied first to 
the bishop, Evodius, for s&uch instruction as would 
make Augustine's letter clear to the most simple. 
Evodius replied, praising their zeal and deprecatin 

their contentiousness, and explaining that Adam ha 


full free will, but that it is now wounded and weak, 


and Christ's mission was as a physician to cure and re- 
cuperate it. *' Let them read,” is his prescription, 


_ * the words of God's elders. . . . And when they do 
not understand, let them not quickly reprehend, but 


3 Now a portion of Tunis,  * Eptzstle 194. 
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pray to understand.'* This did not, however, cure the 
malcontents ; and the holy presbyter Sabrinus was ap- 
pealed to, and sent a book with clear interpretations. 
ut neither was this satisfactory ; and Valentinus, at 
last, reluctantly consented that Augustine himself 
Should be consulted —fearing, he says, lest by making 
inquiries he should seem to waver about the truth. 
Two members of the community were consequently 
permitted to journey to Hippo, though they took with 
them no introduction and no commendation from their 
abbot. Augustine, nevertheless, received them with- 
out hesitation, as they bore themselves with too great 
sS1mplcity to allow him to suspect them of deception. 
Now we get a glimpse of life in the great bishop's mo- 
nastic home. The monks told their story, and were 
listened to with courtesy and instructed with patience. 
As they were anxious to return home before Easter, 
they received a letter for Valentinus ' in which Augus- 
tine briefly explains the nature of the misapprehension_ 
| that had arisen, and points out that both grace and tree 
w1ll must be defended, and neither 80 exaggerated as 
to deny the other. The letter to Sixtus, he explains, 
was written against the Pelagians, who assert that 
grace 1s given according to merit, and briefly expounds. 
the true doctrine of grace as necessarily gratuitous and 
therefore prevenient. When the monks were on the 
point of starting home they were joined by a third 
companion from Adrumetum, and were led to prolong 
their visit. This gave Augustine the opportunity he 
craved for their fuller instruction. He read with 
them and explained to them not only his letter to Six- 
tus, from which the strife had risen, but also much of 
the chief literature of the Pelagian controversy,* 
copies of which also were made for them to take home 
with them. And when they were ready to go, he sent 


by them another and longer letter to. Valentinus, and _ es 


placed in their hands a treatise composed for their es- 
pecial use, which, moreover, he took the trouble to ex- 
plain to them. This longer letter is essentially an ex- 


i Epristle 214. PL Evbistle 215, 2 $9. 
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hortation ** to turn aside neither to the right hand nor 
to the left,''—neither to the left hand of the Pelagian 
error of upholding free will in such a manner as to 
deny grace, nor to the right hand of the equal error of 
' 80 upholding grace as if we might yield ourselves to 
evil with impunity. Both grace and tree will are to be. 
proclaimed ; and it is true both that grace 1s not given 
to merits, and that we are to be judged at the last day 
according to our works. While the treatise which 
Augustine composed ſor a fuller exposition of these 
_ doctrines is the important work On Grace and Free WU. 
After a brief introduction, explaining the occasion of 
his writing, and exhorting the monks to humility and 
teachableness before God's revelations (1), Augustine 
begins this treatise by asserting and proving the two 
cv, gr that the Scriptures clearly teach that man 
as free will (2-5), and, as clearly, the necessity of 
grace for his doing any good (6-9), He next examines 
the wang Zan which the Pelagians assert. to teach that 
we must frst turn to God, before He visits us with His. 
grace (10-11). And then he undertakes to show that _, 
grace 1s not given to merit (12 $q.), appealing especially 
to Paul's teaching and example, and replying to the 
assertion that forgiveness is the only grace that is not 
g1ven according to our merits (15-18), and to the query, 
** How can eternal hie be both of grace and of re- 
ward ?' (19-21). The nature of grace, what it is, 1s 
_next explained (22 $q.). 1t 1s not the law, which gives 
only knowledge of sin (22-24); nor nature, which 
would render Christ's death needless (25) ; nor mere 
forgiveness of sins, as the Lord's Prayer (which should 
be read with Cyprian's comments on it) is enough to 
Show (26). Nor will it do to say that it-is given to the 
merit of a good will, thus distinguishing. the good work 
which 1s oft grace from the good will which precedes 
grace (27-30) ; tor the Scriptures oppose this, and our 
prayers tor others prove that we expect God to be the 
first mover, as indeed both Scripture and experience - 
prove that He is. It is next shown that both free will 
- and grace are concerned in the heart's conversion 
(31-32), and that love is the spring of all good in man 
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(33-40), which, however, we have only because God 
first loved us (38), and which 1s certainly greater 
than knowledge, although the Pelagians admit only 

. the latter to be from God (40). God's sovereign gov- 
ernment of men's wills is then proved from Scripture 
(41-43), and the wholly gratuitous character of grace is 
 11[ustrated (44), while the only possible theodicy 1s 
found in the certainty that the Lord of all the earth 
will do right. For, though no one knows why He 
takes one and leaves another, we all know that He 
hardens Judicially and saves graciously,-- that He 
hardens none who do not deserve hardening, but none 
that He saves deserve to. be saved (45). he treatise 
closes with an exhortation to its prayerful and repeated 
Study (46). 


\ | The Treatise ** On Rebuke and Grace.” 


2 The one request that Augustine made, on sending | 
the treatise On Grace and Free-Will to Valentinus, was 
that the monk Florus, through whom the controversy 

| had arisen, should be sent to him. He wished to con- 
verse with him and learn whether he had been mis- 
understood, or had himself misunderstood Augustine. 
In due time Florus arrived at Hippo, bringing a letter' 

- from Valentinus which thanked Augustine for his 
** Sweet” and * healing” instruction, and introduced 
Florus as one whose true faith could be confided in. 
It 18s very clear, both from Valentinus' letter and from 
the hints that Augustine gives, that his-loving dealing 
with the monks had borne admirable fruit : ** none 

were cast down for the worse, some were built up for 
the better.''* But it was reported to him that some 
one at the monastery had objected, to the doctrine he 
had taught them, that ** no man, then, ought to be re- 
buked for not keeping God's commandments ; but only 
God should be besought that he might keep them.”"? 
47 Þ.0 In other words, it was said that it all good was, in the 
i FE | last resort, from God's grace, man ought not: to be. 


jog 216,  * On Rebuke and Grace, 1, 
* Retractations, ii. 67, Compare On Rebuke and Grace, 5 $9. 
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blamed for not doing what he could not do, but God 
ought to be nag t to do for man what He alone 
could do : we oug 
of power. This occasioned the composition of yet 
another treatise, that entitled On Rebuke and Grace, 
the object of which was to explain the relations of 
grace to human conduct, and especially to make it 
plain that the sovereignty of God's grace does not 
Supersede our duty to ourselves or to our fellow-men. 
The treatise begins by thanking Valentinus tor his 
letter and for sending Florus (whom Augustine finds 
well instructed in the truth), preising God for the 
yo0d effect of the previous book, and recommending 
its continued study. This is followed by a brief ex- 
position of the catholic faith concerning grace, free- 
will and the law (1-2). The general proposition that 


is defended 1s that the gratuitous sovereignty of God's 


grace does not supersede human means for obtaining 
and continuing it (3 $q.). This is shown by the apos- 
tle's example, who used all human means for the prose- 
_ cution of his work and yet confessed that it was ** God 
that gave the increase” (3). LObjections are then an- 


swered (4 $q.), —especially the great one that **' it is 


not my fault it I do not do what I have not received 
grace for doing” (6). To this Augustine replies (7-10) 
that we deserve rebuke for our very unwillingness to 
be rebuked, that on the same reasoning the prescrip- 
tion of the law and the preaching of the gospel would 
be useless, that the apostle's example. opposes such a 
position, and that our consciousness witnesses that we 
deserve rebuke for not persevering in the right ney 


From this point an important discussion arises, in this i 
terest, of the gift of perseverance (11-19) and of God's 


election (20-24). It 1s taught that no one is saved who. 


does not persevere, and that all who are predestinated 
or ** called according to God's purpose”' (Augustine's 
phrase for what we Should name *' effectually called””) 


! On the importance of this treatise for Augustine's doctrine of pre- 
destination, 8ee WIGGERS' Augustimianism and Pelagiantism, E.'T. 


P. 236, where a $sketch of the history of this doctrine in Augustine's 


_ writings may be found. 


t, in $hort, to apply to the source 
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will persevere, and yet that we co-operate by our 
will in all good deeds and deserve rebuke if we do 
not. Whether Adam received the gift of perseverance, 
and, in general, what the difference is between the 
grace given to him (which was that grace by which he 
was able to stand) and that now given to God's chil- 
dren (which 1s that grace by which we are made act- 
ually to Stand), are next discussed (26-38), with the 
result of showing the superior greatness of the gifts of 
grace now to those given before the fall. The neces- 
Sity of- God's mercy at all times and our constant de- 
_ pendence on it, are next vigorously asserted (39-42) : 
even in the day of judgment, it is declared, it we are 
not judged * with mercy” we cannot be saved (41). 
The treatise is brought to an end by a concluding ap- 

lication of the whole discussion to the special matter 0 
in hand, rebuke (43-49). Seeing that rebuke 1s one of "=o 
God's means of working out his gracious purposes, it 
_ cannot be inconsistent with the sovereignty of that 
grace; for, of course, God predestinates the means 
with the end (43). Nor can we know, in our 1gno- 1 
rance, whether our rebuke is, in any particular case, to | : 
be the means of amendment or the ground of greater 
condemnation. How dare we, then, withhold it ? 
Let it be, however, graduated to the fault, and let us 
always remember its purpose (46-48). Above all, let 
us not venture to hold it back, lest we withhold from 
our brother the means of his recovery, and, as well, 
disobey the command of God (49). 


The Letter to Vitalis. 


It was not long afterwards (about 427) that Augus- 
| tine was called upon to attempt to reclaim an errin 
Carthaginian friend, Vitalis by name, who had been 
brought to trial on the charge of teaching that the be- 
ginning of faith was not the gift of God but the act of 
man's own free will (2x propria voluntatis), This was 
essentially the semi- Pelagian position which was subse- 
uently to make $0 large a figure in history ; and 
ugustine treats it now as necessarily implying the 
basal idea of Pelagianism. | 
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_ this prayer ascribe the origination of right faith to 


at the altar exhorts the people to pray God tor unbe- 
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In the important letter which he sent to Vitalis,' 
Augustine first argues that his position 1s inconsistent 
with the prayers of the church. He, Augustine, prays 
that Vitalis may come to the true faith ; but does not 


God? The Church so prays for all men. The pnest 


lievers, that He may convert them to the faith ; ior 
catechumens, that He may breathe into'them a desire 
for regeneration ; for the faithful, that by His aid they 
may persevere in what they have begun. Will Vitalis 
refuse to obey these exhortations, because, Iorsooth, 
faith is of free will and not of God's gift? Nay, will a 
Carthaginian scholar array himself. against Cyprian's 
exposition of the Lord's prayer? For certain! 

Cyprian teaches that we are to ask of God what Vitals 
Says is to be had of ourselves. We may go farther. 
It is not Cyprian but Paul who says, ** Let us pray 
to God that we do no evil”' (2 Cor. xi. 7); it is the 
Psalmist who says, ** The steps of man are directed by. 
God” (Ps. xxxvi. 23). © If we wish to defend free 

will,”” Augustine urges, ** let us not strive against that 
by which it 1s made free. For he who strives against 
grace, by which the will 1s made tree for refusing evil 


and doing good, wishes his will to remain captive. 


Tell us, I beg you, how the apostle can say, * We give 
thanks to the Father who made us fit to have our lot 
with the saints in light, who delivered us from the 
power of darkness and translated us into the kingdom 
of the Son of His love ' (Col. 1. 12, 13), if not He, but 
itself, trees our choice? It is, then, a false rendering 
of thanks to God, as if He does what He does not do ; 
and he has erred who has said that * He makes us fit, 
etc.' *' The grace of God,” therefore, does not consist 
in the nature of free will, and in law and teaching, 
as. the Pelagian perversity dreams ; but it is given for 
each single act by His will, concerning whom it is 


TITIn notes Ps. Ixvni. 10. 
e 


About the midd 


of the letter, Augustine lays down 


1 Epistle 217. 
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twelve propositions against the Irie apr which are 


Important as communicating to us what, at the end of 
the controversy, he considered the chief points in dis- 
pute. * Since, therefore,”'” he writes, *©' we are catholic 


Christians : 1. We know that new-born - children have 


not yet done anything in their own lives, good or evil, 
neither have they come into the miseries of this hte 
according to the deserts of some previous life, which 
none of them can have had in their own persons ; and 
yet, because they are born carnally after Adam, they 
contract the contagion of ancient death by the first 


birth, and are not freed from the punishment of eternal 


death (which is contracted by a just condemnation, 
passing over from one to all), except they are by grace 
born again in Christ. 2, We know that the grace of 
God 1s given neither to children nor to adults accord- 
ing to our deserts. ' 3. We know that it is given to 


adults for each several act. 4. We know that it 1s not 
g1ven to all men; and to those to whom it 1s Ent, IT- 


- 18 not only not given according to the merits of works, 
but it 18 not even given to them according to the merits 
of their will ; and this is especially apparent in chil- 
dren. 5. We know that to those to whom it 1s given, 
it is given by the gratuitous mercy of God. 6. We 
know that to those to whom it is not given, it 1s not 


given by the just judgment of God. 7. We know that 


we $hall all stand before the tribunal of Christ, and 
each $hall receive according to what he has done 


through the body, —not according to what he would 


have done, had he lived longer, —whether good or 


evil. . 8. We know that even children are to receive 
according to what they have done through the body, 


whether good or evil. But according to what * they 
have done ' not by their own act, but by the act of 
_ those by whose responses for them they are said both 
to renounce the Devil and to believe in God, wheretore 
they are counted among the number of the taithful and 
have part in the statement of the Lord when He says, 


' Whosoever s$hall believe and be baptized, shall be 


 8aved.' Therefore also, to those who do not receive 


this sacrament, belongs what follows, ' But whosoever 
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Shall not have believed, shall be damned ' (Mark xvi. 


16). Whence these too, as I have aid, if they die in 
that early age, are judged, of course, according to 
what they have done .through the body, 1.e., in the 
time in which they were in the body, when they beheve 
or do not believe by the heart and mouth of their 
Sponsors, when they are baptized or not baptized, 
when they eat or do not eat the flesh of Christ, when 
they drink or do not drink His blood, —according to 


_  those things, then, which they have done through the 


body, not according to those which, had they hved 
longer, they would have done.. 9. We know that 
blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; and that 


_ what they would have done had they lived longer 1s 


not imputed to them. 10. We know that those that 


beheve, with their own heart, in the Lord, do so by 
their own free will and choice. 11. We know that we 
who already believe act with right faith towards those 


who do not wish to beheve, when we pray to God 
that they may wish it. 12. We know that for those 
who have beheved out of this number, we both ought 
and are rightly and truly accustomed to return thanks 


| to God, as for his benefits. '' 


Certainly such a body of propositions commends 


their author to us as Christian both in head and heart : 


they are admirable in every respect ; and even in the 
matter of the salvation of infants, where he had not 
yet seen the light of truth, he expresses himself in a 


Way as AG 10 its hearty faith in God's goodness 


as it 18 honorable in its loyalty to what he believed to 
be truth and justice. Here his doctrine of the Church 
ran athwart and clouded his view of the reach of 

race ; but we seem to see between the lines the prom- 
ise of the brighter dawn of truth that was yet to come. 
The rest of the epistle is occupied with an exposition 
of these propositions, which ranks with the richest pass- 
ages of the anti-Pelagian writings, and which breathes 
everyVhere a yearning for his correspondent which, 
we cannot help hoping, proved salutary to his faith. 
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The Treatise ©* On Heresies.” 


It is not without significance, that the error of 
Vitalis took a semi-Pelagian form. Pure Pelagianism 


was by this time no longer a living is8ve. Augustine 
was himself, no doubt, not yet done with it. The sec- 
ond book of his treatisxe On Marriage and Concuptscence, 


which seems to have been taken to Italy by Alypius 


in 421, received at once the attention of Julian and 
was elaborately answered by him during that same 
year, in eight books addressed to one of his fellow- 
recusants named Florus. But Julian was now in 
Cilicia, and his book was slow in working its way 
westward. It was found at Rome by Alypius, appar- 
ently in 427 or 428, and he at once set about transcrib- 
ing. it for his friend's use. An opportunity arising to 


_ send it to Africa before it was finished, he forwarded 


to Augustine the five books that were ready, with an 
urgent request that they should receive his immediate 
attention, and a promise to send the other three as 
SOON as possible. Augustine gives an account of the 
progress of his reply to them in a letter written to 
OQuodvultdeus, apparently in 428.* This deacon was 
urging Augustine to give the Church a succinct ac- 
count of all heresies ; and Augustine excuses himselt 


from immediately undertaking that task by the press of 


work on his hands. He was writing his Retractatzons, 
and had already finiched two books of them, in which 
he had dealt with two hundred and thirty-two of his 
works. His letters and homilies remained to be ex- 
amined, and he had given the necessary reading to 
many of the letters. He was engaged also, he tells his 


correspondent, on a reply to the eight books of Julian's 


new work. Working night and' day, he had already 
completed his response to the first three of Julian's 


books and had gen on the fourth while still expect-_ 
the last three, which Alypius had - 


ing the arrival © 
promised to send. If he had completed the answer to 


the five books of Julian which he already had in hand 


| Efzistle 224. 


64 
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before the other three reached him, he might begin 


the work which Quodvultdeus $0 earnestly desired 
him to undertake. In due time, whatever may have 
been the trials and labors that needed first to be met, 


the desired treatise On Heresies was written (about 428), 


and the eighty-eighth chapter of it gives us a. welcome 
compressed account of the Pelagian heresy, which may 


be accepted as the obverse of the account of catholic 


truth given in the letter to Vitals. 

'* To the grace of God, by which we have been pre- 
destinated unto the adoption of sons by Jesus Christ 
unto himself (Eph. 1. 5), and by which we are delivered 


from the power of darkness $0 as to believe in Him 


and be translated into His kingdom (Col. 1. 13) (where- 
fore He says, * No man comes to Me, except it be 


given him of My Father * [John vi. 66]), and by which 


love is shed abroad in our hearts (Rom. v. 5), 80 that 


faith may work by love,” the Pelagians, he tells us, 


'* are to such an extent inimical that they beheve that 
man 1s able, without 'it, to keep all the Divine com- 
mandments—whereas, if this were true, it would 
clearly be an empty thing for the Lord to say, © With- 
out Me ye can do nothing ' (John xv. 5).” ** When 


Pelagius,” he adds, *' was at length accused by the 


brethren, because he attributed nothing to the ass1ist- 
ance of God's grace towards the keeping of His com- 


mandments, he yielded to their rebuke so far as, not 
indeed to place this grace above tree will, but at least 


to use faithless cunning in subordinating it, saying that 


.1t was given to men for this purpose, viz., that they 


might be able more easily to tulfil by grace what they 
were commanded to do by free will. By saying, 
"that they might be able more easily,” he, of course, 
wished it to be believed that, although with more difh- 
culty, nevertheless men were able without Divine 
grace to periorm the Divine commands. But they say 
that the : Hr of God, without which we can do noth- 
ing good, does not exist except in free will, which 
without any preceding merits our nature received 
trom Him ; and that He adds His aid only that by 
His law and teaching we may learn what we ought to 


_ 
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do, but not that by the giſt of His Spirit we may do 
what we have learned 'ought to be done. Accord- 
ingly, they allow that knowledge, by which ignorance 
is banished, 1s divinely given to us, but deny that love, 
by which we may hve a pious life, is given ; $0 that, 
torsooth, while knowledge, which without love puff- 
eth up, is the gitt of God, love itself, which edifieth 80 
that ga 6's may not puff up, 1s not the gift of God. 
(1 Cor. vui. 11). They also destroy the prayers which 
the Church o ers, whether for those that are unbeliev- 
ing and resist God' s teaching, that they may be con- 
verted to God ; or for the faithtul, that fait may be 
increased in them and they may . persevere in it. For 
they contend that men do not receive these things 
trom Him but we have them trom ourselves, saying 
that the grace of God by which we are freed from 1 Im- 
piety 1s given according to our merits. Pelagius was, 
no doubt, compelled to condemn this by his fear of 
being condemned by the episcopal judgment in Pales- 
tine ; but he 1s found to teach it still in his later writ- 
ings. They also go $0 far as to say that the lite of the 
righteous in'this world is without sin, and the Church 
of Christ is pertected by them in this mortality to the 
point of being entirely without spot or wrinkle (Eph. 
v. 27); as if 1t were not the Church of Christ, that, in 
the whole world, cries to God, * Forgive us our debts.” 
They also deny that children, who are carnally born 
after Adam, contract. the contagion of ancient- death 
from their first birth. . For they assert that they are 
SO born without any bond of original sin, that there is 
absolutely nothing that ought to be remitted to them 
in the second birth ; yet they are to-be baptized, but 
only that, adopted in regeneration, they may be ad- 
mitted to the kingdom of God, and thus be translated 
trom good into better, —not that they may be washed 
by that renovation from any evil of the old bond. For 
ky Wn they be not baptized; they promise to them, 
outside the kingdom of God Joel, but nevertheless, 
a certain Eats and blessed hfe of their own. The 
also say that Adam himself, even had he not sinne 
would have died in the body, and that this death would 
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| not have come as a penalty to a fault, but as a condi- 
tion of nature. Certain other things also are objected: 


to them, but these are the chief, and moreover either 
all, or nearly all, the others may be understood to de- 
pend on these.” 
The Treatise ©© On the Predestination of the Saints." 
The composition of the work On Heresies was not, 


however, the only interruption which postponed the 


completion of the second elaborate work against 
Julian. It was in the providence of God that the 
later energies of this great leader in the battle for 
"ns Should be expended in dealing with the subtler 
orms of error, as exhibited. in semi-Pelagianism. We 
have seen his attention being already called to mod1- 
fications of Pelagianism of this sort. And now infor- 
mation as to the rise of this new torm of the heresy at 
Marseilles and elsewhere in Southern Gaul was con- 
veyed to him along with entreaties that, as ** faith's 
great patron,”' he would give his aid towards meeting 
it, by two laymen with whom he had already had cor- 


 respondence, —Prosper and Hilary.' 


- They pointed out* the difference between the new 
party and thoroughgoing Pelagianism ; but, at the 
s$ame time, the essentially Pelagianizing character of 
its formative elements. lts representatives were ready, 
as a rule; to admit that all men were lost in Adam, and 
that no one could recover himself by his own free will 
but all needed God's grace for salvation. But they ob- 
jected to the doctrines of prevenient and of irresistible 
grace ; and they asserted that man could initiate the 
process of salvation by turning first to God, .and that 
all men could resist God's grace and no grace could 


be given which they could not reject ; and especially 


they denied that the gifts of grace came irrespective_ 


of merits, actual or foreseen. They affirmed that what 


Augustine taught as to the calling of God's elect ac- 


' Compare Zpzs/es 225, 1, and 156. It is, of course, not certain 
that this is the same Hilary that wrote to Augustine from Sicily, but 
it seems probable. | 

? Letters 225, and 226. 
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cording to His own purpose was tantamount to fatal- 
ism, was contrary to the teaching of the fathers and 
the true Church doctrine, and, even if true, should 
not be preached, because of its tendency to drive men 
into indifference or despair,/ Hence, Prosper espe- 
cially desired Augustine to point out the dangerous 
nature of these views, and to show that prevemient and 


co-operating grace 1s not inconsistent with free will, 


that God's predestination 1s not founded on foresight 
of receptivity in its objects, and that the doctrines of 
grace may be preached without danger to souls. 

Augustine's answer to these appeals was a work 1n 
two books, On the Predestimation of the Saints, the $ec- 
ond book of which is usually known under the separate 
title of The Gift of Perseverance. 

The former book begins with a careful discrimina- 
tion of the position of his new Damen, They have 
made a right beginning in that t 
sin and acknowledge that none are saved from it save 
by Christ, and that God's grace leads men's wills, and 


without grace no one can suffice for good deeds. 


These things will furmsh a good starting-point for 
their progress to an acceptance of predestination also 
(1-2). The first question that needs discussion in such 
circumstances 1s, whether God gives the very begin- 
nings of faith (3 $4.) They admit that what Augus- 
tine had previously urged sufhces to prove that faith 
iS the gift of God $0 far as that the increase of faith 1s 
given by Him ; but they deny that it will prove that 
the beginning of faith may not be understood to be 
man's, to which, then, God adds all other gifts (com- 
pare 43). Augustine insists that this contention 1s no 


other than a repetition of the Pelagian assertion of 


ow according to merit (3), that it is opposed to 

cripture (4-5), and that it begets arrogant boasting in 

ourselves (6). He replies to the charge that he had 

himself once held this view, by confessing it, and ex- 

pinning that he was converted from it by 1 Cor. iv. 7, 
1 


as app 
that verse as containing 1n its narrow compass a sufh- 


_ cient answer to the present theories (9-11). He an- 


s __————_— EE hl 


ey believe in original 


ed by Cyprian. (7-8) ; and he then expounds_ 
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{Sp _  8wers, further, the objection that the apostle distin- 
= guishes faith from works, and works alone are meant 
Wh in such passages, by pointing to John vi. 28, and sim- 
ilar statements in Paul (12-16). Then he answers the 
objection that he himself had previously taught that 
_ God acted on foresight of faith, by showing that he 
was misunderstood (17-18), He next shows that no 
objection lies against predestination that does not he 
with equal torce against AIRee (19-22),-—since predes- 
tination is nothing but God's foreknowledge of and 
preparation for grace, and all questions of sovereignty 
and the like belong to grace. Did God not know to 
whom He was going to give faith (19)? Or did He 
promise the results of faith, works, without promising 
the faith without which, as going before, the works 
were impossible? Would not this place God's fulfil- 
ment of His promise out of His power, and make it 
depend on man (20)? Why are men more willing to 
trust in their weakness than in God's strength 2 Do 
they count God's promises more uncertain than their 
own performance (22)? He next proves the sover- 
eignty of grace, and of predestination which is but the 
_ preparation for -grace, by the striking examples of in- 
tants, and, above all, of the human nature ot Christ 
(23-31), and then $speaks of the twofold calling, one ex- 
ternal and one ** according to purpose,''—the latter of 
=which 1s efhicacious and sovereign (32-37). In closing, 
| the Semi-Pelagian position 1s carefully defined and re- 
G-.: tuted as opposed, alike with the grosser Pelagianism, 
| __ to the Scriptures of both Testaments (38-42). ©- 


The Treatise ©© On the Gift of Perseverance.”' 


The purpose of the second book, which has come 
down to us under the separate title of On the Gift of 
Perseverance, 1s to Show that that perseverance which 
endures to the end is as much of God as the beginning 
of faith, and that no man who has been ** called accord- 

| ing to God's purpose” and has received this gift, can 
tall irom grace and be lost. ' _ 


The first half of the treatise is devoted to this theme 
(1-33). It begins by distinguishing between temporary 
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perseverance which endures for a time, and that per- 
Severance which continues to the end (1), and by afhrm-. 
ing that the latter 1s certainly a gift of God's grace, 
and 1s, therefore, asked from God : which would other- 
wise be but a mocking petition (2-3). . This, the Lord's 
Prayer itself might teach us, as under Cyprian's CX- 
position 1t does teach us, —each petition being capable| 
ot being read as a prayer for perseverance (4-9). Of 
course, moreover, it cannot be lost; otherwise it 
would not be ** to the end.”” If man forsakes God, of # 4 
course it 1s he that does it; and he 1s doubtless under * | 
continual temptation to do 80. But it man abides with 4 
God, it is God who secures that, and God is equally I, 
| able to keep one when drawn to Him, as He is to draw ? 
him to Him (10-15). He argues anew at this point, 
that grace is not according to merit but always in 
mercy ; and explains and illustrates the unsearchable 
ways of God in His Sovereign but merciful dealing 
with men (16-25). He closes this part of the treatise 
with a defence oft himself against adverse quotations 
from his early work on Free Will, which he has already 
corrected in his Retractations. 
| The $second half of the. book discusses the objections 
that were being urged against the preaching of pre- 
destination (34-62), as if it opposed and enervated the 
preaching of the Gospel. He rephes that Paul and 
the apostles, and Cyprian and the fathers, preached 
both together ; that the same objections will lie against 
the preaching of God's toreknowledge and grace itsel, 
and, indeed, against preaching any ot the virtues, as, 
6.0... obedience, while declaring them God's gifts. He 
meets the objections in detail, and shows that such 
preaching is. food to the soul and must not be withheld 
from men; but he explains that it must be given ot: 
gently, wisely, and prayerfully. The whole treatise 
ends with an appeal to the prayers of the Church as | ] 
testifying that all good is from God (63-65), and to the 
great example of unmerited grace and Sovereign pre- 
destination in the choice of one human nature without 

receding merit, to be united in one person with the 
ternal Word,- —an illustration of his theme of the 
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| ng grace of God which he is never tired of ad- 
ucing (66-67). 


The ** Unfinished Work” against Fulian. 
These books were written in 428-429, and after their 


completion the unfinighed work against Julian was re- 


sSumed. Alypius had sent the remaining three books, 
and Augustine slowly toiled on to the end of his reply 


| to the s1xth book. But he was to be interrupted once 


pleted. | 


more, and this time by the most serious of all inter. 
ruptions. On the 28th of August, 430, while the Van- 
dals were thundering at the gates of Hippo, he turned 
his face away from the strifes of earth—whether theo- 
logical or secular—and full of faith and of good works 
entered into rest with the Lord whom he loved. The 
last work against Julian was already one of the most 
considerable in s$ize of all his books, but it was never 
fimshed and retains until to-day the significant title of 
The Unfinished Work. Augustine had hesitated to un- 
dertake this treatise, because he found Julian's argu- 
ments too vapid either to. deserve retutation or to 
afford occasion for really edifying discourse. Cer- 
tainly the result falls below Augustine's usual level ; 
and this can scarcely be due, as 1s $0 often said, to fail- 
ing powers and great age, since nothing that he wrote 
Surpasses in mellow beauty and chastened strength the 
two books On the Predestination of the Saints, which 
were written after four books of this work were com- 

The plan of the work-1s to state Julian's arguments 
in his own words, and to follow these with remarks. 


\ It thus takes on something of the torm of a dialogue. 


= 


} who are not yet in the use of their will ; and, since 


It follows Julian's work, book by book. The first 
book states and answers certain calummies which Julian 
had brought ___ Augustine and the catholic faith 
on the ground of their confession of original sin. 
Julian had argued that, since God is just, He cannot 
impute another's sins to innocent infants ; since sin is 
nothing but evil will, there can be no sin in infants 


the freedom of will that is given to man consists in the 
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capacity of both sinning and not sinning, free will is | 
denied to those who attribute sin to nature. Augus- 
tine replies to these arguments, and answers certain 
objections that are made to his work On Marriage and 
Concuptscence, and then corrects Julian's false explana- 
tions of certain Scriptures from John vin., Rom. v1., 
vii., and 2 Timothy. The $econd book is a discussion 
of Rom. v. 12, which Julian had tried, hke the other 
Pelagians, to explain of the ** imitation”' of Adam's 
bad example. The third book examines the abuse by 
\ : Julian of certain Old-Testament passages—in Deut. 
—" 


\ xx1Vv., 2 Kings xiv., Ezek. xvii.—in his effort to show 
wp: that God does not impute the father's sins to the chil- 
1 dren ; as well as his similar abuse of Heb. xi. The 
charge of Manicheism, which was $0 TOO UGOney 
brought by Julian against the catholics, 1s then exam- 
ined and refuted. The fourth book treats of Julian's 
Strictures on Augustine's treatise On Marriage and Con- 
cuptscence 11. 4-11, and proves from 1 John 11. 16 that 
concupiscence 1s evil, and not the work of God but of 
the Devil. Augustine argues that the shame that ac-. 
- companies it 1s due to its sinfulness, and that there was 
none of it in Christ ; also, that infants are born obnox- 
ious to the first sin, and that the corruption of their 
origin 1s proved by Wisd. x. 10, IL. e hfth book 
defends On Marriage and Concuptscence 11. 12 $9., and 
argues that a sound nature could not teel shame on 
account of its members, and that regeneration is needed 
i. for what is generated by means of shameful concu- 
XR "PRE "ra | 
iscence. Then Julian's abuse of 1 Cor. xv., Rom. v., 
Tatt. vii. 17 and 33, with reference to On Marriage 
and Concuptscence 11. 14, 20, 26, is discussed ; and then 
. the origin of evil and God's treatment of evil in the 
world are examined. The sixth book traverses Julian's 
strictures on On Marriage and Concuptscence 11. 34 $9., 
and argues that human nature was changed for the 
worse by the sin of Adam, and thugs was made not only Af 
Sinful but the source of sinners ; and that the forcesy7 _ 'R 
of free will by which man could at first do rightly it he - 
wished and reſrain from sin if he chose, were lost by } 
Adam's sin. An attack is made upon Julian's definition 
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of free will as © the capacity tor sinning or not Sin- 


ning”” ( possibilitas peccandi et non peccana!) ; and it 1s 


* $shown that the evils of this life are the punishment of 


gin, —including, first of all, physical death. At the end, 
1 Cor. xv. 22 1s treated. _ 
Although the great preacher of grace was taken 
away by death before the completion of this book, yet 
his work was not left incomplete. In the course of _ 
the next year (431) the CEcumenical Council of Ephesus 
condemned Pelagianism for the whole Christian world ; 
and an elaborate treatise against the pure Pelagianism 
of Julian was in 430 already an anachronism. Serm- 
Pelagianism was yet to run its course, and to work its 


way to a permanent position in the heart of a corrupt 


church ; but pure Pelagianism was to abate with the 


first generation of its advocates. As a leaven 1it will, 


of course, persist as long as an evil heart of unbehet 
persists among men : but under the leadership of 
Augustine the Church for all time found its bearings 
with reference to it, and henceforth it must needs as- 
Sume $Subtler forms to menace the: dominion of the doc- 
trines of grace, As we look back now through the 
almost millennium and a half of years that have inter- 
vened since Augustine lived and wrote, it is to his 
Predestination of the Saints, —a. completed, and well- 
completed, : treatise, dealing with one of these subtle 
torms of the great error for the confutation of which 
he had expended $80 much of time and strength, —and 
not to 7he Unfinished Work, which was still engaged 
with its gross form, that we look as the crown and 
completion of his labors in behalf of the grace of God. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF GRACE. 


"THE theology which Augustine opposed to the errors 


of Pelagianism 1s, briefly, the wang of grace. The 
a 


roots of this theology were deeply planted in his own 
experience and the teaching of Scripture, especially in 
the teaching of that apostle whom he dehghts to call 
'* the great preacher of grace,'' and to follow hard after 
whom was his great desire. The grace of God in Jesus 


Christ, conveyed to us by the Holy Spirit and evi- 


denced by the love which He $heds abroad in our 
hearts, is the centre about which his whole system 


_ revolves.' As over against the Pelagian exaltation of 


nature, he was never weary of gloritying grace. And 


this high conception the more naturally became the 
centre of his soteriology because of its harmony with 
_ the primal principle of his whole thinking, which was 


theocentric and grew out of his idea of God as the im- 
manent and vitalizing s$pirit in whom all things live, 
and move, and have their being.*' That God 1s the ab- 


1 For the relation of AucusTINE's doctrine of the Church to his doc- 
trine of grace, and the primacy of the latter in his thought, see the 
first two essays in REuTER's Augustinzsc he Studen 5 **f In bis later 
years it was not the idea of the Church as the institute of grace, but 


that of predestinational grace that was the dominating one”” ; ** the. 


doctrine of predestinational grace is the fundamental datum of his 
religious consciousness ; it must be unconditionally maintained, and 
all else must yield to it'” (Þ. 102). 'The ecclesiastical element was the 
traditional element in his teaching ; but as THoMasIus points out 


(Dogmengeschichte, 1. 495) both a, pts: and Scripture stood with 


him. above tradition. Accordingly HARNACE tells us truly ny Ja a | 
ad $80 


eschichte iii. 87. 89) : ©f No Western theologian before him 


ived in the Scriptures or had drawn 80 much from the Scriptures as 


he ;'* and *© as no Church father before him, he brought the practical 
element into the foreground.”” 


? It is inexplicable how Professor ALLEN, in his Contmnuzty of Chris- 
tran Thought, can s8peak of the Augustinian theology as resting 
** upon the transcendence of Deity as its controlling principle”” (p. 3), 
which is explained as **a tacit assumption of deism”* (p. 171). A. 


DorNER (Augustinus : Sein theologisches System, etc.) also finds 


deistic implications in certain elements of Augustine's thought. Any 


tendency to error in Augustine's conception of God lay, however, 
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comes from Him, so that only as God makes them 


over from him to us.**: * 


and Forgrveness of Sins, iii. 14, 15. 


solute good, and nothing is good but God and what 


ood may men do good, was the foundation-stone of all 
is theology. His doctrine of grace appears as but a 
Specific application of this broad doctrine. 

The necessity of grace Augustine argued from the con- 
dition of the race as sharers in Adam's sin. God creat- 
ed man upright and endowed him with human facul- 
ties, including free will ;* and gave to him freely that 

race by which he was able to retain his uprightness.* 
Being thus put on probation,* with divine aid to enable | 
him to $stand it he chose, Adam perversely used his 
free choice for sinning and involved his whole race in | 
his fall. It was on account of this sin that he died 
Spiritually and em" ; and this double death passes 
| hat all his descendants by or- 
dinary generation are partakers in Adam's guilt and 
condemnation, Augustine 1s sure from the teachings of 
Scripture.!. This is the fact of original sin from which 
no one generated from Adam 1s tree, and from which 
no one 1s freed save as regenerated in Christ.* But 
how we are made partakers of it, he is less certain. _ 
Sometimes he speaks as if it came by some mymorious') 


_ unity of the race, so that we were all personally present 


in the individual Adam and thus the whole race was 
the one man that sinned ; * Sometimes he speaks more 
in the sense of modern realists, as if Adam's sin cor- 
rupted the nature, and the nature now corrupts those | 
to whom it is communicated ; ' sometimes he speaks as &\! Ys. 
it 1t were due to simple heredity.* More characteris- | 24 Bat 


in precisely the opposite direction. Compare AuBREyY Mooket, Lux. 
Mundi, p. 83, and Levi L. Pains, The New World, December, 1895 
(1v. 670-673). | | | 

l On Rebuke and Grace, 27, 28. 

2 [6:d., 29, 31, $9. 

3 /bid., 28. | 

* On the City of God, xiii. 2, 12, 14 ; On the Trinity, iv. 13; 

5 On the Merits and Remissio0n of Szns, i. 15, and often. 

s Agaimst Two Letters of the Pelagians, iv. 7; On the Merits 


1 On Marriage andConcupiscence, ii. 57; On the City of God, 


XIV. I. | 
* Against Two Letters of the Pelagians, iv. 7. 
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tically he speaks as it it depended on the presence of 
Shameful concupiscence in the act of procreation, s0 
that the propagation of guilt depends on the propaga- 
tion of offspring by means of concupiscence.' How- 
ever transmitted, it is yet a fact that sin 1s propagates, | 
and all mankind became sinners in Adam. The result 
is that we have lost the divine image, though not in 
SUCh a sense that no lhneaments of it remain to us.* 
And, the sinning soul making the flesh corruptible, our 
whole nature 1s corrupted, and we are unable to do 
anything of ourselves truly good.” 

his corruption includes, of course, an injury to our 
will. Augustine, writing for the popular eye, treats 
this subject in popular language. But it 1s clear that 
in his thinking he distinguished between will as a 
faculty and will in a broader sense. As a mere faculty, 
will is and always remains an indifferent thing.* After 
the fall, as before, it continues poised in indifferency, 
and ready, like a weathercock, to be turned whither- 
Soever the breeze that blows from the heart (** will,” 
in the broader sense) may direct.* It is not the faculty 
of willing, but the man who makes use of that faculty, 
that has suffered change from the fall. In paradise 
man $tood in full ability. He had the posse non peccare, 
but not yet the on posse peccare ; * that is, he was en- 
dowed with a capacity for either part, and possessed 
the grace of God by which he was able to stand it he 
would, but also the power of free will by which he 
might tall it he would. By his fall he has suffered a. 
change, is become corrupt, and has tallen under the 
power of Satan. His will (in the broader sense) is now , 
- mjured, wounded, diseased, enslaved—although the ) 
faculty of will (in the narrow sense) remains indiffer* 
ent. Augustine's criticism of Pelagius' discrimina- 


| On Original Sin, 42; On Marriage and Concupiscence, ii. 15. 
? Retractations, ii. 24. 


3 Againsft /ulian, iv. 3, 25, 26, Compare 'TxomMasIus'  Dogmen- 
geSchichte, 1. 501 and 507. 

4 On the Spirit and Letter, 58. 

5 On the Merits and Forgrveness of Sins, ii. 30. 


6 On Rebuke and Grace, Il. 
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tion * of © capacity”” ( possibilitas, posse), © will” (vot- 
untas, velle) and ** act” (actio, esse), does not turn on 
the discrimination itself, but on the incongruity of plac- 
ing the power, ability in the mere capacity or poss1- 
bility, rather than in the living agent who *© wills” and 
**acts.'' He himself adopts an essentially s1milar dis- 
tribution, with only this correction.* He thus keeps 
the faculty of will indifferent, but places the power of 
using it in the active agent, man. According, then, to 
the character of the »2zan, will the use of the free will 
be. If the man be holy he will make a holy use of it, 
- and if he be corrupt he will make a sinful use of it : it 
he be essentially holy, he (like God Himself) cannot 
make a sinful use of his will ; and 1f he be enslaved to 
Sin, he cannot make a good use of it. The last is the 
present condition of men by nature. They have free 
will ;* the faculty by which they act remains in in- 
differency, and they are allowed to use it just as they 
choose. But such as they cannot desire-and therefore 
cannot choose anything but evil ; * and therefore they, 
and therefore their choice, and therefore their willing, 
is always evil and never good. They are thus the 
Slaves of sin, which they obey ; and while their free 
will avails for sinning, it does not avail for doing an 
{pro they be first freed by the grace of God. 
The supertor depth of Augustine's view and its essen- 
tial harmony with fact are apparent ; if ** the will” be 
conceived as simply the whole man in the attitude of 
willing, it would seem.to be immediately evident that, 
however abstractly free the *© will” 1s, it 1s conditioned 
1n all its action by the character of the willing agent : a 
. bad man does not cease to be bad in the act of willing, 
and a good man remains good even in his acts of 


choice. | 
\In its nature, grace is assistance, help froin God ; and 
all divine aid may be included under the term—as well 


1 On the Grace of Christ, 4 89. 
? On the Predestination of the Saints, 10, _ | 
Fo A gains? Two Letters of the Pelagians,i.s ; Epistle 215, 4 and 
oiten. 6 | | | 
= Against Two Letters of the Pelagians, i. 7; compare i. 5, 6. 
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what may be called natural as what may be called 
Spiritual aid.* Spiritual grace includes, no doubt, all 
external help that God gives man for working out his 
sal vation, such as'the law, the preaching of the gospel, 
the example of Christ, by which we may learn the right 
way. It includes also torgiveness of sins, by w 
we are freed from the guilt already incurred OP 
above all it includes that help which God gives by His 
Holy Spirit, working within not withoun by which 
man is enabled to choose and to do what he is enabled 
by the teachings of the law, or by the gospel, or by 
the natural conscience, to see to be right.* In this 
grace are included all those Spiritual operations which 
we call regeneration, justification, perseverance to the 
end—i1n a word, all the divine assistance by which, in 
being made Christians, we are made to differ from 
other men. Augustine is fond of representing this 
grace as in essence the writing of God's law (or God's 
w1ll) on our hearts, so that it appears hereafter as our 
own desire and wish. Even more prevalently he 
Speaks of it as the shedding abroad of love in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost given to us in Christ Jesus, - 
It 1s, therefore, conceived by him as a change of dis- 
position, by which we come to love and freely choose, 
in' co-operation with God's aid, just the things which 
hitherto we have been unable to choose because of our. 
bondage to sin. Grace, thus, does not make yoid free 
will.* It operates through free will, and acts upon it 
only by liberating it from its bondage to sin—2.e., b 
liberating the agent that uses the free will, s0 that he 
is no longer enslaved by his fleshly lusts and is en- 
abled to make use of his free will in choosing the good. 
Thus it 1s only by grace that free will is enabled to act 
in good part. 

But just because grace changes the disposition, and 
SO enables man, hitherto enslaved to sin, for the hirst 
time to desire and use his free will for good, it lies in 


1 Sr m0N 26. 


? On Nature and Grace, 62; On the Grace of Christ, 13; On Re- 
buke and Grace, 2 


On the Spirit whe. Letter, 52; On Grace and Free W:11, x 8q. 
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the very nature of the case that it is 2revenzenz.” Also, 
as the very name imports, it 1s necessarily gratuitous ;* 
Since man is enslaved to sin until it is given, all the. 
HEE merits that he can have prior to it are bad merits and. 
-. deserve punishment, not gifts of favour. When, then, 
it is asked, on the ground of what grace 1s given, 1t can 
only be answered, *' on the ground of God's infinite 
mercy and undeserved favour.” * . There is nothing in 
man to merit it, and it first gives merit of good to man. 
All men alike deserve death, and all that comes to them 
in the way of blessing 1s necessarily of God's free and 
_ unmerited favour. This is true equally of all grace. 
It is pre-eminently clear of that grace which gives faith, 
which 1s the root of all other graces and which is given 
of God, not to merits of good-will or incipient turning 
to Him, but of His sovereign- good pleasure.* But 
equally with faith, it 1s true of all other divine gitts. 
We may, indeed, speak of © merits of good” as suc- 
ceeding faith ; but as all these merits find their root in 
faith, they are but *' grace on grace,” and men need 
God's mercy always, throughout this life, and even on 
the judgment day itself, when, if they are judged with- 
out mercy; they must be condemned.* If we ask, then, - 
why God gives grace, we: can only answer that it is of 
His unspeakable mercy. And if we ask why He gives 
it to one rather than to another, what can we answer 
but that it 1s of His will? The $overezgnty of grace re- 
sults from its very gratuitousness : * where none de- 
Serve it, it can be given only of the sovereign good 
pleasure of the great Giver—and this is necessarily in- 
Scrutable, but cannot be unjust: We can faintly per- 
ceive, indeed, some reason why God may be supposed 
not to have chosen to give His saving grace to all,” or 


YON the Spirit and Letter, bo, and often. 
? On Nature and Grace, 4, and often. 

8 Ox the Grace of Chrzst, 27, and often. 

4 76:d., 34, and often. S 

5 On Grace and Free Wl, 21. 

6 7þ:4., 30, and often, 


? On the Gift of Perseverance, 16; A gains! Two Letters of the 
Pelagians, il. 15. 
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even to the most." But we cannot understand why He 
has chosen to give it to just the individuals to whom 
He has given it, and to withhold it from just those from 


whom He has withheld it. Here we are driven to the 
apostle's cry, *' O the depth of the riches both of the 


mercy and the justice of God !''* _ 

The effects of grace are according to its nature. Taken 
as a whole, it 1s the recreative principle sent forth from 
God tor the recovery of man from his slavery to sin 


and for his reformation in the divine image. Consid- 


ered as to the time of its giving, it 1s either operating or 
co-operating * grace, 2.e., either the grace that first en- 
ables the will to choose the good, or the grace that co- 
operates with the already enabled will to do the good. 
It 1s, therefore, also called either prevenzient or $ubse- 
quent grace.* It is not to be conceived as a series of 
disconnected divine gifts, but as one unbroken work of 
God. But we may look upon it in the various steps of 
its operation in men, as phe, 4 Sans. qo roteag of sins, 
faith, which is the beginning of all good, love to God, 
progressive power of good working, and perseverance 
to the end.* In any case, and in all its operations 
alike, just because it is power from on high and the 
_ living $pring of a new and re-created life, it 1s 2rres:st4- 


ble and zndefectible.* Those on whom the Lord bestows 


the gift of faith, working from within, not from with- 
out, of course have faith and cannot help believing. 
Those to whom perseverance to the end is given will 
assuredly persevere to the end. It 1s not to be object- 
ed to this that many seem to begin well who do not 
persevere, This also is of God, who has in s8uch cases 
given great blessings indeed, but not 7/zs blessing of 
perseverance to theend. Whatever of pad men have, 
that God has given. And what they have not, why, 


1 Eptstle to Apr I90. 

? On the Preaestination of the Samts, 17, I8. 

3 On Grace and Free W:ll, 33, and often. en 9, 

* On Grace and Free Will, 17; On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 
34, and often. | S | 

5 Compare TrHoMasIus' Dogmengeschichte, 1, 510. 

6 On Rebuke and Grace, 40, 45 ; On the Predestination of the 

Saznts, 13. | | | | 
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touch ; and it is just because it is He that is working in [ 
us the willing and the doing, that it 1s worth our while | * 
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of course God has not given it. Nor can it be object- 
ed that this leaves all uncertain, It is only unknown 
to us ; but this does not argue uncertainty, We can- 
not know that we are to have any gift which God sov- 
ereignly gives, of course, until it is given; and we 
thereſore cannot know that we have perseverance unto 
the end until we actually persevere to the end.' But 


who would call uncertain what God does and knows 


He is to do, and what man is to do certain? Nor wall 

it do to say that thus nothing is left for us to do. Nd 
doubt, all things are in God's hands and. we should 
praise God that this is 80, but we must respond to His 7 


to work out our salvation with fear and trembling. | 
God has not determined .the end without determining 
the appointed means.* RT, 
Now, Augustine argues, since grace certainly 1s 
gratuitous and given to no preceding merits, pre- 
venient and antecedent to all good, and, therefore, 
Sovereign and bestowed only on those whom God se- 
lects for its reception—we must, of course, believe that 
the eternal God has foreknown all this from the begin- 
ning. He would be something less than God, had He 
not foreknown that He intended to bestow this pre- 
venient, gratuitous and sovereign grace on some” men, 
and had He not foreknown equally the precise indi- 
viduals on whom He intended to bestow it, To fore- 
know 1s to prepare beforehand. And thisAs predestina- 
tt0n.” He argues that there can be no objection to 
predestination, in itself considered, iy/the mind: of any 
man who beheves in God. What” men object to 1s 
gratuitous and sovereign grace : and to this no addi- 
tional dithculty is added by the necessary assumption 
that it was foreknown and prepared for from eternity. 
That predestination does not/proceed on the foreknowl- 
edge of good or of faith,*Aol ows from its being noth- 


[0 


* On Rebure and Grace, 40. 

* On the Gift of Perseverance, $6. ” 
3 On the Predestination of the Sents, 36 84. 
* On the Gift of Perseverance, 41 $9., 47. 


--_ 
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ing more than the foresight and preparation of grace, 
which, 1n its very idea, is gratuitous and not according 


to.any merits, sovereign and according only to God's 
purpose, prevenmient and in order to faith and good 
works. It is the sovereignty of grace, not its foresight 
or the preparation | 
hands and suspends' salvation absolutely on His un- 
merited mercy,” But 'just because God is God, of 
CcOurse no one receives grace who has not been fore- 
known andafore-selected for the gift ; and, as much of 
course, 10 one who: has been foreknown and afore- 
Selected for it, fails to receive it. Therefore the num- 
of the predestinated 1s fixed, and fixed by God.* 
S this fate? Men may call God's grace fate it they 
choose ; but it is not fate, but undeserved love and 
tender mercy, without which none would be saved.* 


| Does it paralyze effort? Only to those who will not 
'strive to obey God because obedience 1s His gift. Is 


it unjust? Far from it : shall not God do what He 
will with His own undeserved favour? It is nothin 
but gratuitous mercy, sovereignly distributed, and fore- 
Seen and provided for irom all eternity by Him who 
has selected us in His Son. Kg 
Augustine's doctrine of the means of grace, 1.e., of the 
channels and circumstances of the conference of grace 
upon men, is the meeting point of two very dissimilar 
Streams of thought —his doctrine of grace and his doc- 
trine of the Church. Profound thinker as he was, 
within whose active mind was born an incredible mul- 
titude of the richest conceptions, he was not primarnil 
a Systematiser, and these divergent streams of thought 
rather conditioned each the purity of the other's devel- 


opment at this point than were thoroughly harmonized.*. 


Il On Rebuke and Grace, 39; compare 14. | 

? On the Gift of Perseverance, 29; Agazinst Two Letters of the 
Pelagtans, ii. 9 $9. | 

8 Says HARNACK (Dogmengeschichte, ii. go) : © In conflict with 


Manicheanism and Donatism, Aagustine acquired a doctrine of free- - 


dom, of the Church and of the means of grace which has little in com- 
mon with his experience of sin and grace, and is in open strife with 


_ _ the theological development of this experience (doctrine of predesti- 


national grace), It is possible even to draw out a double theology of 


'1t, which places men in God's 
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He does not, indeed, bind the conference of grace to 
the means in such a sense that the grace must be given __ db 
_ at the exact time of the application of the means. He / 

does not deny that ** God is able, even when no man / 
 rebukes, to correct whom He will, and to lead him on . / 

to the wholesome mortification of _—_— by the | 

most hidden and most mighty power of His medicine. ” * 
Though the Gospel must be known in order that man 
- may be saved * (for how $shall they believe without a 

preacher ?), yet the preacher is nothing and the preach- 
| ment 1s nothing, but God only that gives the increase.” 

1 He even has something like a distant glimpse of what 
has since been called the.distinction between the visible 
and invisible Church. He s$speaks of men not yet born 
as among those who are ** called according to God's |! 
purpose” and therefore of the saved who constitute | 
the Church,* and asserts that those who are so called, | 
even before they believe, are ** already children of God, | 

_ enrolled in the memorial of their Father with unchange- | 

_ able surety.””* At the same time, he allows that there | 

$: 7 are many already in the visible Church who are not of |, 

Il  1t, and who can therefore depart from it. But he / 
| teaches that those who are thus lost out of the visible”. 

| Church are lost because of some fatal flaw in their bap- *' 

BH -- tizm, or on account of post-baptismal sins; and that 

0 those who are of the ** called according to the pur- 

pose'' are predestinated not only to salvation, but to 
Salvation by baptism. Grace is not tied to the means 
in the sense that it is not conferred save in the means ; 
but 1t 1s tied to the means 1n the sense that it is not con- 
ferred without the means. Baptism, for instance, is 
absolutely necessary for salvation : no exception is al- 
lowed except such as save the principle—baptism of 
blood (martyrdom),* and, somewhat grudgingly, bap- 
-  Augustine, an Ecclesiastics and a Doctrine of Grace, and to present 
the whole in both.” _ | 
i On Rebuke and Grace, 1. | | We 
* On the Predestination of the Saints, 17, 18 ; if the gospel is not 
preached at any given {rn00e, it is proof that God has no elect there. 
3 On the Merits and Forgiveness of Sins, etc., ii. 37. 
* On Rebuke and Grace, 23. . 
: {629., 20. | | 
6 Ox the Soul and its Origin, i. 11 ; ii. 17, 
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THE THEOLOGY OF GRACE. wy 0 
—}D, - tism of intention. And baptism, when worthily re- 
___-* ceived, is absolutely efficacious : ** if a man were to die 
immediately after baptism, he would have nothing at 
all left to hold him lable to punishment.”” * Ina word, 
while there are many baptized who will not be saved, 
there are none saved who have not been or are not to. 
be baptized ; it 1s the grace of God that saves, but bap- 
tism 1s a channel of grace in the absence of which none. | 
actually receive it.* ; 7 
_ One of the corollaries that flowed from this doctrine | 
was that by which Augustine was led to assert that all LS. 
those who died unbaptized, including infants, are 
finally lost and depart into eternal punishment. He *'* 
did not shrink from the inference, although he assigned _ 
the place of hghtest punishment in hell to those who 


were guilty of no sin but original sin, but who had de-_ | 
—_— this Ne without having washed this away in the | 
'* laver of regeneration.” This 1s the dark side of his : 
Soteriology. But it should be remembered that it was | 
not his theology of grace, but the universal and tradi- | 1 
tional behef in the necessity of baptism for remission of 

,Sins, which he inherited in common with all of his time, 

_ that forced it upon him. The theology of grace was 
destined in the hands of his successors, who have re- 

_ Joiced to contess that they were taught by him, to re- rh 
move this stumbling-block also irom Christian, teach. _ 0 
ing ; and it not to Augustine, it is to Augustine's 
theology that the Christian world owes its liberation 

from $0 terrible a tenet. Along with the doctrine of — 
the damnation of all unbaptized infants, another stum- _ = 2 
bling-block also, not 80 much of Augustiman as of Hos 
the Church theology inherited by Augustine, has 
gone. It was not because of his theology of grace or 
of his doctrine of predestination, that Augustine taught 
that comparatively few of the human race are saved. 
It was, again, because as a good churchman of his day 
he believed that baptism- and incorporation into the 
visible Church were necessary for salvation. And it 1s 

| On the Merits and Forgiveness of Sins, etc., ii. 46. _ 
? On Augustine's teaching as to baptism, see Rev. James FirLD 
* SPALDING'S The Teaching and influence of Augustime, pp. 39 89. 
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only because of Augustine's theology of grace, which 


places man in the hands of an all-mercitul Saviour and 


not in the grasp of a human institution, that men have 
come to see that, in the salvation of all who die in_ 
infancy, the invisible Church of God embraces the 
majority of the human race—saved not by the washin 

of water administered by the Church, but by the blood 


of Christ administered by God's own hand outside of 


the ordinary channels of His grace.* We are indeed 
born in sin, and those that die in infancy are, in Adam, 
children of wrath even as others ; but God's hand 1s 
not shortened by the limits of His Church on earth 
that it cannot save.. 
 Despite the strong churchly element within the the- 
ology of Augustine, the development of which has pro- 
duced the ecclesiasticism of Romish thought, it must be. 
admitted that, on the s1de that 1s presented in the con- 


troversy against Pelagianism, it 1s in its essence dis- 


tinctly anti-ecclesiastical. Its central thought was the 
immediate dependence of the individual on the grace of 


God in Jesus Christ. It made everything that con- 


cerned salvation to be of God, and traced the source of 
all good to Him. ** Without me ye can do nothing,” 
is the inscription on one side of it ; on the other stands 
written, * All things are yours.” Augustine held that 
he who builds on a human foundation builds on sand, 
and founded all his hope on the Rock itself. And 
there also he founded his teaching ; as he distrusted 
man in the matter of salvation, so he distrusted him in 
the form of theology. No other of the fathers so con- 
Scientiously wrought out his theology from the re- 
vealed Word ; no other of them s0 sternly excluded 
human additions. The subjects of which theology 


treats, he declares, are such as *' we could by no means 


find out unless we beheved them on the testimony of 
Holy Scripture.” * ** Where Scripture gives no cer- 
tain testimony,'' he says, ** human presumption must 


1 This is shown in the accompanying es8ay on The Development 
of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation. 
* On the Soul and its Origin, iv. 14. 
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beware how 1t, decides in favor of either side.''* © We phe 
must first bend our necks to the authority of Scrip- _ HR 
ture,” he insists, **'in order that we may arrive at PR 
knowledge and understanding through faith.*”* And - 
this was not merely his theory, but his practice.* No — | 
theology was ever, it may be more broadly asserted, 4 
more conscientiously wrought out from the Scriptures | 
than that which he opposed to the Pelagians. It 1s not | 
without its shortcomings. | But its errors are on the -— 
Surface and not of its essence. It came from God, and _ EL 
it leads to God ; and in the midst of the controversies A 
of s0 many ages it has shown itself an edifice whose - 
Sold core 1s built out of material ** which cannot be | 
Shaken.” | 

1 On the Merits and Forgrveness of Sins, etc., ii. 59. 

2 [61d., 1. 29. Ys | | 

3 Compare On the Spirit and the Letter, 63. : | 
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| OF INFANT SALVATION. 


THE task which we $et before us in this brief paper 
is not to unravel the tangled skein of the history of 
opinion as to the salvation of those who die in infancy. 
We propose to ourselves only the much more circum- 
scribed undertaking of tracing the development of doc- 
trine on this subject. We hope to show that there has 
been a doctrine as to the salvation of infants, dying 
such, common to all ages of the Church. And we 
hope to show that there has taken place with reference 
to this, as with reference to other doctrines, a progres- 
Sive correction of crudities in its conception, by which 
the true meaning and relations of the common teach- 
ing have been more and more freed from deforming 
accretions and its permanent core brought to ever 

urer expression. As the result of this process, as we 

ope to show, the Church has found its way to a toler- 
ably complete understanding of the teaching of the 
Scriptures upon this important subject. Those por- 


ension. Those portions Church which 
elected to light 1Ee1r path more or less by the 
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light of reason, rather than by the sun of revelation, 
have naturally wandered more or less aside from it. 
But wherever the Word of God has been the constant 
Study of the Church, the darkness of this problem 
too Ls measurably given way before its light ; and 
where the apprehenson of scriptural truth in general 
has become most pure, there the depths of this doc- 
trine too have been most wc. a Sounded and its 
relations most perfectly perceived. Y 


"The Patristic Doctrine. 


- It is fundamental to the very conception of Chris- 
tianity that it is a remedial scheme. Christ Jesus came 
to save sinners. The first Christians had no difficulty 
in understanding and confessing that Christ had come 
into a world lost in sin to establish a kingdom of right- 
eousness, citizenship in which 1s the condition of sal- 
vation. That infants were admitted into this citizen- 
Ship they did not question. When the Apologist Aris- 
tides, for example, would make known to the heathen 
how Christians looked upon death, he did not confine 
himself to saying that'** it any righteous person of their 
number passes away from the world, they rejoice and 


_ give thanks to God and follow his body as it he were 


moving from one place to another,”” but adds of the 
infant, for whose birth they (unlike many of the 
heathen) praised God, ** if, again, it chance to die in 
its iniancy, they praise God mightily, as for one who 
has passed through the world without sins.*;* Nor did 
those early Christians doubt that the sole gateway into 


_ this heavenly citizenship, for infants too, was not the 


natural birth of the flesh, but the new birth of the 
Spirit. Communion with God and the inheritance of 
lite had been lost for all alike, and to infants too were 
restored only in Christ. To lrenzus, for example, it 


_ geems appropriate that Christ was born an infant and 


grew by natural stages into manhood, since, as he 


1 HeLen B. HaRRIs, The Newly Dzscovered Apology of Aristides, 
London, 1891, Þ. 108. & foe td 


reached the age of inte 


Pedobaptism, p. 31. 
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$ays, '*' He came to save all by Himself—all, I ay, 


who by Him are born again unto God, infants and chi]- 


dren, and boys and Jong men, and old men,”” and 
pom wy. passed through every age that He might 
sanctity all.' | 
 Less pure elements, however, entered inevitabl 
into their thought. The ingrained legalism of both 
Jewish and heathen conceptions of religion, when 
brought into the Church, quite obscured for a time 
the doctrines of grace. It seemed for a season almost 
as if Christ had died in vain, and as if Paul's whole 
roclamation of a free salvation had borne no fruit. 
en persisted in looking for salvation by the works of 
the law, and found no ground of trust save in their 
own virtues. In this atmosphere the problem of the 
death of little children became an insoluble one. 
Dying DUNE Toy had acquired merit, either good: or 
bad, it seemed equally impossible to assign to them 
reward or punishment. Even a Gregory Nazianzen 
affirmed that they could be ** neither glorified nor 
punished”” —that is, probably, that they went into a 


middle $tate similar to that taught by Pelagins. A 


heretical sect arose, called the Hieracitz from: their 
master Hierax, who, arguing that if one who strives 
cannot be crowned unless he strives lawfully it would 

be absurd to crown one who had not striven at all, 
consigned apparently all children dying before the use ,© 
of reason to annihilation.* Gregory of _Nyssa seems” 
to have some such notion floating before his mind, 
when, at the opening of his treatise, On Infants Early 


! Inenaevs, Haer., ii,, 22, 4, and iii., 18, 7. 
? Cf. WALL, ZZzst. of [nfant Baptism. Ed. 2, 1707, P. 365. 
* See ErlPHANIUs, ZZaer., 67; AuGusT., Haer., 47; and com 


. SMITH and Wact, Dictionary of Christian Biography, iii., 24. It 


is possible that this heresy extended itself among the sectaries of the 
Middle Ages, and that it is 80me s8uch notion as this that PzTER THE 
VENERABLE intends when he accuses © the heretics" (z.c., PztTER DE 
Bruys and his friends) of *' denying that children who have not 
IJ ligence can be saved by baptism, nor that an- 

other person's faith can profit those who cafinot use their own, since 
our Lord says, * Whosoever hall have believed and shall have been 
Shall be saved.”” Cf. A. H. Newman, A Hrstory of Anti 


__  ticeofp 
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Death, he speaks of such children as passing out of the 
world before they even become human. | 
This treatise, which is probably the most extended 
discussion of the question from this general point of 
view which has come down to us from the patristic 
age, is full of interest. It was written in Gregory's 
old age, at the request of Hierius, the governor of 
Cappadocia, and undertakes to solve, for the instruc- 
tion of that official; the problem of justice which the 
early death of children raised. under the legalistic view- 
point. Gregory begins by asserting the incongruity 
of imagining such an infant as standing before the 


judgment-seat of God, and the equal injustice of sup- 


posing him to pass at once into the lot of the blessed, 
without having acquired any merit. With apparently 
entire uncansciousness of the existence of anything like 
race-sin, he frankly proceeds in his argument on the as- 
Sumption that future blessedness belongs of right to hu- 
man beings who have not forfeited it by personally sin- 
ning, and that the infant, dying such, is therefore enti- 


_ tled to its natural happiness. - The point of difficulty 
- arises only from the consideration that then those are un- 
. justly dealt with who are required to grow up in this 

earthly arena and to earn bliss only with difficult 


y or to 
lose it through their transgressions. This he attempts 


to meet by two suggestions. On the one hand, he sug- 


gests that though infants enter at once into happiness, 


they do not at once enter into all the happiness that 
rewards him who 1s victor here. ** But the soul that 


has never felt the taste of virtue,” he says, © while it 


may, indeed, remain perfectly free from the sufferings 
which flow from wickedness, having neyer caught the 


_disease of evil at all, does nevertheless in the first in- 
Stance partake only $80 far in that life beyond as this 


nurseling can receive ; until the time comes that it has 
thriven on the contemplation of the truly Existent as 
on a congenaal diet, and, becoming capable of receiving 


more, takes at will more from that abundant supply of 


the truly Existent which is offered.” By this only 
gradual prepepation in bliss he would avoid the injus- 
acing one that had acquired no virtue on the 


# 


"© 
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same level with him who had borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day. On the other hand, he suggests that 
the reason why God takes some away from the chance 
of failure here, removing them to certain bliss in their 
infancy, may be that He owes a debt to their parents' 
virtue, or that He foresees that the evil to which they 
would give themselves if left on earth would far ex- 


ceed that wrought by any actually permitted to re-_ 


main ; or, at all events, he argues, it may be needful 
to leave s0me men on earth to sin, that their evil ma? 

Serve as a foil for the virtue of the righteous, since it 1s 
beyond doubt an addition and intensification to the feli- 


_ city of the good ** to have its contrary set against it.” 


We are in little danger of judging Gregory's theodicy 
successful ;' but it is doubtless as successtul a theodicy as 


could be wrought out on his premises. If the awards 


of the future hfe are to be conceived as distributed 


strictly according to personal merit, and infants, dying 


SUCh, are to be esteemed free from sin, it would seem 


logically unavoidable that we should either suppose 


them to pass out of existence at death, or, like Pelagius, 
invent for them a middle place of natural felicity, 
neither heaven nor hell—or, at the best, like Greg- 


ory, less logically but more gemally, fancy the Divine 


Father fitting them gradual 


bon. TH y for higher things © be- 
yond the veil. 


The same ingrained externalism in the conceptions 
of both Jewish and heathen converts to Christianity 
wrought, however, in the earlest ages of the Church, 


more powerfully and permanently another corruption 
of the Christian idea. The kingdom which Jesus came 
to found was not of this world, and was not, in its 


rimary idea, an external organization. . But it was 


inevitable that it should soon be identified with the 


visible Church, and the regeneration which was its 


door with the baptigm by which entrarice into the 


_ Church was accomplished. Already in Justin and 


Irenzus the word * regeneration'' means *' baptism ;** 


1 The whole discussion can be conveniently read in vol. v. of The 


 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. Second series. New York, 1893, 
- PP- 372-3381, 4 
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and the language of John iii. 5, ** Verily, verily, 1 say 
unto you, Exvept a man be born of water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,'' was 
from a very early period uniformly understood to sus- 
pend salvation upon water-baptism. How early. this 
doctrine of the necessity of baptism for salvation be- 
came the settled doctrine of the Church it is difficult 
.to trace in the paucity of very early witnesses. Ter- 
tullian already defends it from objection.' The reply 
of Cyprian and his fellow-bishops to Fidus on the duty 
of early baptism, and especially his whole argument. 
to Jubianus against the. " idity of heretical baptism, 
y) this date clearly 1t was 
e; and although its strin- 
gency was mitigated in the Fase of adults by the admis- 
Sion not only of the baptism of blood, but also of that of 
intention,* the latter mitigation was not allowed in the 
case of infants. The watchword of the Church—first 
8poken in these exact words, perhaps, by Cyprian in 
his strenuous opposition to the validity of heretical 
-baptisem'—Eztra ecclesiam salus non est, hardened in this 
Sense into an undisputed maxim. The whole Patristic 
Church thus came to agree that, martyrs excepted, no 
infant dying unbaptized could enter the kingdom of 
| heaven. 

The fairest exponent of the thought of the age on 
this subject is Augustine, who was called upon to de- 
fend it against the Pelagian contention that infants 
dying unbaptized, while failing of entrance into the 

kingdom, yet obtain eternal hfe. His constancy in 
this controversy has won for him the unenviable title of 
durus infanium pater—a designation doubly unjust, in 
that not only did he not originate the obnoxious dogma 
or teach it in its harshest torm, but he was even pre- 
paring its destruction by the-doctrines of grace, of 
which he was more truly the father. Augustine ex- 


1 De Bapt., c. 12. 
* Epteettes viii. (Ixiv.) and lxiii. (Ixxii.). 
of 4 _ won "+ mg? Hp may be conveniently read in WALL, Hs. 
Infant Baptism, ed. 2, 1707, PP. 359 Sg. 
4 Eptistle ki, (ant S 21, ON EOES. 
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pressed the Church-doctrine moderately, teaching, of 
course, that infants dying unbaptized would be found 
on Christ's left hand and be condemned to eternal 
punishment, but also not qurt ny to add that their 
punishment would be the mildest of all, and indeed 
that they were to be beaten with so few stripes that 
he could not say that it would have been better for 
them not to be born.*' His zeal in the matter turned / 
on his deepest convictions, and the essence of his argu- 
ment may be exhibited by putting together two or 
three sentences from one of his polemic writin 

against the Pelagians. ***-We must by no means doubt,”' 
he says, ** that all men are under sin, which came into 
the world by one man and has passed through unto 
all men, and from which nothing trees us but the grace 
of God through our Lord Jesus Christ.'”” ** For inas- 
much as infants are only able to become His sheep b) 
baptism, it must needs come to pass that they peris 

if they are not baptized, because they will not have 
that eternal life which He gives to His sheep.”” ** Let 
then there be no eternal salvation promised to infants 
out of our own opinion, without Christ's baptism ; 
for none is promised in that Holy Scripture which is 
to be preferred to all human authority and opinion.'? 


The Pelagian, denying original $in, found it an easy 
matter 'to assign to {ry born innocent and taken 


out of life before their own activities could soil their 
consciences, a place outside of the kingdom of God, 
indeed, but also free from punishment. The _semi- 
_ Pelagians, allowing original sin, were in deeper waters, 
and seem to have tentatively suggested that the fate 
of each infant was determined by what God knew 1t 
would have done had it lived to years of discretion. 
Augustine, with his profound conviction of the reality 

of innate sin and W its guilt before God,* could not 


1 Augustine's doctrine is most strongly expressed in Sermo x70, 
In De Peccat. Merit., c, 21 (xvi.), and Contra /ulian., v., 11, he 
Speaks of the comparative mildness of the punishment. | 

2 De Peccat, Merit., c. 33 (xxii.), Cc. 40 (xxvii.). ug 6 
2 Mr. H. C. Lea, in his History of Awuricular Confess:on, 1., 97, ad- 
duces a curious instance of the peryersity of Monkish thought from ST, 
Opo of Cluny. Augustine bases the condemr 


$ F 


ability of infants on their 
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18 but contend with all his force against these teachings ; 
' _ __ he wasreally striving for the essential doctrines of uni- 
| _ _versal sinfulness and of eternal bliss only through the 
| _ ____ _ propitiating work of Christ. Because his doctrine was 
46x on such broad grounds no one could surpass 
him in the strength of his conviction as to the doom of 
unbaptized children—2.e., in his view, of children un- 
L_saved by Christ. But it 1s not to Augustine, but to. 
| Fulgentius (F 533),' or to Alcimus Avitus (+ 523),* or to 
l- Gregory the Great (F 604) that we must go for the 
| $trongest expression of the woe of unbaptized infants. 
[He Meanwhile, however, whether through the vigor of 
Augustine's advocacy or out of the natural and indeed 
ENT inevitable revulsion of the Christian consciousness in 
EESe the presence of Pelagian error, the Church had come 
at length to a tully reasoned reassertion of its primitive 
and essential faith, that infants, too, need salvation, and : 


original sin, and he sometimes accounts for the transmission of sin by 
the presence of III in the act of procreation. Odo, with- 
out more ado, traces the condemnability of infants to the sinfulness 
of conjugal intercourse ! Since such infants are certainly not pun- 
ished tor guilt of their own, he argues, it is clear that they are pun- 
ished for that sin by which they are conceived ; ** if, therefore,”” he 
continues, ** the sin in conjugal intercourse is 80 great that an infant 
for that alone onght to be punished , . .” = | | 
1 E.g., De Fiae ad Petr., c. 27 : © It is to be most firmly held, and 
by no means doubted, that not only men already in the use of reason, 
but also children, whether they begin to live in their mother's womb 
and there die, or pass from this world after being born from their 
[* mothers without the sacrament of baptism, are to be punished with 
the everlasting penalty of eternal fire ; because although they had no 
sin of their own committing, they nevertheless incurred by their car- 
nal conception and nativity the ation of original sin,” 
? E.g., Ad Fuscinam Sororem: © TP. 


** Omnibus id vero gravius, si forte lavacri 
Divini expertem tenerum mors invidia natum 
Prepitat, dura generatum sorte Gehennee. 
i mox, ut matris cessavit filins esse, 
*erditionis erit ; tristes tunc edita nolunt 
Quz flammis tantum genuerunt pignora matres.”” 


3 E.g., Expos. in Job, i. 16. Such phrases as these meet us in 
AT s writings : *' 'Those who have done nothing here of them- 
Selves, but have not been freed by the sacraments of salvation, enter 
there into torments ;”' ** It is perpetual torment which those receive 
kr have not sinned of their own proper will at all.” (Moralzum, is., 
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none of any age enters life save through -the saving 
work of Christ. This is the fundamental thought of 
the patristic age in the matter, to which only a form 
was given by its belief that saving grace came only 
through baptism. There were some outside Pelagian 
circles, like Gregory of Nazianzus, who $sought for. 
those who die in infancy unbaptized an intermediate 
place, neither salvation nor retribution. But prob- 
ably, with the exception of Gregory of Nyssa, only 
such anonymous objectors as those whom Tertullian 
confutes,* or such obscure and erratic individuals as 
Vincentius Victor whom Augustine convicts, in the 
whole patristic age, doubted that the kingdom of 
heaven was closed to all infants departing this life with- 
out the sacrament of baptism. And now Augustine's 
Scourge had driven out the folly of imaging an eter- 
nity of bliss for men outside the kingdom of heaven 
and apart from the salvation of Christ. 


_ The Meatzval Mitigation. 


If the general consent of a whole age as expressed 
by its chief writers, including the leading bishops of 
Rome, and by its synodical decrees, is able to deter- 
mine a doctrine, certainly the Patristic Church trans- 
mitted to the Middle Ages as de fide that infants dying 
unbaptized (with the exception only of those who suffer 
martyrdom) are not only excluded from heaven but 
doomed to hell. Accordingly the medizeyal synods 80 
define. The second Council of Lyons and the Council. 


"x 3:3 


mutant speciem we mugst ad Ju ge Petavius* unanswer- 
able, when he argues fhat this deliverance determines 
the punishment of unbaptized|infants to be the same in 
kind (in the same hell) with |that of adults in mortal 


1 De Bapt.,c. 12. 


? PzTAvIvs, Dog. Theol., ed, Paris, 1865, ii., 59 Sge 
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gin : ** So infants are tormented with unequal tortures 


Fs. f fire, but are tormenteq nevertheless.”' 


Nevertheless scholastic thought on the subject was 
characterized by a successful effort to mollify the 
harshness of the Church-doctrine, under the impulse 
of the prevalent semi-Pelagian conception of original 
Sin. The whole troup: of schoolmen unite in distin- 
guishing between pwna damni and pena Sensus, and In 
assSigning to infants dying unbaptized only the former 
—+7,2., the loss of heaven and of the beatific vision—and 


not the latter—z.e., positive torment. They differ 


among themselves only as to whether this pawna damn, 
which alone is the lot of infants, is accompanied by a 
painful sense of the loss (as Lombard held), or is 80 
negative as to involve no pain at all, either external or 
internal (as Aquinas argued). So complete a victory 
was won by this mollification that perhaps only a single 
theologian of eminence can be pointed to who ventured 
Still to teach the doctrine of Augustine and Gregory — 
Gregory Ariminensis thence called tortor infantum ; 
and Hurter reminds us that even he did not dare to 
teach it definitively, but only submitted it to the judg- 


1_ment of his readers.' Dante, whom Andrew Seth not 
 unjustly calls ** by far the greatest disciple of Aquinas,” 


has enshrined in his immortal poem the leading con- 
ception of his day, when he pictures the ©* young chil- 


dren innocent, whom Death's sharp teeth have snatched 


ere yet they were freed from the sin with which our 


_ birth 1s blent,” as imprisoned within the brink of hell, 
.- ** where the first circle girds the abyss of dread,” in a 


place where * there is no sharp agony” but ** dark 
Shadows only,'” and whence ** no other plaint rises 


' than that of sighs which from the sorrow without pain 


”' 


arise.” The novel doctrine attained papal authority 
by a decree of Innocent III. (c. 1200), who determined 
** the penalty of original sin to be the lack of the vision 


1 HurTER, Zheolog. Dogmat. Compend., 1878, iii., Þ. 516 : Tract. 


'X., CAP. iui., & 729, Wychffe must be added; but he stands out of 


the mass. | | 
* Hell, iv., 23 2 Purgatory, vii., 25 $g.; Heaven, xxxii., 76 5g. 
(Plumptre's translation). 
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of God, but the penalty of actual sin to be the tor- 
ments of eternal hell.'” -- 
__ A more timid effort was also made in this period to 
modify the inherited doctrine by the application to it 
of a development of the baptism of intention. This 
tendency first EPs in Hincmar of Rheims (+ ron. 
who, in a particularly hard case of interdict on a whole 
diocese, ppt hs the hope that ** the faith and godly 
desire of the parents and godfathers'' of the infants 
that had thus died unbaptized, ** who in sincerity de- 
Sired baptism for them but obtained it not, may profit 
them by the gift of Him whose Spirit (which gives re- 
veneration) breathes where it pleases.'* It is doubtful, 
however, whether he would have extended this lofty 
doctrine to any less stringent case.' Certainly no 
Similar teaching is met with in the Church, except 
with reference to the peculiarly hard case of still-born 


infants of Christian parents. The schoolmen (2.g.,”] 


Alexander Hales and Thomas Aquinas) admitted a 
doubt whether God may not have ways of saving such 
unknown to us. John Gerson, in a sermon before the 


Council of Constance, presses the inference more |! 


boldly.* God, he declared, has not $0 tied the mercy 
of His salvation to common laws and sacraments, but 
that without prejudice to His law He can sanctity 
children not yet born, by the baptism of His grace or 


the power of the Holy Ghost. Hence, he exhorts ex- 


ore attaining baptism, the Lord may sanctify it ; and 
who knows, he says, but that the Lord may hear them 7 
He adds, however, that he only intends to suggest 
that all hope is not taken away ; for there is no cer- 


pen parents to pray that if the infant is to die be- 


tainty without a revelation. Gabriel Biel (+ 1495) fol- 


lowed in Gerson's footsteps,* holding it to be accordan 

with God's mercy to seek out some remedy for such 

infants. This teaching remained, however, without 

effect on the Church-dogma, although something sim- 

ilar to it was, among men who served God in the way 
1 Cf, WALL, oþ. cit., P. 371. | 


? Sermon, De Nat. Mar. Virg., consid. 2, col. 33. 
8 In iv., Sect. iv., Þ. I. | 
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__ then called heresy, foreshadowing an even better to 
J come. 7 John Wycliffe (+ 1 384) had already with like 
caution ressed his unwillingness to pronounce 
damned such infants as were intended for baptism by 
their parents, if they failed to receive that sacrament 

in fact ; though he could not, on the other hand, assert 
that they were saved.'- His followers were less cau- 
tious, whether in England or Bohemia ; and in this, 


; dvay. 
SEPT The Drift in the Church of Rome. 


} _ In the upheaval of the sixteenth century the Church 
of Rome "pts; her task in harmonizin DE ke the in- 
fluence of the scholastic formulas, the inheritance 
which the s0mewhat inconsistent past had bequeathed 
her. Four varieties of opinion sought a place in her 
teaching. At the one extreme the earlier doctrine of 
Augustine and Gregory, that infants dying unbaptized 


Suffer eternally the pains of sense, found again advo- - 


cates, and that especially mong oe greatest of her 
Scholars, such as Noris, Petau, Driedo, Conry, Berti. 
At the other extreme, a Pelagiamizing doctrine that ex- 


cluded unbaptized infants from the kingdom of heaven 


and the life promised to the blessed, and yet accorded 
to them eternal life and natural happiness in a place 
between heaven and hell, was advocated by such great 
leaders as Ambrosius Catharinus, Albertus Pighius, 
Molina, Sfondrati. The mass, however, followed the 
$choolmen in the middle path of pernae damni, and, 
like the schoolmen, differed only as to whether this 
month of loss involved s8orrow (as Bellarmine 
| held) or was purely negative.* *The Council of Trent 
— (1547) anathematized those who affirm that the ** sacra- 


1 Cf. WALL, as above. —— 

# For this classification see BEeLLAkMINE, De Amiss. Gratzie, etc., 
vi., 1; and compare GERHARD, Loc? (Cotta's ed.), vol. ix., p. 279; 
CHAMIER, Panstrat. Cath. (1626), iii., 259; or SPANHEIM, CAaamzrerus 
Contracts (1643), P. 797. i: 


too, they approved themselves heralds of a brighter 
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ments of the new law are not necessary to salvation, 
but superfluous ; and that, without them, or without 
the desire thereof, men obtain of God, through faith 
alone, the grace of justification ;** or, again, that ** bap- 
av tism 1s free, that is, not necessary to salvation.”” * This ES 
% _ 8 Explained by the Tridentine Catechism to mean that 
** baptism is necessary to eyery one without qualifica- 
__ tion,” and that ** the law of baptism 1s prescribed by 
our Lord to all, insomuch that they, unless they be re- - 
enerated to God through the grace of baptism, are 
orn to eternal misery and p rdition, whether their 
parents be Christian or infidel.”** The Council of Trent - 
thus made it renewedly de fide that infants dying unbap- 
tized incur damnation, though it left the way open for 
discussion as to the kind and amount of their punish- 
ment.* The ordinary instruction in the Church of 
Rome has naturally been conformed to this point of 
view. - Thus the Catechism Prepared and Enjoined by Or- 
der of the Third Plenary Council of Balttmore teaches 
that ** baptism is necessary to salvation, because with- 
out it we cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.””* 
Miller's popular Familiar Explanation of Catholic Doc- 
?rine teaches that **' baptism is the most necessary =} 
rament, because without it no one can be saved ;"' * 


words which are repeated by Deharbe.* This 1s ex- 


1 ScHAFF's Creeds of Christendom, ii., pp. 120, 123 (Seventh Ses- 
Sion, March 3, 1547, on iv, on the Sacraments, and Canon 'v. on 
Baptism). | | 

* The Catechism of the Council of Trent, Translated into Eng- 
Hsh ; with Notes by TaxoDoORE ALois BUCKLEY, B.A., pp. 150, 174, 
175 (Part II., ch. i., gg. xvi., xxx., xxxiil.); cf. STREITWOLF and 
KLENER, Zibr# Symbolzcs Eccles. Cath., tom. i., Pp. 249, 274, 276. 
On the other hand, we are credibly informed that the council was 
near anathematizing as a Lutheran heresy the proposition that the 
penalty for original sin- is the fire of hell (s0 Father Paur, 77s. of 
the Council of Trent, c..2). | | 

* PERRONE, Pr@/ect. Theol. in Compend. Redact., i., P. 494. 

* New York : The Catholic Publication Society—with the imprimatur 

. of OO AEOLI. and the approval of Archbishop (now Cardi- 
nal) Gibbons, dated April 6th, 1888: No. 2, Lesson 14 (Þ. 27). 
s No. IV., improved ed. New York: Benziger Bros. (1888), 


"OA Full Catechism of the Catholic Religion, FANDER'S transla- 


P 
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| panded' by Schouppe as follows : ** This necessity 1s 
S0 absolute that children dying without baptism, 
though innocent of all actual sin, are excluded forever 
, from heaven, on account of the original stain which 
'/ they bear upon their souls. Therefore our Lord has 
of permitted them to be baptized as s00n as they are born, 
and has given the utmost facility to the administration 

_ of 80 indispensable a sacrament.”'' ** Millions,”” says 
Wenham, ** are saved with only this sacrament ; but 

no one is ordinarily saved without it.” * 
It is natural to catch at the word *©* ordinary”' in such 
a deliverance. And the Tridentine declaration, of 
course, does not exclude the baptism of blood as a sub- 
Stitute for baptism of water, even for infants. Neither 
does it seem necessarily to exclude the application of a 
theory of baptism of intention to infants. Even after 
it, therefore, an alternative development seems to have 
been possible. The path already opened by Gerson 
and Biel might have been followed out, and a baptism 
of intention developed for intants as well as for adults. 
This might even have been logically pushed on s0 as 
to cover the case of all infants dying in infancy. The 
principle argued by Richard Hooker,* for example, ap- 
pears reasonable, that the unavoidable failure of bap- 
tisgm in the case of the children of Christians cannot 
lose them salvation, because of the presumed desire 
and purpose of baptism for them in their Christian par- 
ents and in the Church of God. And it would be to 
proceed only a single step farther to have said that the 
desire and purpose of Mother Church to baptize all is 
intention of baptisgm enough for all a ba in helpless 

infancy, or even that what has been called the implicit 


tion, revised, etc., by Bishop LyNcn, of Charleston. New York : 
Ro The Catholic Publication Society Co., 1891, p. 248. = ; 

1 Abridged Course of Religious Instruction, etc. By the Rev. 
Father F, X. SCHoOUPFPE, S. ]., new ed., etc. London: Burns & 
Oates, Þ. x88. | x | 

* The Catechumen, etc. By ]. G. WEtNnHam, Provost of Southwark. 
| 3d ed. London : St. Anselm's Society, 1892, p. 293. | 
Jes 8 Ecclesiastical Polity, v., ch. 6o, (ed. Dobson, I. 605.) 
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and interpretative faith ' of their heathen parents may 1 
avail for them. Thus on principles agreeable to the] 
general Roman line of thought a salvation for all dying 
in infancy might have been logically deduced, and in- 
fants, as more helpless and less guilty, have been given 
the preference over adults. On the other hand, it 
could be argued that as baptism either 7 re or 27 voto 

_ must mediate salvation, and as infants by reason of 
their age are incapable of the intention, they cannot be 
Saved except they receive baptism in fact,” and thus 
infants be discriminated against in ſavor of adults. It_ 


% 


1 What is meant by this language may be gathered from the follow- 
ing sentences from ]. HeEenxy NEwMaN's Letter Addressed to His | 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on the infallibility of the Pope : I 7 
have employed myself, in illustration, itz framing a sentence which ; 
would be plain enough to any priest, but I think would perplex any 
Protestant. I hope it is not too light to introduce here. We will sup- 
pose then a theologian to write as follows : * Holding, as we do, that 
there is only mzazerzat sin in those who, being 7v2zxczibly ignorant, 
reject the truth, therefore in charity we hope that they have the future 
portion of forma! believers, as considering that by vzr7ue of their 

ood faith, though not of the body of the faithful, ba" Goo, own 24 and 
znter pretatively believe what they seem to deny.” at sense would | 
this statement convey to the mind of a member of some Reformation : 
Society or Protestant League ? He would read it as follows, and con- 
Sider it all the more insidious and dangerous for its being 80 very 
unintelligible : © Holding, as we do, that there is only a very consid- 
erable sin in those who reject the truth out of contumacious igno- 
rance, therefore in charity we hope that they have the future portion 
of nominal Christians, as considering, that by the excellence of their 
living faith, though not in the number of believers, they believe with- 
_ any any pre as interpreters [of Scripture ?], what they. seem to 

Ry. =(©..0%) | h 

s Thus, e.8., DOMINICUS DE SOTO expresses it (De Natura ef Gratza, 
ii, 10) : ©* It is most firmly established in the Church that no infant 
apart from baptzsm zz re—since he cannot have it zz voto—enters the 
kingdom of heaven.'' In a more popular form it is-put thus (4 Manx- 
ual of Instruction in Christian Doctrzne, etc., oth ed. London : 
St. Anselm's Society. Ed. 3 [1871], p. 282) : © Baptism is na - 


what different. For them, when the actual reception of the sacrament 
is impossible, an act of perfect charity, which includes the desire of it, 
on. SE 
est act of charity, has alwa en held to supply the ple bap- 
nk The book bears the Jawrimsturs of Cortinals 3 6s and 
Manning. | fa 


_—Letter Addressed to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk on the 
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was this Second path which was actually followed by 
the theologians of the Church of Rome, with the ult- 
_ mate result that not only are infants discriminated 
against in favor of adults, but the more recent theo- 
logians seem almost ready to discriminate against 
the infants of Mhristians as over against those of the 
heathen. — FIR FPS 
This certainly sufficiently remarkable result grows 
out of the development which has been given in later 
Romanism to the doctrine of ignorance, and especially 
of ©* invincible ignorance,” the latter of which was at 
length authoritatively defined by Pope Pius IX. A 
very characteristic statement of the nature of this doc- 
trine is to be found in the late Cardinal Newman's A 


infallibility of the Pope. He is illustrating the care 
with which doctrinal statements should be interpreted. 
_ ** One of the most remarkable instances of what I am 
insisting on,*' he says, ** is found in a dogma, which no 
Catholic can ever think of disputing, viz., that * Out of 
the Church, and out of the faith, is no salvation.' Not 
to go to Scripture, it is the doctrine of St. Ignatius, 
St. Irenzus, St. Cyprian in the first three centuries, 
as of St. Augustine and his contemporaries in the 
fourth and fifth. It can never be other than an ele- 
mentary truth of Christianity ; and the present Pope 
has proclaimed it as all Popes, doctors, and bishops 
before him. . But that truth has two aspects, according 
as the force of the negative. falls upon the * Church ' 
or upon the * salvation.' The main sense is, that there 
38 no other communion or $0-called Church but the 
Catholic, in which are stored the promises, the sacra- 
ments and other means of salvation ; the other and 
derived sense is, that no one can be saved who is not 
'1n that one and only Church. But it does not follow, 
_ because there is no Church but one which has the 
Evangelical gifts and privileges to bestow, that there- 
fore no one can be saved without the intervention of 
that one Church. Anglicans quite understand this dis- 
_ tinction ; for, on the one hand, their article says, © They 
are to be had accursed (anathematizandi) that presume 
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to say, that every man $hall be saved by (in) the law or 
Sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life by that law and the light of nature ;' 
while on the other hand they speak of and hold to the 
_ doctrine of the © uncovenanted mercies of God.' The 
latter doctrine in its Catholic form is the- doctrine of 
invincible ignorance—or, that it is possible to belong 
to the soul of the Church without belonging to its 
ny ; and at the end of 1800 years it has been for- 
mally and authoritatively put forth by the present Pope 
(the first Pope, I suppose, who has done s0), on the very 
_ same occasion on which he has repeated the funda- 
mental principle of exclusive salvation itself. It is to 
the purpose here to quote his words ; they occur in 
the course of his Encyclical, addressed to the Bishops 
of Italy, under the date of August oth, 1863 : © We and 
you know that those who he under invincible ignorance 
as regards our most _ Religion, and who, diligent- 
ly observing the natural law and its precepts, which 
are engraven by God on the hearts of all, and prepared 
to obey God, lead a good and upright lite, are able, by 
the operation of the power of divine light and grace, 
to obtain eternal life.'''* Thus while an absolute 
necessity for baptism zx re is posited for the infants of 
Christian parents, even though they die in the womb, 
on the other hand, as the law of baptism 1s in force 
only where it is known, and even an ignorance morally 
invincible (as among pn has Se counted true 1gno- 
rance, not even an intention of baptism is demanded of 
the heathen or of certain sectaries but may be held to 
be implicit—that is, they m_ be thought ready to do 
all that God requires if only they knew it. Among the 
heathen thus the old remedies for sin are held to be 
Still probably valid, and their ** primitive sacraments'” _ 
are thought to retain their force ;* and this rule may _. 


1 OS. Ct., p. 122. SER | 

2 es the "theological point of view, GovussET, 7; woe Dogmat., 

Ioth ed., Paris, 1866, 1., 548, 549, 35T, ii.,382, may be profitably consulted 
on this whole subject. How it is popularly presented may be gather 

from the following editorial remarks from 7he Catholze Review, 42, 

25 (December 11-17, 1893) : ** The truth is that God does not demand 

_ what is impossible ; the en who have not heard of the Gospe 
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with some prudence be extended to cover some $ec- | 
taries. It may be extended also to cover the case of | 
the infants of the heathen, dying s8uch. St. Bernard, 
for example, is quoted approvingly by Gousset as wy. > 

ing, ©* Among the Gentiles as many as are found faith- 
ful, _— that the adults are expiated > oft and 


the sacrtces ; but the faith of the parents ffofits the 
children, nay, even suffices for them.”” It the fathers 
are saved, in other words, why not the children? 
Sometimes a very sweeping application is given to this 
principle, as may be illustrated by a popular exposition 
of it made a tew years ago in the pages of 7he London 
Month," The writer is oppressed by the thought of 
the millions of ations children who die annually. 
On the basis of John mi. 5 he declares that our Lord 
** excludes from the beatific vision all children who die 
unbaptized and who do not supply for the baptism of 
water by the baptisgm of desire, or the baptisgm of 
blood.”” It may be taken, therefore, as a first princi- 
le ** that without baptism no little child, under the 
hristian dispensation, enters the kingdom of heaven. ”” 
© But,” he instructs his readers, ©* we must not omit 
to notice that we are Speakin of the Christian dispen- | 
Sation and of it alone.' God provided for the Jews a | 
Sort of anticipation of baptism ; and we must suppose 
that her ang, of the sort existed in the patriarchal 
age. *' How long such traditional offering lasted on 
outside of the Jewish Covenant we do not know ; it 
may be that during the whole period previous to the 
coming of our Lord, those who were believers in the 
true God had the opportunity of obtaining from Him 
_ the deliverance of their little children from original 


will be judged by the light and grace given them. If we, with the 
Sacraments and the Sacrifice, are $0 apt to fall into sin, how hard it 
must be for the pagans to be faithful to natural virtue. Yet some of 
them, no donbt, have been true to the voice of conscience and are to- 
day in heaven. Having the disposition to do right, they had the im- 
lied desire for baptism, and St. Thomas says that if actual baptism 
been essential for their salvation, the Almighty would have sent 
an angel from heaven to pour the cleansing water on them. They 
are few, probably, but few or many, they manifest the mercy of God 
and show that nowhere was salvation made impossible.” | 
1 London Month, February, 1893. 


#. 
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Sin, when they offered them to be His, and dedicated 
them, according to the best of their ability and knowl- 
edge, to His service. Nay, we may even hope that in 
the present day the dwellers in lands where the name of 
Chraist is still unknown may save their children, as they 


_ Certainly can save themselves, from the eternal loss of 


God, if they offer their little ones to Him with a recog- 
nition of Him as their all-powerful- King and Lord.” 


As over against this ©* wider hope” for the children of 
the heathen, however, nothing 80 comforting can be 


said of the children of the faithful who die unbaptized. 
A tew Catholic theologians may have indulged hope for 
them ; but on insufficient grounds. ** Here and there 


it may be that God, by an extraordinary intervention in 


behalt of some one of His faithful servants, may grant 
Such a privilege to some favored little one, but only by 
a very special miracle of grace, and as a rare exception 
to the general law.'” And even this meagre comfort 
is disallowed by most writers, as, indeed, on the basis 


of the Tridentine decrees it must be. Why, however, ! 


the baptism of intention should receive s0 wide an ex- 

| tension to the heathen, so as to give even the infants 
of the heathen the benefit of it, and be $0 inflexibl 

. denied to the infants of Christians, is a question which 


will not easily receive satisfactory answer. — 


The application of the baptism of intention to the in- 
fants of Christians was not abandoned without some 
protest from the more tender-hearted. Cardinal Caje- 
tan defended in the Council of Trent itself Gerson's 
proposition that the desire of godly parents might be 


] 


; 


— 


taken in lieu of the actual baptism of children dying in 


the womb.* Cassander (1570) encouraged parents to 
ous and pray for children $0 dying.* Bianchi (1768) 
holds that such children may be saved per oblationem 


 pueri quam Deo mater extrinsecus faciat.* 'Eusebius 


_ Amort (1758) teaches that God may be moved by pray- 


er to grant justification to such extra-sacramentally.* # 


Even somewhat bizarre efforts have been made to es- 


1 In 3 Part. Thomee, Q. 68, art. 2, et. 11. | ; 2 
* De bapt. infant. 3 De Remed . . . pro parents. 
« Theolog. Moral., ii., xi., 3. 2 
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cape the sad conclusion proclaimed by the Church. 
Thus Klee holds that a lucid interval is accorded to in- 
fants in the article of death, so that they may conceive 
the wish for baptism.* An obscure French writer "_ 

oses that they may, ** shut up in their mother's womb, 

now God, love Him, and have the baptism of desire.”' * 
A more obscure German conceives that infants remain 
eternally in the same state of rational development in 
which they die, and hence enjoy all nay / are capable 
of ; it they die in the womb they either iall back into 
the original force from which they were produced, or 
enjoy a C3 2g no greater than that of trees.* These 
protests of the heart have awakened, however, no gen- 
eral response in the Church,* which has preferred to 
hold fast to the dogma that the failure ot baptism in 


_ —— infants, dying $such, excludes 2pso facto from heaven. 


{+4 What the Church of Rome, therefore, teaches as to 
#27 Up Pf rx of infants of Christian parents dying such is, 
- -*Lbriefly, as follows : ** Baptism is necessary as a means 
of salvation for both infants and adults. This neces- 
Sity is not such as to exclude exceptions as regards the 
rite, though not as regards the substance and chiet 
_ effects, in case actual baptism is impossible. . . . In 
the case of adults the effect can be obtained by contri- 
tion, perfect love of God, with a desire of baptism. . . . 
In the case of infants who are dead in sin through shar- 
ing in the guilt of Adam, and are incapable of making 
an act of attrition, the only way they can enter the 
kingdom of heaven is by baptism. . . . As infants are 
incapable of rational sentiments, their sanctification 
must be the work of a sacrament, that is, a divinely 
ordained rite that produces its effect while their souls 
(_are passive.' * 


$ 


EEE A Ps %, * A 


* Ds La Manns, 7raztd metaphysigue des Dogmes de la Trinite, 


etc., Paris, 1826. < 

* HERMESSIUS, ZeztscAr. f. Phil. u. hath. Theol., Bonn, 1832. | 

* Compare VasQUEZz, in 3 P. s. 'Th., disp. cli., cap. 1; HurxTeR, op. 
cet, 1878, iii., $* Sg. , PERRONE, Pr@lect. Theolog. (1839), vi., 55. 

* The Very Rev. WiLL1am Bykng, D.D., Vicar-General of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, 7he Catholic Doctrine of Faith and Morals, 
etc., Boston, 1892, pp. 224, 225. 


Es. essor Mivart's language is such as this : © Hell in 
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The comfort which is refused from the application 


of the Proc ln of baptism of intention to infants, is | 
y 


Sought by the Church ot Rome by mitigating still far- 
ther than the scholastics themselves the nature of that 


pena damni which alone it allows as punisghment of _ | 


original sin. And if we may assume that such writers 
as Perrone, Hurter, Gousset and Kendrick are typical 
of modern Roman theology throughout the world, 
certainly that theology may be said'to have come, in 
this pathway of mitigation, as near to positing salva- 
tion for all infants dying unbaptized as the rather 
intractable deliverances ot early Popes and later coun- 
cils permit to them. As the definitions of Florence 
and Trent require of them, they all teach, of. course, 
(in the words of Perrone,') ** that children of this kind 
descend into hell, or incur damnation ;'' but (as Hur- 
ter says*), ** although all Catholics agree that infants 
dying without baptisgm are excluded trom the beatific 
v1s1on, and $0 sufter /oss, are /ost (pati damnum, damna- 
7z), they yet differ among themselves in their deter- 
mination of the nature and condition of the state into 
which such infants pass.'” As the idea of ** damna- 
tion'' may thus be softened to a mere failure to attain, 
S0 the 1dea of ** hell'” may be elevated to that of a 
natural paradrse.* Hurter himselt is inclined to a some- 
what severer doctrine, But Perrone (Supported by 


1 Compend., 1861, 1., 494, No. 585. | 2 Op. czt., No. 729. £ 
3 What is possible in the Church of Rome in the way of elevating the 
idea of hell to that of a paradise may be interestingly investigated by 


reading the notable discussion on 7he Happiness in Hell by esSor - 


ST. GeorRGt MivarT and others in The Nineteenth Century for Decem- 
ber, 1892, and January, February, April, September, and De ner, 

idest 
Sense—namely, as including all those blameless souls who do not en- 
Joy the Beatific Vision—must be considered as, for them, an abode of 


happiness transcending all our most vivid anticipations, 80 that man's = 
oy ity for happiness is there gratified to the very utmost ; 


nor is it even possible for the Catholic theologian of the most severe 
and rigid school to deny that, thus considered, there is, and there 
will for all ns be, a real and true happiness mm hell's (Dec. 
1892, p. 919). - Protessor Miyart's articles have been placed on the /7:- 
MF 0008 £ age is extreme. But it is whi: Ou: 

y expresses a widespread conviction 

indeed, a hell ameless gsouls'* | 
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Such great lights as Balmes, Berlage, Oswald, Lessius, 
and followed not afar off by Gousset and Kendrick) re- 
verts to the Pelagianizing view of Catharinus and Mo- | 
lina and Sfondrati—which Petau called a ** fabrication'” _ ) 
championed indeed by Catharinus but originated **b 
Pelagius the heretic,” and which Bellarmine contend- 
ed was contra fidem—and teaches that unbaptized infants 
_enter into a state deprived of all supernatural bene- 
fits, to be sure, but endowed with all the happiness of 
which pure nature is capable.- Their state is described 
as having the nature of penalty and of damnation when "v 
conceived of relatively to the supernatural happiness \ 
from which they are excluded by original sin ; but when \ 
conceived of in itself and absolutely, it is a state of 
pure nature, and tiny the words of Thomas 
Aquinas are applied to it : ** They are joined to God | 
. by participation in natural goods, and $0 also can re- 


Jjoice in natural knowledge and love.” * TT. 

| Thus, after $0 many ages, the Pelagian conception of j 

a middle state for infants dying unbaptized has ob- - 

tained its revenge upon the condemnation inflicted 
upon it by the Church. To be sure, it is not admitted 


that this 1s a return to Pelagianism. Perrone, for ex- 
ample, argues that Pelagius held the doctrine of a natu- 
ral beatitude for infants as one unrelated to sin, while 
** Catholic theologians hold it with the death of sin ; s0 
that the exclusion from the beatific vision has the na- 
ture of a 3 and of damnation proceeding from sin, '' * 
It may be doubted whether there is more than a verbal 
difference here. Both Pelagius and the Church of 
ome consign infants dying unbaptized to a natural 
paradise. In deference to the language of fathers and 
councils and Popes, this natural paradise is formally 
assigned by Roman theologians to that portion of the 
_ other world designated ** hell.” But in its own nature 
it is precisely what the Pelagians taught should be the 
State of unbaptized infants after death. By what ex- 
pedients such teaching is to be reconciled with the 
other doctrines of the Church of Rome, or with its 
former teaching on this same subject, or with its boast 


; ! Compend, 1861, i., 494, cf. ii., 252, * Thid., I861, 1., 494, No. 590. 
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| of Semper eadem, is more interesting to 1ts advocates__ of 
within that communion than to us.* Our interest as | | 


| historians of Fin 9 is exhausted in simply noting the 

fact that the Pelagianizing process, begun in the Mid- 1 
J dle Ages by egnboany, to infants guilty only of original 
Sin hability to pena damn? alone, culminates in our day 


 1n their assignment by the most representative theo- 
3 logians of modern Rome to a natural paradise, which” 
" has not been purchased for them by Christ but is their 
natural right. This 1s of the very essence of Pelagian- 
ism, and logically implies the whole Pelagian system."* 


The Lutheran Teaching. 


This Pelagianizing drift may no doubt be regarded 
as in part a reaction from the harshness of the Roman- 


| 1 See 8ome of the difficulties very mildly stated in HurTER, /oc. ct, 
# ? It is not necessary to point out, e.g., that such a determination 
| implies a Pelagianizing doctrine of sn. When we make all the hap- 
iness of which nature is capable the desert of original sin, there 1s 
ittle to choose between this ** doctrine of original sin"' and its entire + 
denial. Some Roman writers appear to stand, therefore, on the ve 
of sending all infants dying such to heaven, despite the explicit teach- 
ing of the Church to the contrary, For example, S. J. HunTxs, S.]. 
(Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. New York : Benziger Bros., 1896, 
vol. iii.) says at p. 229: ** We hold then that, after the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel, infants who die without baptisgm of water or of 
blood are not itted to the supernatural vision of God, which con- 
Stitutes the happiness of heaven ; that in co uence of the sin of 
Adam they will remain forever deprived of that happiness for which 
they were destined. But this privation is no injustice to them, for 
their nature gave them no claim in justice to a supernatural reward ; 
nor does it imply any unhappiness in them, for they need not be sup- 
popes to know what they have lost.” And then he adds: ** What 
ittle can be said concerning the difficult subject of their state will be 
found in the closing treatise of this volume.” But when we turn to 
the closing treatise of the volume, what we find is this (pp. 441, 442) : 
** The Catholic doctrine is that hell is the portion of those who leave 
_ this life with the guilt of actual mortal sin. If a sin be such that the 
punishment of hell is more than is deserved by the malice involved, 
then that sin is not a mortal 8in. . . . We have already said what 
_was necessary concerning the lot of infants that die without baptism 
either of water or of blood, and therefore still under the guilt of original 
Sin, but without actual sin.”* Thus we are sent back and forth on a 
fruitless errand—except $0 far as we this : that as hell is for 
those alone who are burdened with * the guilt of ac/#a/ mortal sin,” 
7 and as infants dying such are © without actual sin,” hell is no place 
_ for them. As there 1s no permanent state of existence between hea- 
ven and hell, and infants are excluded from both, where do they go? 


} 
Eo: 
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ist syllogism, ** No man can attain salvation who is not 
a member of Christ ; but no one becomes a member of 

Christ except by baptism, received either 7 re or 
.''* So considered, its fault is that it impinges by 


_ voto. 
way of mitigation and modification on the »razor pre- 
mise ; which, however, is the fundamental proposition 

_ of Christianity. Its roots are planted, in the last analy- 
Sis, in a conception of men, not as fallen creatures, 
children of wrath and deserving of a doom which can 
only be escaped by becoming members of Christ, but 
as creatures of God with claims on Him for natural 

 happiness, but, of course, with no claims on - Him for 
Such additional supernatural benefits as He may yet 
lovingly confer on His creatures in Christ. On the 
other hand, that great religious movement-which we 
call the Reformation, the constitutive principle of 
which was its revised doctrine of the Church, ranged 
itself properly against the fallacious »zzzor premise, and 
easily broke its bonds with the sword ot the Word. 

Men are not constituted members of Christ through 
the Church, but members of the Church through 
Christ : they are not made"the members of Christ 
baptism which the Church gives, but by faith, the gitt 
of God ; and baptism is the Church's recognition of 

| this inner fact. A 
_ The full benefit of this better apprehension of the 
nature of that Church of God membership in which is 
the condition of salvation, was not reaped, however, 
by all Protestants in equal measure. It was the 
Strength of the Lutheran movement that it worked out 


the congregatio sanctorum ; but it committed Lutheran- 


_ I The words are Aquinas's (O. 3 $0 5 195 see them quoted [ 
and applied by PzrrONE, Compend., ii., 253. | | 
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ism to the doctrine that baptism is necessary to salva- 


tion. . This it did by teaching that children are not 
Saved without baptism (Art. IX.),* inasmuch as the 
condemnation and eternal death brought by original 
Sin upon all are not removed except from those who 
are born again by baptism and the Holy Ghost (Art.. 
I.).* Surely by this declaration the necessity of bap- 
tism 1s made the necessity of means. And the doctrine 
of the Augsburg Confess1on 1s repeated in the Formula _ 
Concordiz. [In this symbol the Anabaptists are con- | 
demned becallise they teach ** that infants not baptized 
are not sinners before God, but just and innocent, and 
in this their innocence, when they have not as yet the 
use of reason, may, without baptism (of which, to wit, 
in the opinion of the Anabaptists they have no need) 
attain unto salvation. And in this way they reject the 
whole doctrine of original sin, and all the consequences 
that follow therefrom.'* From this it seems clear that _ 
to the framers of the Formula it is one of the conse- | 
quences which follow from original sin that even in- | 
fants, dying before the use of reason, cannot attain unto | 
Salvation without baptism; and this inference 1s | 
Strengthened by the subsequent article which con- | 
demns the Anabaptists for teaching ** that the children 
of Christians, on the ground that they are sprung from 
Christian and believing parents, are in yery deed holy, 
and are to be RT as belonging to the children 
of God, even apart from and betore the receiving of 


3, 


| baptism.''- Whence it would seem to follow that they 


1 Of baptism they teach that it is n y to salvation. . . . 
They condemn the Anabaptists, who allow not the baptism of chil- 
dren, and affirm that children are saved without baptism,”” ** and 
outside the Church of Christ,””- as is added in ed. 1540. (SCHAFF, 
Creeds of Christendom, iii., Þ. 1 3.) 

? © Also they teach —bragh "bo Adam's fall, all men. 


disease of original fault is truly sin, condemning and bringing eternal 


death now also upon all that are not born again by baptism and the | 
Holy Spirit. They condemn the Pelagians and t ny this 
ori fault to be sin indeed, and who, $0 as to lessen the glory of 
the merits and the benefits of Christ, argue that a man may, by the 


Strength of his own reason, be j | before God”” (SCHAFF, /oc. 
cze., Þ. 81.) | Ro ppp: 


the common course of nature are born with sin ; . . . and that this 
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are made holy first and only by baptism.") These de- 
liverances have naturally been felt to require some mol-. 
lifying - interpretation, and in this direction the theo- 
logians have urged : 1. That the necessity affirmed is 
not absolute but ordinary, and binds man and not God. 
2. That as the assertion is directed against the Ana- 
baptists, it: is not the privation but the contempt of 


baptism that is affirmed to be damning. 3. That the 


necessity of baptism is not intended to be equalized 
with that of the Holy Ghost. 4. That the affirmation 
is not that for original sin alone any one is actually 
damned, but only that all are therefor damnable. 


There 1s force undoubtedly in these considerations. 


But they obviously do not avail wholly to relieve the 
Lutheran formularies of hmiting salvation to those who 
enjoy the means of grace, and, as concerns infants, to 


those who receive the sacrament of baptism. 


It 1s not to be contended, of course, that these for- 
mularies assert such an absolute necessity of baptism 
for infants, dying such, as can admit of no exceptions. 
From Luther and Melanchthon down, Lutheran theolo- 


glans have always _— what Hunnius expressed in 


the Saxon Visitation Articles : ** Unless a person be 
born again of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Cases of necessity are not in- 
tended, however, by this.''* Lutheran theology, in other 
words, has taken its stand positively on the ground of 
baptism of intention as applied to infants, as over 
against its denial by the Church of Rome, ** Luther,” 
s8ays Dorner,* ** holds fast, in general, to the necessity 
of baptism in order to salvation, but in reference to the 
children of Christians who have died unbaptized, he 
Says : * The Holy and Merciful God will think kindly 
of them. What He will do with them He has revealed 
to no one, that baptism may not be despised, but has 


_ reserved to His own mercy ; God does wrong to no 


man.,' '”'* From the tact that Jewish children dying be- 


1 SCHAFF's Creeds of ChriStendomn, iii., Pp. 174, 175. 
” did, il, 184. © | ; 
* Fist. of Protestant Theology (E.T.), i., 171. 
* Opp., xxii., 872 (Dorner's quotation), 
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fore circumcision were not lost,' Luther argues that 
neither are Christian children dying betore baptism ;' 
and he comtorts Christian mothers ot still-born babes 
by declaring that they should understand that such in- 
fants are saved.* So Bugenhagen, under Luther's 
direction, teaches that Christians' children intended 
for baptism are not left to the hidden judgment of God 
if they fail of baptism, but have the promise ot being 
received by Christ into His kingdom." It is not neces- 
sary to quote later authors on a point on which all are 
unanimous ; let it suffice to add only the clear state- 
ment of the developed Lutheranism of John Gerhard 
(1610-22) :* ** We walk in the middle way, teaching 
that baptism is, indeed, the ordinary sacrament of initia- 
tion and means of regeneration necessary to all, even 
to the children of believers, ior regeneration and sal- 
vation ; but yet that in the event of privation or im- 
possibility the children of Christians are saved by an 
extraordinary and peculiar divine dispensation. For 
the necessity of baptism 1s not absolute, but ordinary ; 
we on our part are obliged to the necessity of baptism, 
but there must be no denial of the extraordinary action 
of God in infants offered to Christ by pious parents and 
the Church in prayers, and dying betore the oppor- 
tunity of baptism can be given them, since God does not 
\ $0 bind His grace and saving efficacy to baptism as that, 
in the event of privation, He may not both wish and be 
able to act extraordinarily. We distinguish, then, be- 
tween necessity on God's part and on oxr part ; between 
the case of privation and the ordinary way ; and also be- 
tween infants born 7 the Church and ozz of the Church. 
Concerning infants born out of the Church, we 8ay 
with the apostle (1 Cor. v. 12, 13), © For what have [ 
to do with judging them that are without? Do not 


you judge them that are within? For them that are 


without God judgeth.' Wherefore, since there is no  _ 


: Come Gen., C. 17: * Christlicke Bedenken. ps 
8 See for $everal such' & 6 ons brought ther, LAUuRENCE, 
Bampton Lectures, 1804, ed. 1820, p. 272. Also GERHARD as in next 
note. - | Ts 
4 Ed. Cotta, vol. ix., p. 284. 
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fudgmont; and yet them, we commit them to God's 


udgment ; and yet we hold to no place intermediate 
ns. n heaven and hell, concerning which there 1s 
utter silence in Scripture. But concerning infants 
born in the Church we have better hope. Pious par- 
_ents properly bring their children as s0on as possible to 
baptism as the ordinary means of regeneration, and 
otter them in baptism to Christ ; and those who are 
negligent in this, so as through lack of care or wicked 
contempt for the sacrament to deprive their children 
of baptism, shall hereafter render a very heavy account 
to God, since they have * despised the counsel of God ' 
(Luke vii. 30). Yet neither can nor ought we rashly 
to condemn those infants which die in their mothers' 
wombs or by some $sudden accident before they receive 
_ baptism, but may rather hold that the prayers of pious 
parents, or, it the parents are negligent of this, the 
prayers of the Church poured out for these infants 
are clemently heard, and they are received by God into 
grace and hie.”' OS 4] 
From this passage we may learn not only the cordial 
acceptance given by Lutheran theologians to the ex- 
tension of the baptism of intention to infants, but also 
_ the historical attitude of Lutheranism toward the en- 
tirely different question of the fate of infants dying out- 
Side the pale of the Church and the reach of its ordi- 
nances. hese infants are a multitude so vast that it 
is wholly unreasonable to suppose them (like Chris- 
tians' children deprived of baptism) simply exceptions 
to the rule laid down in the Augsburg Confession. 
And it 1s perfectly clear that the Lutheran Confessions 
extend no hope for them. It is doubtful whether it 
can even be said that they leave room for hope for” 
them. Melanchthon in the Apology is no doubt arguing 
_—_— the Anabaptists, and-intends to prove only that 
_ children should be baptized ; but his words in explana- 
tion of Art. IX. deserve consideration in this connec- 
tion als0—where he argues that ** the promise of salva- 
tion'* ** does not pertain to those who are without the 
_ Church of Christ, where there is neither the Word nor 
the Sacraments, because the kingdom of Christ exists 
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only with the Word and the Sacraments.”* Luther's 
personal opinion as to the fate of heathen children 
dying in infancy is in doubt : now he expresses the 
hope that the good and gracious God may have some- 
thing good in view for them ; ' and again, though leay- 
ing it to the future to decide, he only expects some- 
thing milder for them than for the adults outside the 
Church :* and Bugenhagen, under his eye, contrasts 
the children of Turks and Jews with those of Chris- 
tians, as not sharers in salvation because not in Christ.* 
From the very first the opinion of the theologians was 
divided on the subject. (1) Some held that all infants 
except those baptized in fact or intention are lost, and 
ascribed to them, of course—for this was the Prot. 
estant view of the desert of original sin—both privative 
and 09,99 punishment. This party included $uch 
theologians as Quistorpius, Calovius, Fechter, Zeibi- 
chius, Buddeus. (2) Others judged that we may cher- 
ish the best of hope for their salvation. Here belong 
Dannhauer, Hulsemann, Scherzer, ]J. A. Osiander, 
Wagner, Muszus, Cotta, and Spener. (3) But the 
From Doop of Lutherans, including such names as Ger- 

ard, Calixtus, Meisner, Baldwin, Bechmann, Hoff- 
mann, Hunnius, held that nothing is clearly revealed 
as to the fate of such infants, and they must be left to 
the judgment of God. (a) Some of these, like Hun- 
nius, were inclined to believe that they will be saved. 
(5) Others, with more (like Hoffmann) or less (like Ger- 
hard) clearness, were rather inclined to beheve they 
will be lost. But all of them alike held that the means 
for a certain decision. are not in our hands.* ” Thus 
Hunnius says : * ** That the infants of Gentiles, outside 


the Church, are saved, we cannot pronounce as certain, 


since there exists nothing definite in the Scriptures | 
concerning the matter ; $0 neither do I dare simply 


to assert that these children are indiscriminately 


1 Cf. Dorner, H7zst. Prot. Theol., i., 1711. 
+ 2 cpm Bampiton Lectures, p. 272. 


« This classifhcation is taken from CoTTa (Gerhard's Zocz, ix., 282). 


b QOucast. in cap. vi. Gen. 
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damned. . . , Let us commit them, therefore, to the 
judgment of God.” And Hofimann says : ' ** On the 
question, whether the infants of the heathen nations 
are lost, most of our theologians prefer to suspend 
their judgment. To afhrm as a certain thing that they 
are lost could not be done without rashness.'; 2 
This cautious agnostic position has the best right to 
be called the historical Lutheran attitude on the subject. 
It is even the highest position thoroughly consistent 
with the genius of the Lutheran system and the stress 
which it on the means of grace. The driit in more 
modern times has, however, been decidedly in the 
direction of affirming the salvation of all that die in 
infancy, on grounds identical with those pleaded by 
this party from the beginning—the infinite mercy of 
God, the universality of the atonement, the inability of 
infants to resist grace, their guiltlessness of despising 
the ordinance, and the hke.* Even $0, however, care- 
ful modern Lutherans moderate their assertions. They 
may affirm that ** it is not the doctrine of our Canfes- 
Sion that any human creature has ever been or ever 
will be lost purely tor original Sin ; * * but they speak 
of the matter as a © dark” or a ** difficult question,”' * 
and suspend the salvation of such infants on an ** ex- 
traordinary”' and © uncovenanted”'* exercise of God's 
mercy.” e cannot rise to a conviction or a ** faith”” 
in the matter, but may attain to a ** well-grounded 
hope, '' based on our apprehension of God's all-embrac- 
ing mercy.* In $hort, it is not contended that the Lu- 
theran doctrine lays a foundation for a conviction of the 
Salvation of all infants dying in infancy ; at the best it 
is held to leave open an uncontradicted hope. We are 
afraid we must say more : it seems to contradict this 
hope. For $should this hope prove true, it would no 
longer be true that ** baptism is necessary to salvation'”' 
even ordinarily ; the exception would be the rule. Nor 


| See KrAuTH, Conservative Reformation, P. 433. 
* Compare the statements in CoTTA and KRrAUTH, /occ. cz7. 
* KRAUTH, /.c., P. 429. * /6., PP. 561-563. 


5 /6., PP. 430, 437. | 
C 1d., and Salvation in the Caluinistic System, p. 22. 
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would the fundamental conception of the Lutheran the- 
ory of salvation—that grace 1s in the means of grace— 
be longer tenable. The logic of the Lutheran system 
leaves little room for the salvation of all infants, dying 
in infancy, and if their salvation should prove to be a 
fact, the integrity of the system is endangered. = 
That it is not merely the letter of the Lutheran for- 
mularies which needs to be transcended, if we are to 
cherish a hope for the salvation of all infants dying 
Such, but the distinctive principle of the Lutheran sys- 
tem, 1s doubtless the cause of the great embarrassment 
exhibited by Lutheran writers in dealing. with this 
problem, and of the extraordinary expedients which 
are sometimes resorted to for its solution. ' Thus, for. 
example, Klieforth knows nothing better to suggest 
than that unbaptized children dying in their infancy, 
whether children of Christian parents or of infidel, 
Stand in the same category with adult heathen, and are 
to have an opportunity to exercise saving faith when 
the Lord calls them betore Him for judgment on His 
Second coming. And the gemil N orse misslonary 
bishop Dahle, though he recognizes the scriptural dis- 
tinction between the infants ot Christian and those ot 
heathen parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), seeks in vain to ground 
a hope on which he may rest his heart even for Chris- 
tians' infants ; and ends by falling back on the conjec- 
| ture of the mediating theology of an opportunity for 
receiving Christ extended in the future life to those 
who haye not enjoyed that opportunity here ; thus, in 
other words, in his own way also assimilating the in- 
fant children of Christians with heathen. ** The 8um 
of the whole,” he says, in concluding his discussion, 
'* is that we may entertain a hope of salvation and bliss 
for our unbaptized children immediately after death, 
yet not more than a hope. But the question is still un- '! 
answered, Under any circumstances we have this con- TL 
Solation : that if the hope shall be unfounded such chil- 
dren will at least have the opp« ity of the uncalled ©. 
at Some time to receive God's x S Call. FO 
_ Lars NitLSEN DAHLE, Life After Death, etc., transl: 
Norse by the Rev. John Beveridge, M.A., B.D. (Edinbur 
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the Lutheran the question is thus still unanswered, and 
[ must remain unanswered. The restrained paragraph 
with which Dahle opens his discussion appears, indeed, . 
to put into words what every Lutheran must feel : 
** This is a very difficult—indeed, we might almost sa 
a hitherto unanswered—question, '' he says. ** All sal- 
vation is connected with Christ. But we come into 
connection with Him only through the means of grace ; 
at all events, we do not know of any other way to 
Christ than this. Now, the means of grace are the 
Word and the sacraments. But the child 1s not sus- 
ceptible to such means of grace as are afforded in the 
ord of God, which directs itself to the developed per- 
Sonal life ; and s0 we have only the sacraments left. - Of 
these, baptism is the one which incorporates into fel- 
lowship with Christ, and thereby with the Triune God, 
into whose name the candidate is baptized (Matt. xxvii. 
19). Now, if a child is not idle to the means of 
grace of the Word, and does not receive the opportu- 
nity of baptism, is there any means whereby it can 
come into connection with Christ, apart from whom 
there 1s no salvation? This is the knot which no one 
; yet has been able to undo.” * | | 


The Anglican Position. 


A similar difficulty has been experienced by all 
types of Protestant-thought in which the Roman idea ot 
the Church, as primarily an external body, has been 
incompletely retormed. This may be illustrated, for 
example, from the history of opinion in the Church of 
England. The Thirty-nine Articles in their final 
form are thoroughly Protestant and Reformed. And 
many of the greatest English theologians, from the very 
earliest days of the Reformation, even among those not 
most closely affiliated with Geneva, have repudiated 
the © scrupulous superstition”” * of the Church of Rome 


| LARS NiELSEN-DatLEe, Zife After Death, translated from the 
Norse bythe Rev. John Beveridge, M.A., B.D. (Edinburgh, 1896), 
PP. 219, 220. . | | 
| * Reform. Legum; de Baptismo: * Illorum etiam videri debet 
scrupulosa superstitio, ' qui Dei gratiam et Spiritum Sanctum tanto- 
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| as to the fate of infants dying unbaptized. - But such 


\_ ____ repudiation neither was immediate, nor has it ever 
| been universal. And it must needs be confessed that 
this ** scrupulous superstition'' was s0 deeply imbedded 
In the forms of the Book of Common Prayer, that it 
has Survived all the changes which successive revis- 
ions have nas, to its language, and remains to-day 
the natural implication of its Baptismal Offices. fan om 
The history of the formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land begins with the publication in 1536 of the some- 
what more than sem-Romish Apficles devised by the 
Kinges Highnes Majesttie, to stablyshe Christen quietnes and 
unitie amonge us, and to avoydre contentious opinions, which 
articles be also approved bf the consent and determination 
 _ of the hole clergie of thus realme,' commonly known as 
the ©* Ten Articles.” These Articles explicitly teach / 
the twin doctrines of baptismal regeneration and the 
necessity of baptism for salvation. Among the things 
_ which * ought and must of necessity” be believed re- _ 
garding baptism, they tell us, is © that it is offered unto _ et 
all men, as well infants as s|uch as have the use of rea- 
Son, that by baptisgm they shall have remission of sins, 
and the grace and favour of God ;*' that its ** by virtue 
of that holy sacrament”' that men obtain *©* the grace and 
remission of all their sins ;** and that it is ** in and by 
this said. sacrament'' which they shall receive,” that 
** God the Father giveth unto them, for His s8on Jesus 
_ Christ's sake, remission of all their sins, and the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, whereby they be newly regener- 
ated and made: the very children of God.” Accord- 


\ 


pere cum sacramentorum elementis colligant, ut plane , 
nullum Christianorum infantem salutem esse*consecuturum, qui prius 
 morte fuerit occupatus, quam ad Bapti = «a por: uod 
longe secus habere judicamus.”” is code of laws seems to have 
been drawn up by a commission with CrAanmER at the head of it. It 
was published by ParKEk in 1571. 
14 As geen by us, from ROK we now occupy,” says HARrD- 
wick (4A Hzistory of the Articles of Religion, etc. ird revised 
by the Rev. Francis ProcTtER, M.A., etc. London : Bell, 1876, HEE 
P. 42), ©* these articles belong to a transition-period. They embody. Ee, 
the ideas of men who were emerging gradually into a different sphere Ta <7 
of thought, who could not for the present contemplate the truth they os 
were recovering, either in its harmonies or contrasts, and who conse- 
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ingly they ** ought and must of necessity”' also believe 
that ** the sacrament of baptism was instituted and or- 
dained in the New Testament by our Saviour Jesu 
Christ, as a thing necessary for the attaining of ever- 


lasting life ;** that original sin cannot be remitted 


** but by the sacrament of baptism-;'' and that, there- 
fore, since *' the promise of grace and everlasting life 
(which promise—s-adjoined—unte—this--sSacrament of 
baptism) pertaineth not only unto such as have the use 
of reason, but also to infants, innocents, and children,” 
they *' ought therefore and must needs be baptized, ”' 
and © by the sacrament of baptism, they do also obtain 


remiss1on of their sins, the grace and fayour of God, 


and be made thereby the yery sons and children of 


_ God ;** *f ingomuch as infants and children dying in 


their infancy shall undoubtedly be saved thereby, and 
else not.'” The express assertion of the loss of all 
unbaptized infants included in these last words was 
taken over from the *f Ten Articles'' into The [nstitu- 
tron of the Christian Man, commonly called ** The 
Bishop's Book,” which was published in 1537 ;* and 
thence, though with the omiss1o0n- of-the final words in 
which the statement reaches its climax; into The Neces- 
sary Doctrine and Erudition of Any Christian Man, com- 
monly called ** The King's Book,” which was published 
in 1543.” Here its career in the doctrinal formularies 
ceased. 


quently did not shrink from acquiescing in accommodations and con- 
cessions, which to riper understandings might have seemed like the 
betrayal of a sacred trust.'”* Dr. ScHArF repels Dixon's description 
rages of the Reformation, i., p. 415) of these articles as bearing 
** the character of a compromise between the old and the new learn- 
ing.” * They are essentially Romish,”” he says (Creeds of Christen- 
dom, 1., 611), ©* with the Pope left out in the cold ;'* and he endorses 
Foxe's characterization of them (which Hardwick deprecates) as in- 
tended for ** weakelings, which were newely weyned from their 


mother's milke of Rome.” 


! The full text may be conveniently read in HarDwick, as above, 


. 242 5g. | 

i t The text may be seen in Bishop LLovd's Formularies of Faith in 
enry VI1l., p. 1. 

Common 

& Co., 


Prayer, etc. 15th ed. London and New 
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_ But it $till had a part to play in the liturgical forms 


of the Church of England. The first Book of Common 


Prayer was published in 1549, and in it, among the 
rubrics which precede the Order of Confirmation, is 
found this parargaph : ** And that no man s$hall think 
that any detriment shall come to children by deferrin 


of their confirmation : he shall know for truth, that it 


is certain by God's word, that children being baptized 
(if they depart out of this life in their infancy) are un- 
doubtedly saved.'”* In the Prayer Book for 1552 this 
was $0 far altered that its latter portion reads, ** That 
children being baptized have all things necessary for 
their salvation, and be undoubtedly saved ;*'* and $0 it 
Stands in the Elizabethan Prayer Book of 1559, and 
Substantially in later is$ues, until in the Prayer Book 
_ of 1661 1t was transferred to the end of the order for 
the Public Baptism of Infants in the form : ** It is cer- 
tain by God's Word, that Children which are baptized, 
dying before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly 
Saved.” Thus it still remains in the Book of Common 
Prayer according to the use of the Church of England, 
although it has dropped out of the Prayer Book ac- 
cording to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. 


The successive alterations in this statement, no 


doubt, mark in a general way the growing Protestant 
Sentiment in the Church of England, although it 1s 
noteworthy that the omission of the most obnoxious 
words, *©* and else not,'' in which the condemnation of 
unbaptized infants, dying in infanicy, is made express, 
first occurs in the reactionary ** King's Book,” while 
the effect of the transposition of the rubric from the 
Confirmation Service to that for Baptism, which took 
place $0 late as 1661, was distinctly reactionary, Its 
primary effect, standing in the Confirmation Service, 

| The Two Liturgies, A.D. 1549 and A.D. 1552, etc., edited for 
the Parker Society, by the Rev. JostErn KETLEY, M.A., etc. (Cam- 
— 1844, P. 127). I : | 

* /bid. RP: 295. The two may be found together in The 7wo 


Books 0 * Common Prayer et forth . . « 7n the Reign of King Ed- 
—_— Sixth, by Er of ed Sides 


P. 544): 


DWARD CARDWELL, D.D., etc. (Oxford, 1852, 
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was to declare that confirmation is not necessary'to 
salvation ; and any implication which may be thought to 
reside in the words of the necessity of baptism to sal- 
vation was entirely incidental. While, standing at the 
end of the Baptismal Service, its primary effect seems 
to be to declare the certain efficacy of baptisgm when. 
administered to infants, and the implication of the loss 
of the unbaptized infants dying in infancy 1s certainly 
more natural, even if not necessary. The explanation 
of this reactionary alteration is to be found, of course, 
in the general $pirit which governed the 'revision of 
1661, which not only was hostile to the more Protestant 
party in the Church, but was determined upon all pos- 
Sible insult and degradation to it.' 

The more Protestant party had, of course, never been 
Satisfied with this rubric; and it had, of late, necessaril 
received its Share of criticiem. The committee of d1- 
vines appoented by the House of Lords in 1641 had 

ro the omission from it of the words, ©*f and be 
undoubtedly $aved.'* The Presbyterian divines at 
the Savoy Conference had commented on it : ** Al- 
though we charitably suppose the meaning of these 
words was only to exclude the necessity of any other 
Sacraments to baptized infants; yet these words 
are dangerous as to the misleading of the vulgar, and 
| therefore we desire they may be expunged.”* The 


1 Observe how even CARDWELL s$peaks of the general spirit of this 
revision (A zstory of Conferences and other Proceedings connected 
with the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, etc. Third ed. 
Oxford, 2849, PP. 387 5g.) and the warning he draws from it (pp. 463 
46S ** Let it be remembered, also, on the part of nonconformists, 

hat whenever objection is made yr" ot6 any expressions as ambigu- 
ous or indefinite, other parties, of different and even opposite opin- - 
10ns, will be as ready as ey themselves are, to offer amendments, 
In such a case, the result will probably be that phrases, which had 
previously afforded a common $helter to both, will be made precise 
and contracted in accordance with the wishes of the more rigid inter- 
preters, Let it be remembered that if one party complain of a strict 
_ adherence to forms and a tendency toward superstition, another 

party, more compact, more learned, and- more resolute, may call for - 
the restoration of prayers and usages which once found a place in the 
li y, and were removed by the fathers of the reformation as too 
nearly allied to Romanism.”' 4 i Le 

? CARDWELL, as cited, p. 276. * /0i., D283; - 
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answer of the bishops was not conciliatory : ** It is 
evident that the meaning of these words is, that chil- 
_ dren baptized, and dying before they commit actual 
Sin, are undoubtedly saved, though they be not con- 
firmed : wherein we see not what danger there can 
be of misleading the vulgar by teaching them truth. 
But there may be danger in this desire of hav- 
ing these words expunged, as if they were false ; for 
St. Austin says he is an infidel that denies them to 
be true. Ep. 23. ad Bonifac.””" This defence of the 
_ rubric obviously is ad rem only in the form and place - 

which it had in the Confirmation Service. When, as 
was immediately done, it was removed from its place 
in the Confirmation Service and, curtailed of all refer- 
ence to confirmation, inserted into the Baptismal Order 
in the sharply assertive form : ** It is certain by God's 
Word, that Children which are baptized, dying before 
they commit actual sin,' are undoubtedly $aved,”” it 
must be accounted one of the alterations designed to 
exclude a Protestant interpretation of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; and as, in the intention of the authors 
of the ay at all events, no longer open to the inter- 
pretation that it does not imply the necessity of bap- 
tism for salvation but only asserts that confirmation 1s 
not necessary to salvation. It was obviously intended 
by those who gave it its present form and place to 


I'CARDWELL, as cited, p. 358. The reference to AUGUSTINE is to Ep. 98 
in the Benedictine enumeration ($ 10). Augustine is discussing the pro- 
priety and effect of baptism prior to the exercise of active faith on 
the part of the recipient, and says : *'* During the time in which he is 
by reason of youth unable to do this, the sacrament will avail for his 

rotection against adverse powers, and . will avail 80 much on his 
half, that if before he arrives at the use of reason he Yepart from 
this life, he is delivered by Christian help, namely, by the love of 
the Church, commending him through the sacrament unto God, from 
that condemnation which by one man entered into the world. He 
who does not believe this, and thinks that it is ln rr wg is assuredly 
an unbeliever, although he may have received the sacrament of 
faith ; and far before him in merit is the infant which, though not 
yut pommenigges 22nd helped by the understanding, is not obstructing 
aith by any antagonism of the understanding, and therefore receives 
- with profit the sacrament of faith” (translation of the Rev. J. G. Cux- 
ns Wn ph in The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, first series, 
» P» 410). 6 oo L” ct © 


' CARDWELL, Zhe Two Books of Common Prayer ..,int 
of King Edward the Sixth, etc., 3d ed. Oxford, 1852, pp. 320 Sg. 
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regeneration, and to leave whatever 


assert baptis 


implications the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 


may include as the natural teaching of the rubric. 
Nor can it be denied that, as assertorial of bap- 


tismal regeneration, the rubric finds a very natural 


lace in the Book of Common Prayer. It was inevita- 
le that in the beginning of the Reformation movement 
remainders of the unreformed doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration should intrench themselves in the liturgi- 


" cal offices of the Church. As a matter of fact, the. 


assumption of this doctrine underlay a good deal of 
the language relative to baptism in the first Prayer 
Book (1549).* This may be true even of the words of 
the opening address, which recite the fact of original 
sin and declare that ** no man born in sin can enter 
into the kingdom of God (except he be regenerate and 
born anew of water and the Holy Ghost).”' It is more 
clearly true of the language ot the opening prayer, 
where the figure of baptism found in the flood and the 
passage through the Red Sea 1s developed rather on 
the jm. cgi than. on the positive side ; and God is 
besought, therefore, to look mercifully upon these chil- 
dren, *' that by this wholesome laver of regeneration, 
whatsoever sin 1s in them may be washed clean away ; 
that they, being delivered from His wrath, may be re- 


_ ceived into the ark of Christ's church, and $o be saved 


from perishing.'” Similarly, after * the white ves- 
ture” had been given to the child © for a token of the 
innocence which by God's grace, in this. holy sacra- 
ment of baptism, is given unto it,”” the priest was to 
bless the child in the name of the God ** who hath re- 
generate it by water and the Holy Ghost, and hath 
given unto it remission of all its sins.'* When a child 
privately baptized was brought to the church for the 
priest to examine whether it had been lawfully bap- 
tized, if it were $0 decided, the minister was to certity 
the parents of their well-doing in having the child bap- 
tized, because it *'is now, by the laver of regeneration 


1 The quotations that follow are taken from the text as £m by 
tergn 
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in baptism, made the child of God, and heir of ever- 

lasting life.” The same implication naturally underlay 
also the whole form for the sanctification of the font, 

which appears only in this earliest of Anglican Prayer 
Books. In it God is said to have ** ordained the ele- 
ment of water for the regeneration of His faithful _ 

ple,” and is asked to sanctify ** this fountain of bap- 
tism , . . that by the power of His word all those that 
Should be baptized therein might be $piritually regen- 
erated and made the children of everlasting adoption.” 
In the Catechism included in the Confirmation Service, 
the child is instructed to say that it was in its bap- 
tism that it ** was made a member of Christ, the child 
of God, and the inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ;”' 
while in the Invocation in the Confirmation Service 
itself God is addressed as He ** who has vouchsafed to 
regenerate these His servants of water and the Hol 
Ghost, and also has given unto them forgiveness of all 
their sins.””. 

The revising hand was, to be sure, as busy with this 
as with other portions of the Prayer Book. In par- 
ticular, the opening prayer was already in the second 
Prayer Book (1552) brought into substantially the form 
which it $till preserves : and this involved not only 
the omission of the words, ** and 80 saved from perish- 
ing''—** expressions,”' as even Laurence 1s forced to 
admit, ©* too unequivocal to be misconceived,”” in 


tion'—but also a recasting of the whole tone of the 
prayer. But the revision was never complete enough 
to exscind the underlying doctrine of baptismal Rog 
eration ; and, in the shifting opinion of the Church of 
England, after a while a reaction set in in its favor, 
which not only resisted all attempts to eliminate it,* 


1 LAURENCE, Bampton Lectures for 1804, rev. ed., Oxford, 1820, 
P. 71. Compare Procter, A Hzstory of the Book of Common 
png th 20 ed, 1881, P. 374, N07e 1; SCHAFF, Creeds of Christen- 

M,l., . | WS | 

2 It was naturally against this doctrine that the ** Puritan party”! 
directed their most persistent objection. See the form of their objec- . 
tions in the documents printed by CarDwELL, A Hzstory of Confer- 


their exclusion of all unbaptized infants trom salva- 
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but added new expressions of it.* So it came about 
that when the Presbyterians at the Savoy Conference 
represented it as a hardship that ministers should ©* be 
forced to pronounce all baptized infants to be regener-_ 
ate by the Holy Ghost, whether _ be the children 
of Christians or not,'” and protested that they could 
| not *' in faith 8ay,” as required to say in the Thanks- 
giving, '* that every child that is baptized is © regener- 
ated by God's Holy Spirit,” '' * the bishops' reply Sim- - 
ply asserts in terms the obnoxious doctrine : ** Seein 
that God's sacraments have their effects, where the re- 
cerver doth not © ponere obicem,' put any bar against 
them (which children cannot do) ; we may say in faith 
- of every child that is baptized, that it is regenerated by 
_ God's Holy Spirit.''* There seems to be little room 
for doubting; therefore, that these expressions were 
retained by the revisers of 1661 not as ** ambiguous 
and indefinite,” but as distinct enunciations, nn jt 
because they were judged to be distinct enunciations, 
of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. We must 
adjudge Laurence right, therefore, in finding this doc- 
trine plainly taught in the Book of Common Prayer as 
now in use ; nor can we see how his — 
the case can be set aside. ** In the prayer after Bap- 
tism,”” he says, ** every child is expressly declared to 
be regenerated : * We yield thee hearty thanks, most 
merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate 
this mfant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for 
thine own child by adoption, and to incorporate him 
into thy holy Church.' And in the Office of private 
Baptism it is unreservedly stated, that he * is now by 
the laver of regeneration in Baptism recezved into the 
number of the children of God, and heirs of everlasting 
hife. That all baptized children are not nominally, 


ENCes, ete., 3d ed., Oxford, 1849, pp. 266, 276, 325, 326; and the an- 


gwers of the vena Ws - 357 and 358, 
| For example, the oateing address and — after baptism 
mserted in the Prayer Book of 1552, which declare the baptized child 
_ to be regenerate, and the questions, at the end of the Catechism, on 
the sacraments, added apparently in 1604, which declare that ** w 
are made the children of grace*'' by baptism. | 
_  » CARDWELL, as Cited, pp. 276, 325; cf. 326. * 7b:d., Þ. 356. 


E Sufely, '" he adds, with some mathoa, t- Babe 
 80mething more than a common s$hare of ingenuity to 


$ense, into one directly repugnant. '"' 


tion, thus clearly implied in her forms of worship 


questionable.* The mere change of lang 


more distinguishing coventcenth-ceatnry form of ** chil- 


from the known opinions of Cranmer and his c 
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abate? A. My rnctly vers. and C 
tism, whereas I was made @ mem 
of God, and an tnheritor of the kingdom 
Nor is the position, that an actual rege 
takes place confined to our Baptismal service, 
Subsequently recognized in the Order of Confirmation 
the first prayer of which thus commences : * Almi ighty 
and everlasting God, who hast vouchsafed 20 mm 
these thy Servants by water, and he Holy Ghost, "2 


pervert language like this from its plain grammatical 


and 

firmly retained in their latest revision, the Church of 
England is justified in asserting with the emphasis with 
which the rubric at the close of the Baptismal Service 
asserts 1t, that ** it is certain'' ** that Children which | oy 
are baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are 
undoubtedly saved,” Whether, however, this asser- _ ” 
tion carries with it, as Laurence contends, no implica- De | 
tion of the loss of those who die unbaptized, 1s more p 
'e from the 

* into the 


On the basis of this doctrine of baptismal 


earlier form of ** children being baptized 


dren which are baptized,” bears a contrary sugges- 
tion, And the arguments which Laurence adduces 


tors, and from the elimination from the earlier for 18, 
under their hand, of phrases which assert the necessity 
of baptism to Salvation, are vitiated by the fatal. flaw 


OS on ow PP. 7 wands 176. Lacrares contains «the REeLormers 
tens by the of the Prayer Book in no way ** to establish 

an opinion inconsistent with the salvation of infa I aptized :" 
NE Re _ S. thus it 
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that he neglects to distinguish times and seasons.' 


That the leaders of the Reformation in England ad- 
vanced rapidly from a semi-Romish, through a Luther- 


an, to a Reformed stage of opinion, and that their 


handiwork in the publhc formularies of the Church 


bears traces of this growth, is true enough. But it 
does not follow that every product of their labors must, 
therefore, have left their hands in a form which repre- 
Sents their highest attainments in doctrinal thought ; 
or that every one has reached us in the precise lorm 
which they gave it. That much that was inconsistent 
with the better thought of the Protestant world was 
eliminated 'from the first Prayer Book of 1549 in its 
assage through the Book of 1552 to the Elizabethan 
k of 1559 1s thankfully to be recognized. But it 
must needs be recognized also that much was left in it 
which was scarcely consistent with the higher point 
of view which had been _— 
t 


mga attained by the 
Reformers themselves ; and that in the reactionary re- 


wvision of the seventeenth century this unreformed ele- 


ment was even increased.* 


of all infants dying unbaptized, These opinions would seem, how- 
ever, to be too little determined by historical considerations. See 
further below. | | 

1 In some cases also his knowledge of historic facts was defective. 

? It must be thankfully recognized also that a more complete refor- 
mation of doctrinal statement was accomplished in the doctrinal for- 
mularies of the Church of England than in her devotional forms. 
This is probably due to the si discontinuity in the growth of 
the doctrinal formularies, by which the later Articles were saved from 
corruption through inheritance from the earlier and more tentative 
attempts to state the reformed faith. The first Prayer Book (1549) 
stands at the basis of and contributes its 8ubstance to the whole 
Series of Prayer Books. But the first doctrinal formularies, the © Ten 
Articles” and the ** Bishop's”” and *© King's Books,”' though they 
ontributed to the Prayer k the very rubric in which the assertion 

aptism reneration reaches its climax, had little effect on the 
deve ent of the *' Articles of Religion.” For them, an entire! 
new. beginning was made in the *©* Thirteen . Articles” of 1538, whi 
were formed under Lutheran influence and rather on the basis of 
Lutheran than earlier Anglican formularies. In these Articles the 


DAIDLLISTITIE 


Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments, of course, finds expression, and 


is sometimes even strengthened. In Article 2, for example, it is 
asserted that original sin condemns and brings eternal death * to 


| *those who are not born again by baptism and the Holy Spirit.” In 
 . Article 4 it is declared that © by the word and sacraments, as by in- 
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Whatever may be thought, however, of the implica- ( 
tions of the doctrine taught in' the Prayer Book, this 
much is at least certain—that the formularies of the ' 
Church of England hold out absolutely no hope for __ 
the salvation of infants who die unbaptized. They 1 
assert with great strength of language the certainty of NG. 
the salvation of all baptized children dying in infancy, 
As to those who die unbaptized, they at the least po 
Serve a profound sence. ** This assertion,”” says Mr. 
Francis Procter, the learned historian of the Book of 
Common Prayer, ** carefully avoids all mention of 
children unbaptized. . . . Our Reformers are intend- 
ing to speak only of that which is revealed—the cove- 
nanted mercy of Almighty God.''*' Whence we may 
learn that, in the judgment of Mr. Procter at least, 
the Prayer Book knows of no covenanted mercy of 
God for children dying before baptism, and can find 
nothing in God's revealed word -which will justify an 


struments, the ag Ap is given, who effects faith when and where 
it s8ems good to , in those who hear the Gospel.' These state- 
ments came from the Angobur Confession, Article 6, *©' on Baps» 
tism,'” teaches, in the words of the Annes Confession, that ** bap- 
tism is necessary to salvation, and by baptigm remission of sins and 
the grace of Christ are offered. to infants and adults.” Then it is 
added that *©* by baptism infants receive. remissian of sins and | 
and are the children of God,” and ** that the Holy Spirit is efficacious 
even in infants and cleanses them''—a statement which is repeated 
in Article 9. These Articles were never published, and have influ- 
enced the development of the Articles of the Church of England only 
Srovga their use * the framers of the obel2 By Articles of 15534 - 
The first draught of these was from the hand of Cranmer himself, TIL 
and reflects his more advanced Reformed opinions, deriving practically £2 
nothing from former Articles except where the ** Thirteen : 

have been drawn upon. In the portions at least which have been re- 


particular the new Articles follow RK 
modes of statement. If.-the language of the ** Thirteen Articles,” by 
which the sacraments are said, © as by instruments,”” to convey the 


* 


Holy Spirit who effects faith, seems to be repeated here in the A! 


prongs caveat by 


don and New York, 1881), p. 384, ore 1, 
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assured hope for them. In the same spirit is conceived 
the comment in Mr. Blunt's Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, which runs as follows : ©* Neither in this Rubric, 
nor in any other formulary of the Church of England, 
is any decision given as to the state of infants dying 
without Baptism. Bishop Bethell says [Regeneration 
in Baptism, p. xiv.] that the common opinion of the 
ancient Christians was, that _ are not saved : and 
as our Lord has given us such plain words in John 11, 
5s, this 8eems a reasonable opimon.. But this opinion 
does not involve any cruel idea of pain or suffering for 
little ones $0 deprived of the Sacrament of new birth 
by no fault of their own. It rather supposes them to 
be as if they had never been, when they might, through 
the care and love of their parents, have been reckoned 
among the number of those *in whom is no guile,” and 
' who follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.' '' ? 
This position has indeed the best right to be called the 
historical understanding of the Church of England as 
to the teaching of her Prayer Book, as we may be ad- 
vised by the statement of it by the great historian of 
infant baptism, Wiltam Wall, writing indeed two hun- 
dred years ago, but putting into his carefully chosen 
and $ober language just what, as we haye seen, the best 
accredited expounders of the Prayer Book in our own 
day repeat. * The Church of England,” says Wall,* 
** have declared their sense of its [z.e baptism's] neces- 
Sity by reciting the saying of our Saviour, John ii. 5, 
both in the Office of Baptism of Infants and also in that 
for those of riper years. . . . Concerning the ever- 
lasting state of an infant that by misfortune dies un- 
baptized, the Church of England has determined noth- 
ing (it were fit that all churches would leave such 
things to God) save that they forbid the ordinary 
Ofice for Burial to be used for such an one ; for that 
were to determine the point and acknowledge him for 
a Christian brother. And though the most noted men 

t The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, etc., edited. by the 


Rev. Joun Hzenzy BLunT, M.A., F.S.A., etc. (London, 1866), ii.,- 230. 
* Het. of Infant Baptzim, ed. 2, 1707, p. 377. 
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in the said Church from time to time since the Refor- 
mation of- it to this time have expressed their hopes 


that God will accept the purpose of the parent for the 
deed ; yet they have done 1t modestly and much as 
Wycliffe did, rather not determining the negative than 
absolutely determining the positive, that such a child 
Shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” "it 


The Church of England holds thus the unenviable © 


place among Protestant churches of alone of them hav- 
ing no word of cheer to say as to the destiny of the 


children of Christian parents who depart from this 
. world without baptism. There is no covenant with 


reterence to them; it may be that they may be saved 
—but if $0, she is sure she cannot tell how ; or if they 
be not saved, it may be that they shall be ** as if they 
had never been :” there is no word of God with refer- 


ence to them. Surely this is all cold comfort enough. 
- And if this is all that can be said of the children of the 
rave lacking baptism, where will those of the infidel __ 
_ appearr | 


he hope which the formularies of the Church of 


England can find no basis for in the Word of God, and 
which those whose views of Divine truth are moulded. 


by these formularies must deny or at least withhold, 
has nevertheless, as Wall tells us, been **f from time 
to time since the Reformation” freely expressed by 


individual teachers in that Church, and that especially, 


as he adds, by *' the most noted men” in it. Those to 
whose labors and sufferings the Church of England 
owed her very existence were in no respect behind 


their Successors in this. We have $seen that the Refor- - 

.. mation of the Ecclesiastical Laws, drawn up by a com- 
mer at its head, affirmed, of the opin- 
10n that no infant dying without baptism could be saved_ 


missSiOn with C AnMme 


—which Cranmer and his coadjutors had themselves in- 
corporated into the earliest formularies—that it was a 


** Scrupulous Superstition'' and far different from the _ 


opinion of the Church of England.' Obviously * in the 
1 See-above, foot-note on p. 174. 
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meantime,”* as Dr. Schaff suggests, Cranmer ** had 
changed his opinion.””* What was the current convic- 
tion on this subject among the leading reformers we may 
learn, as well as from another, from one of Cranmer's 
chaplains, Thomas Becon, who chances to have written 
repeatedly and at length upon it. | SE 
n the second part of his treatisxe on 7he Demands 
of Holy Scripture, the preface to which is dated on 
the first of September, 1563, Becon raises the qu2s- 
tion, ** What it the infants die before they receive 
the sacrament of baptism ?”” and answers it succinctly 
as follows : ** God's promise of salvation unto them 
is not for default of the sacrament minished, or made 
vain and of no effect. For the Spirit is not 80 bound 
to the water that it cannot work his office when 
the water wanteth, or that it of necessity must 
always be there where the water is sprinkled. 
Simon Magus had the sacramental water, but he had 
not the Holy Ghost, being indeed an hypocrite and 
filthy dissembler, In the chronicle of the apostles' 
Acts we read that, while Peter preached, the Holy 
Ghost came upon them that. heard him, yea, and that 
before they were baptized; by the reason whereof 
Peter brast out into these words, and said : © Can an 
man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we? ' 
True Christians, whether they be old or young, are 
not saved because outwardly they be washed with the 
Sacramental water, but because they be God's children 
by election through Christ, yea, and that before the 
foundations of the world were laid, and are sealed up 
by the Spirit of God unto everlasting life.”' * 
In the voluminous Catzechism, which he wrote some- 
what earlier (1560) for the instruction of his children 
and presents to them in a touching and beautiful preface, 
he develops his views on this matter at great length. 
* The infants of the heathen and unbelieving,”” ** for- 


1 Creeds of Christendom, i., Þ 642, 
5 Þ 5 a and Other Pieces by Thomas Becon, S.T.P., edited for 
| gt er Society by the Rev. Joun Avre, M.A. (Cambridge, 1844), 
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asmuch as they belong not unto the household of 
faith, neither are” contained in this covenant, * I will 
be thy God, and the God of thy seed;” again, *'I 
will pour out . my Spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thy buds,” *' he leaves *' to the judg- 
ment of” God, to whom they either stand or fall.” 
But /* with the children of the faithful God hath 
made a s$sure and an everlasting - covenant, that he 
il] be their God and Saviour, yea, their most 
oving Father, and take them for his sons and heirs, , 
as St. Peter saith, * The promise was made to yap By 
and to your children.'' He knows well © how "= 
hard and rigorous divers fathers of Christ's church - 

are to such infants as die without baptism,”” but he 
judges this opinion of theirs to be injurious to the 

_s of God and dissenting from the verity of God's 

ord. . Injurious to the grace of God, because ** the 

Holy scripture in eyery place attributeth our salvation 
to the free grace of God, and not either to our own 

works, or to any outward sign or sacrament.”” ** Hath 

God $so bound himself and made hnaself thrall to a 
Sacrament, that without it his power of saving is lame, 
and of no force to defend from damnation ?'”” Baptism 
is to Christians what circumcision was to the Jews, not 

a thing that makes righteous, but *** a seal of right- 
eousness,” and a Sign of God's favor toward us,” and 

SO ** the outward baptism, which is done by water, 

neither giveth the Holy Ghost, nor the grace of God, 
but only is a sign and token thereof,”” and therefore, 

** if any of the Christian infants, prevented by death, 
depart without baptism (necessity $0 ng gs... they 

are not damned, but be saved by the free grace of 
God ; forasmuch, as we tofore heard, they be contained 
in the covenant of grace,. they be members of God's  _ 
church, | promiseth to be their God, they have - 
faith, and be endued with the Spirit of God, and 80 
finally ” sons and heirs of God, and heirs annexed with 

Christ Jesu.'”'' His firm conviction from Scripture _ - 
1s ** that the grace and Spirit of God cometh where and OY 
when it pleaseth God, yea, and that they be not bound _—_ 
, any external ceremony, as to be present and to be 
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given when the sacraments are ministered, and other- 
wise not, $0 that the Spirit and grace of God must 
wait and attend upon these outward signs, as Servants 
do attend and wait upon their lords and masters''— 
** which is nothing else,”” he declares, ** than to bring 
God into bondage to his creatures, and to make him not 
master of his own.'' * They, therefore,” he concludes, 
** that teach and hold this doctrine are not only ene- 
mies to the salvation of the infants, but they also utterly 
obscure, yea, and quench the,grace and election of 


God and the secret operation of the Holy Ghost in the 


tender breasts of the most tender infants, and attribute 
to an external sign more than right is.” In a word, 
Thomas Becon plants himself squarely on that * cove- 
nanted mercy of Almighty God,” which Mr. Procter 
tells us the iramers of the Prayer Book failed to dis- 
cover for those who die unbaptized ; and finds no diff-_ 
culty in showing from Scripture that it underlies bap- 
tism which is its seal, and hs not rather wait on bap- 
tism as its cause. 
Such an instance as that of John Hooper is, of course, 
even more striking. He had come under distinctly 
Zwinglhan influences, and, like Zwingli and possibly 
first aiter Zwingh, taught the salvation not only of the 
infants of Christians dying unbaptized, but also of all 
infants dying such, whether the children of Christians 
or of infidels. As to baptismal regeneration, he speaks 
of ** the ungodly opinion, that attributeth the salvation 
of man unto the receiving of an external sacrament,” 
"as though God's holy Spirit could not be carried by 
faith into the penitent and sorrowful conscience except 


 1t rid always in a chariot and external sacrament.”' 


With reference to the salvation of unbaptized infants, 
therefore, he says : ** It is ill done to condemn the in- 
fants of the Christians that die ' without baptism, of 
whose salvation by the Scripture we be assured : Ero 
Deus tuus, et Semints tuis post te. I would likewise judge 
well,” he adds, ** of the infants of the infidels who hath 


1 The Catechism of Thomas Becon, 5 T.P., etc., edited for the 


| Parker Society by the Rev. Joux Avze, M.A. (Cambridge, 1844), pp. 
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none other sin in them but original, the sin of Adam's 
transgression. And as by Adam sin and death entered 
into the world, so by Christ justice and life. U? guem- 
admodum regnaverat peccatum in morte, Sic et gratia reg- 
naret per justiciam ad vitam eternam per Fesum Christum. 
Rom. v. Whereas the infants doth not follow the 
iniquity of the father, but only culpable for the trans- 
gression of Adam, it shall not be against the faith of a 

hristian man to say, that Christ's death and passion 
extendeth as far for the salvation of innocents, as 
Adam's fall made all his posterity culpable of damna- 
tion. Quia quemadmodum per inobedientiam unius hominis 
peccatores constituti fecimus multi, ita per obedtentiam j 
unius justi constituentur multi, The Scripture also pre- ; 
ferreth the grace of God's promise to be more abun- 
dant than sin. Ub: exuberavit peccatum, ubi magis exu- | 
beravit gratia. Rom. v. It is not the part of a Chris- as 
tian to say, this man is damned, or this 1s saved, except bo 
he see the cause of damnation manifest. - As touching } 
the promises of God's election, $1urt $:ne penitentia dona 
et vocatio Dei.''\ 

Naturally many other opinions have found expres- 
Sion in the bosom of this most inclusive communion. 
In the vexed time of the seventeenth co for ex- 
ample, men like William Perkins' and James Usher* ap- 
proached the question from the side of the Reformed 


I An Answer wato My Lord of Winchester's Booke, etc., 1547, in 
the Parker Society's Early Writings of Bishop Hooper, pp. 129, 


2 «i Reprobates are either infants or men of riper age. In Ny |} 
 bate infants the execution of God's decree is this : As soon as they 1 


are born, for the guilt of original and natural sin, being left in God's 
_  8ecret joan unto themselves, they SIS are rejected of God 
forever” (he Golden Charn, ch. 53, in Works, ed. 1608, i., p. 107). 
** We are to _ that Infants of believing parents in their infancy F 
justified”” (ow to Live Well, i., 486). | IS 
ne Rep! dying Infants . . . Being once conceived they all 
are in a state of Death (Rom. 5. 14), by reason of the sin of Adam Ml 


imputed, and of original go whe tap cleaving to their Nature, wherein + 


also, dying they periah : (for instance) the Children of Heathen Tn 
Parents. For touching the Children of Christians, we are taught and I. 
Kaye them holy. 1 Cor. 7. 14” (Body of Divinity, 4to ed., 1702, en, 
P. 165). | Ie, — 
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warmainn bf others, like Jeremy Taylor,* from a funda- 
mentally Pelagianizing standpoint ; others, like Mat- 
thew Scrivener,* from a **' churchly”” one. From a 
Somewhat earlier period, the argument of Richard 
Hooker may be taken as fairly representing the more 
considerate churchmanship of the time. . Holding 
to the necessity of baptism, not indeed as ** a. cause 
of grace,” but as © an instrument or means whereby. 
we receive grace,” ordained as such by Christ, he 
argues that ** if Christ himself which giveth salvation 
do require Baptism ; it is not for us that look for sal- 
vation to sound and examine him, whether unbaptized 
men may be s$aved ; but seriously to do that which is 
required, and religiously to fear the danger that may 
grow by the want thereof.” Nevertheless he remarks 
that the ** Law of Christ, which in these considerations 
maketh Baptism necessary, must be construed and 
understood according to rules of natural equity ;” 
* and (because equity $0 teacheth) it 'is on our part 
gladly confessed, that there may be in divers cases life 
y virtue of inward Baptism, even when outward is 
not found.” Whether this principle may be extended 
to infants dying unbaptized, he makes the subject of 
Special consideration. Inasmuch as * grace is not ab-_ 
Solutely tied unto Sacraments ;'”” and God accepts the 
will for the deed in cases where the deed is impossible ; 
and there 1s a presumed desire and even purpose in 
Christian parents and the Church to give these chil- 
dren baptism ; and their birth of Christian parents 
_ marks them, according to Scripture, as holy, and gives 
them ** a present interest and right to those means 
wherewith the ordinance of Christ is that his Church 
_$hall be sanctified :” ** it is not to be thought that he 
1 The Whole Works of, etc. (London, 1828), vol. ii., p. 258 5g., 
289 Sg, vol. viii., 150 Sg. ,; vol. ix., p. 12 5g., 369 5g. 
OTE an 208% be. i C —__ heine is, That 
children come into the world infected with orig 7 and 
fore, if there be no remedy against that, provi | 


: : by God, all children 
of Christian parents, which St. Paul gays are holy, are liable to eter- 
| nal death without remedy. Now, there is no remedy but Christ ; 
and his death and passion are not communicated to any but by out- 

ward signs and sacraments. And no other do we read of but that of 
water in baptism”” (Course of Divintty, London, 1674, Þ. 196). 
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which, as it were, from Heaven, hath nominated and 
designed them unto holiness by special privilege of 


their very birth, will himself deprive them of regen- - 


eration and inward grace, only use necessity de- 
_ priveth them of outward sacraments.”” 


It would seem that on grounds such as these, even the 
highest churchmanship might find it possible to assert 


the certain salvation of all the children of Christians, at 


least, which die unbaptized ; and, as has been pointed 
out on an earher page,* the considerations thus s0 
judiciously set forth would even appear to open a way 
for the development, on churchly grounds, of a bap- 
tism of intention as applied to intants, which could be 
extended, without danger to any important interest, 
to embrace all infants that die in infancy. Neverthe- 
less it has not been on the part of high-churchmen 


that, in the Church of England, the salvation of infants 


dying such has been affirmed. This has rather been 


the part of low-churchmen, like John Newton and 


Thomas Scott* and Augustus Toplady,* while high- 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V., & 60. (Dobson's ed., i., 600-607 ; 
Keble's ed. n., 341-347.) | 
2 See above, Þ. 156. , | | 
* Works, IV., 182: © I cannot be sorry for the death of infants. 
How many storms do they escape ! Nor can I doubt, in my private 
judgment, that they are included in the election of grace. Perhaps 
those who die in infancy are the exceeding great multitude of all 
ple, nations, and wr nm. mentioned (Rev. 7 : 9) in distinction 
rom the visible body of professing believers, who were marked on 
their foreheads and openly known to be the Lord's.” ST 
« The Articles of the oo of Dort, etc. (Philadelphia, 1818, 
Pp. 189) : ** The salvation of the offspring of believers dying in infancy 
15 here scripturally stated, and not limited to such as are baptitnd, 
Nothing is said of the children of unbelievers dying in infancy, and 
the ture 8ays nothing. But why might not these Calvinists have 


as favorable a hops of all infants dying before actual sin as anti-Cal- 


vinists can have ?”” | by ro 

v The Works of, etc. (new ed., London, 1837, pp. 645, 646) : ** But 
you observe . - . that *© With regard to infants, the rubrick declares 
1t is certain by God's word that children which are baptized, dyin 
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churchmen have ever shown a tendency to doubt or 
deny the salvation of those who die without having 
been **' admitted into covenant with Go@” by baptism. 
This is the language of Tract No; 35' (written by A. C. 
Percival) of the Oxford Tracts for the Times, within 
which were included also Dr.  Pusey's voluminous 
treatises on baptismal regeneration. These treatises 
have not failed of their effect, and possibly at no time 
before the present in the whole history of the Church 
of England'since the first years of its reformation, has 
there ever been a more widespread tendency to stand 
simply upon the wording of the rubric at the end of 
the Baptismal Service, as if it included all ascertainable 
truth, and to affirm only the certainty of the salvation 
of those infants dying in infancy which have been bap- 
tized. All others, though they be the children of 
God's recognized children, are, sometimes with a cer- 
tainly not very easily understood- complacency, at the 
best committed to the *' uncovenanted mercies of 
God,'”* at the worst consigned to a place among those 


can hence arise against the salvation of such as die in infancy (all of 
whom are undoubtedly saved) ; nor yet against the salvation of God's 
elect among the Heathens, Mohametans, and others. The Holy 
Spirit is able to inspire the ”—_ of actual faith into those hearts 
(especially at the moment of dissolution) which are incapable of ex- 
erting the explicit act of faith.” | ie 

1 ** The Sacrament of Baptism, by which souls are admitted into 
covenant with God, and without which none can enter into the king- 
dom of heaven (John 3: 5)'' (Zract Vo. 35, p. 1). Cf. the words of 
Tract No. 67 which affirms that the relationship of sonship to God 
is imparted through baptism, and is not imparted without it. 


? Efforts to assi vation to them on the © uncovenanted mercies- 
of God,” ordinarily either upon a Romish conception of 


** ignorance,”' or upon the. conjecture of a proclamation of the Gos 
to them in the intermediate state. Thus a receat writer declares that 
** those souls who have, until this season, been i ant of their God, 
or seen Him, at the best,.but dimly, through their heathen faiths, and 
yet, despite of this, have followed and obeyed, as best they could, His 
dings and * enlightenings ' of their minds—those souls, I say, will 
ubtless, in that * Vision ' at last receive the Full Light, hear His 
Gospel, and know Him as their Lord.” Then he adds in a note : 
*' In this category, also, evidently belong unbaptized infants” (ALan S. 
HAWKESWORTH, De {ncarnatione Verdi Det, '- 64). Why © unbap- 
tized infants,”” even of believers, © evidently”” belong in the catego 
of the heathen, we are not told ; nor why, if they are 80 Sed by 
God, they should Homng in the category of those heathen who ** have 


#0 wed and obeyed, as est they could ;”” nor what reason we have to. 
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| Lord Jesus. 


white ir the-other; wherever the 


infants properly baptized and dying in infancy are cer- 
*tainly saved, and their baptism” is an indubitable pre 
.of their-election, while of the salvation of those who 
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who know not God and obey not the Gospel of our 


_ The Reformed Doctrine. 


It was among the Reformed alone that the newl 
recovered scriptural apprehension of the Church to 
which the promises were given, as essentially not an 
external organization but the true Body 'of Christ, "= | 
membership in which is mediated not by the external 
act of baptixgm but by the internal regeneration of the. 
Holy Spirit, bore its tull fruit in rectifying the doc- 
trine of the application of redemption. "This great | 
truth was taught alike, to be sure, by both branches of 
Protestantism, Lutheran as well as Reformed. But it | _ 
was limited in its can in eli © 
ing by a very high doctrine of the means of grace 
urity . of the wo \ 
formed doctrine was not corrupted by a liimy infusion- 
of Romish inheritance, it became itself constitutive of 
the doctrine of the means of grace. There were some- 
Reformed theologians, even outside- the Church of. 
England, no doubt, who held a high doctrine of the 
means. Of these Peter Jurieu (1637-1713) may be 
taken as a type.' This famous writer, to whom Wit- 
Sius Somewhat rashly promised the grateful veneration 
of posterity, taught that even elect infants, children of 
covenanted parents, are children of wrath until they 
are baptized, and up to that time have not received 
their complete reconcihation, nor have been washed 
from the stains with which they are born, nor are the 
objects of God's love of complacency ; that baptism is 1 - 

is to living or taking nz 


the remedy is to recovery from disease ; that therefore 


-. - 
- 


as necessary to salvation as eatin 


; Tot ah 


proof 


TY 


die before baptism we can have no certainty, but only a 


is offered them. OT Op 
1 See his views quoted and discussed by Wirsvs, De Eficace et. 
Utilitate Bapt. in Mzscel. Sacra (1736), ii., 513. emo 
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judgment of charity ; that God no doubt does save 
Some infants without baptism, but. this is done in an 
extraordinary, and, s0 to speak, miraculous way, and 
$0 that the death of the infant may be supposed to sup- 
ply the defect of baptism, as martyrdom does for adults 
mn the Romish ee. Such opinions, however, 
were not characteristic of the Reformed churches, the 
distinguishing doctrine of which, rather, by suspend- 
ing salvation on membership in the invisible instead 
of in the visible Church, transformed baptism from a 
necessity into a duty, and left men dependent for sal- 
vation on nothing but the infinite love and free grace 
of God. | -— 

From this point of view the absolutely free and lov- 
ing election of God alone is determinative of the saved. 
How many are saved, and who they are, can therefore 
be known absolutely to God alone ; to us, only $0 far 
forth as may be inferred from the presence of the marks. 
and $igns of election revealed to us in the Word. Faith 

_ and its fruits are the chief signs in the case of adults ; 
and accordingly he that believes may know that he is 
of the elect A be certain of his salvation. In the case 
of infants dying in infancy, birth within the bounds of 

| the covenant is a Sure sign, since the promise is ** unto 

| us and our children.'” But present unbelief is not a 

| Sure sign of reprobation in the case of adults ; for who 
knows but that unbelief may yet give place to faith ? 

Nor in the case of infants, dying such, is birth outside 

the covenant a trustworthy sign of reprobation ; for — 
the election of God is free. Accordingly there are. 
many—adults and infants—of whose salvation we may 

be sure : but of 7+ Hoy ras we can never be sure; a 

ts pt to that effect is necessarily unsafe even as to 

Such adults as are apparently living in sin, while as to 

infants who ** dieand give no sign,” it is presumptuous 
and rash in the extreme. The above is practically an 
outline of the teaching of Zwingli.* He himself, after 


| FF 
1 Zwingli's teaching may be conveniently worked out by the aid of 
Avucusr BauR's valuable Zwingiz's Theologre, especially vol. ii. 
(Halle, 1889). Zwingli's peculiar doctrine of original sin had practi- 
cally very little influence on his resolution of the question of the sal- 
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Some preliminary hesitation,* worked it out in its logi- 
cal completeness, and taught that: 1. All believers 
are elect and hence are saved ; though we cannot know 
infallibly who are true believers, except each man in 
his own case.* 2. All children of believers dying in 
infancy are elect, and hence are saved ; their inclusion 
in the covenant of salvation rests on God's immutable 
promise, and their death in infancy must be taken as a 
Sign of election.* 3. It is probable, from the super- 


vation of infants, which rather turned on his doctrine of the extent 
of the atonement. | | 

1 Works, i., 423 (1523). OL 

? 'The word ** church,”” says Zwingli, *'is used variously in the- 
Scriptures. First of all, it is used for those elect who are destinated 
we e will of God to eternal life. . . . This is known to God alone, for 

e, according to the word of Solomon, alone knows the hearts of the 


Sons of men. But none the less, those who are members of this 


church know that they themselves, since they have faith, are elect 
and are members of this first church ; but they are ignorant of other 
members than themselves. . . . Those then who believe are ordained 
to eternal life. But who truly believe no one knows except the believer 
himself. . . . From these, therefore, it follows that that first church 
is known to God alone, and only those who have certain and unshaken 


faith know that they are members of this church.”” ( Works, iv., 


P. 8.) *©* It follows, therefore, that those who believe know they are 
elect ; for those who believe are elect. Election is, therefore, the 
antecedent of faith. . . . It 1s proper to pronounce concerning those 
only who persist in disbelief until death. However much any give 
om Signs, whether by cruelty or lust, that they are repudiated by 

, nevertheless we ought not before the end or * departure * (as the 
poet says) to condemn any one.” (Works, iv., 723 $g., 1530.) 

3 Ne are more certain of the election of none than of infants who 
are taken away in youth, while as yet ny are without ;law ; for 
human life is sometimes not truly, but only apparently innocent, 
while there cannot be any stain (/abes) in infants who spring from 
believers. For original sin is expiated by Christ-; for as in Adam all 


believe or are of the church by promise. But no 


(labes facinorum) can contaminate them, for the 
law. But since no cause disjoins them from God e 


, A 


known to be among the elect as those infants who are taken away by 
fate in youth ; for in their case to die is the sign of election, just as 
faith is in adults. And those who are reprobated or repudiated by 
God do not die in this state of innocence, but are preserved by Divine 
ife.” (Works, iv., 127, 1530.) *© Therefore the infants « 
tians, since they are not less than adults of the vi: 


Christ, are not less to be (8 it follows) in the 1umber of tl > whom 
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abundance of the gift of grace over the offence, that 
all infants dying such are elect and saved ; there 1s, 


indeed, no sure promise of their salvation, which must, 
therefore, be left with God, but it is certainly rash and 


even impious to affirm their damnation.* 4. All who. 


are saved, whether adult or infant, are saved only by 
the free grace of God's election and through the re- 
demption of Christ.* | 


we judge to be elect than their parents. Hence it happens that those 
judges act impiously and presumptuously who devote the infants of 
Christians to dr things, since 80 many clear. testimonies of 
Scripture contradict this . . .'* (MWorzs, iv., 8.) 

1 © Since those alone who have heard and then either believed or 
remained in unbelief are subject to our judgment, it follows that we 
vehemently err in Judgin infant children, whether of Gentiles or of 
Christians. Of Gentiles, use no law condemns them, for they do 
not fall under that of * Who shall not believe,' etc. Hence, since the 
election of God is free, it is impious to exclude from it those of whom 
by these signs, faith and unbelief, we are not able to determine 
whether they are in it or not. With reference to those of Christians, 
however, we are not only intruding rashly into the election of God, 
but we are not even believing His word by which He manifests this 
election to us, For since He admits us into the covenant of Abraham, 
this word now renders us no less certain of-their election than former- 
ly of the Hebrews. For that word, that they are within the covenant, 
testament, people of God, makes us certain of their election until 
God shall announce 8omething else concerning any one.” (Works, 
iit., 427, cf. 429, 1527.) ** Hence it follows that if in Christ, the second 
Adam, we are restored to life, just as we were handed over to death 
in the first Adam, we rashly condemn the children born of Christian 

nts ; nay, even the children of Gentiles. But as to the infants of 
ntiles, whatever opinion may be held, we confidently assert that 
on account of the virtue of the pre-eminent salvation of Christ, the 
o beyond the mark who adjudge them to eternal malediction, bo 
YDecause of the reparation spoken of and because of the free election 
of God, which does not follow, but is followed by, faith. . . . They 
ought not, therefore, to be rashly condemned by us who, by reason 


of age, have not faith ; for although they do not as yet have it, the 


election of God is nevertheless hidden from us, with respect to which, 
if they are elect, we judge rashly concerning things of which we 
know nothing.”* (Works, iv., 7.) 


? *« But I have 8poken in this manner, That the children of Chris- 


tians cannot be damned by original sin for this reason, because though 
gin Should condemn according to the law, yet on.account of the remedy 
exhibited in Christ it cannot condemn, especially not those included 
in the covenant with Abraham ; for concerning these we have 


4 


other clear and golid testimonies : concerning the rest, who are born 


out of the church, we have nothing except the present testimony”” 
(£.e., ** As in Adam, 80 in Christ, but more”), ©* 80 far as I know, and 


Similar ones in this fifth chapter of Romans, by which to prove that 


 undoubting belief of the Church—viz., that all un- 


_ of God; It has been thought by many, indeed, that 


of these great teachers passages which clearly affirm 


_ will have more foundation and authority from the Scriptures than 
 those who deny this, for he would assert nothing more than tha 
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It is probable that Zwingli stood alone among the. y: 
Reformers in his extension of salvation to all infants 
dying in infancy. That all children of believers, dyir 
ih infancy, are included in the covenant of God and 
enter at once into glory was the characteristic feature 
of the Reformed doctrine; the boldness of which and 
the relief which it brought to the oppressed heart are 
alike scarcely estimable by us after centuries of eman- 
cipation from the dreadful burden of what had up to 
the rise of the Reformed theology been for ages the 


baptized infants are excluded from bliss. With this 
great advance the minds and hearts of most men were 
Satished, and, happy in teaching from positive Scrip- 
tures the certain ation of all the children of Chris- 
tian parents departing from their arms to the arms of 
Jesus, they were content to leave the children of un- 
believers, dying such, to the just but hidden judgment 


both John Calvin and Zwingli's successor in the leader- 
Ship of the Church at Zurich, Henry Bullinger, shared 
to the full extent the hope of Zwingh, and were ready, 
with him, to extend their assurance of infant salvation 
to all who die in infancy of whatever parentage. It is 
true that it is not easy to adduce from the writings © 


the opposite ; what have been brought forward as such 
are usually rather assertions of the presence and desert 
of *©* original sin”' in infants than declarations of the 
punishment which they actually undergo. But, on the 
other hand, there is a more entire lack of positive evi- 
dence for the affirmation ; and there are not altogether 


those who are born outside the Church are. cleansed from original 
contamination. But if any one should say that it is more probable 
that the children of the Gentiles are saved by Christ than that they 
are damned, certainly he is less making Christ void than those who . 
damn those born in the Church, if they die without baptism ; and he 


children of the Gentiles, too, while of tender age, are 
account of original vice, but this, of course, t! . 
Christ.'* (Works, 637, 1526 ) | 


at 
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wanting passages from either writer which appear, in 
their are) sense, to imply belief that some infants 
dying $such pass into doom. It would seem difficult to 
read, for example, Calvin's rejoinders to Pighius, Ser- 
vetus and Castellio without becoming convinced that 
he did not think of all infants, dying such, as escaping 

the just recompense of their sinfulness. Even such a. 

; comment as that which he makes on Rom. v. 7 seems, 

/ indeed, to carry this implication on its face : ** Hence, 
in order to partake of the miserable inheritance of sin, 
it 1s enough for thee to be a man, for it dwells in flesh 
and blood ; but in order to enjoy the righteousness of 
Christ, it is necessary for thee to be a ; 4 a for a 
participation of Him 1s obtained by faith alone. He 1s 
communicated to infants in a peculiar manner ; for - 
they have in the covenant the right of adoption, by 
which they pass over into participation: of Christ. It 
is 'of the children of the pious that I am speaking, to 

\ whom the promise of grace is directed. For the rest 


.are by no means released from the common lot.” * 
"Similarly Bullinger's language, as he argues for the 
inclusion of believers' infants within the covenant and 
their consequent right to -baptism, now and again ap- 
pears inconsistent with the supposition that he sup- 
posed all infants dying such to be alike included in the 
_ election of God. Thus a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the children of the faithful and those of unbe- 
lievers, not only in privileges but also in ultimate des- 
tiny, Seems to color the whole language of a passage 
ke the following : ** Wherefore, I, trusting to God's 
mercy and his truth and undoubted promise, believe 
that infants, departing out of this world by a too time- 
ly death, before they can be baptized, are saved by the 
mere mercy of God in the power of his truth and 
romise through Christ, who saith in the Gospel, © Suf- 
er little ones to come unto me ; for of such is the king- 
dom of God :' Again, * It is not the will of my Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
1 Amsterdam ed. of CaLvin's Opera, vii., 36a : © De piorum liberis 
loquar, ad quos promissio # dirigitur. Nam alii a communi - 
forte nequaquam eximuntur,”” Cs : 


in infancy are saved 
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perish.' For veril | God who cannot lie hath said, 

I am thy God, and the God of thy $seed after thee.” 
Whereupon St. Paul also affirmeth that they are born 
holy which are begotten of ay", parents ; not that of 
flesh and blood an holy thing is q wg for * that which 
is born of flesh is flesh :* but because that holiness and 
Separation from the common seed of men is of promise, 
and by right of the covenant. For we are all by natu- 
ral birth born the sons of wrath, death, and damna-  _ 
tion : but Paul attributeth a special . rivilege to the no 
children of the faithful, wherewith by the grace of God 


_ they which by nature are unclean are purihed. So the 


Same apostle, in another place, doth gather holy 
branches of a holy root ; and again elsewhere saith : 
* If by the sin of one many be dead, much more the 
grace of God and the gitt of grace which is b ns 
man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto man Y- ng 

over against the natural implications of suc moon 
there 1s nothing positive to set, and it is certainly 
within the mark to say that as yet no decisive evidence 


has been adduced to show that either Calvin * or 


Bullinger * agreed with Zwingli in cherishing the.hope 


1 Decades, Parker Soc. ed., iv., 373; fact > hs ,3r3, 2.F - - Ba 
? Dr. CHARLES W. SHIELDS, in a ed 


The Presbyterian and Reformed 1 xt Fords for tend 1890 (vol. fog ; 


634-651), has said everything possible to be said in favor of includ 


Calvin in the class of those who teach the salvation of all ILY dyin 


 $uch, Dr. Shields's ingenious an of ge argument is vitia 


however, by two faults of interpretation. He does not always catch 
vr ew of Calvin's argument, as directed rather to Showing against 
ALAOR tists that infants, too, as subjects of salvation, are also 
= ects ag rms Ka and he refers Calvin's S hy ne | axcertion CHE 
the guilt as disting impu ae | 
in a those who are loot, 1 > gut arising 
Calvin means it of 
because it i is A Abe bh ain, b 4 a $0 be 
cause it is inwardly corrupt an T urath-devervng; ; EX: does : whe | 


is not condemned unless it has 
When these two errors of Hooay erage are e 


= That wgmiagy. lee; 


out the adduction at; J 
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at all infants dying in infancy are saved; the proba- 


bility is distinctly to the contrary. 


The constitutive principles of Zwingli's teaching, 
however, are not only the common conviction of all 
eformed, but are even the essential postulates of 

the whole Reformed system. That the salvation of 
men depends ultimately upon nothing except the free 
ction of God must be the hinge of all Reformed 


thinking in the sphere of soteriology ; and differences 


relative to the salvation of infants can arise within the 
limits of Reformed thought only on the two points of 
what the ws of election and reprobation are, and 
how surely these signs may be identified in men. On 
these points the Reformed were early divided into five 


distinguishable classes. 


cited in Laurence's Bampton Lectures, pp. 266, 267, as $uch. But 


these passages do not sup the contention ; they only prove that 
Bullinger taught that Nut op too, are salvable (arguing for their bap- 
tism as — the Anabaptists), not that all that die in infancy are 
saved. In the seventh volume of bis A#zstory of the - Christzan 
Church, published in 1892, Dr. Sc Somewhat qualifies the sharp- 
ness of his previous statement by..adding a justifying clause. - Bul- 
linger, he here 8ays, © agreed with- Zwingli's extension of salvation 
to all infants and to elect heathen ; a? a// events, he nowhere drs- 


_ Sents from these advanced views, and published with approbation 


£Zwingli's last work, where they are mos? Strongly expressed” 


 (Þ. 211). That the young Bullinger—he was then thirty-two—did put 
I) Boi Lonhng” grit 


rth his beloved master's last work, the Expos:t;o Fider, addressed 
to Dug Francis, with a preface of hearty appreciation and praise, 'is 
true, But this can scarcely be said to commit him to every 
Statement in the work. We know that he did not share his master's 
doctrine of original sin, but labors to explain away its peculiarities 
and redute it to only a verbal deviation from the common doctrine 
of the Reformers (Decades as above, ii., 394, 388). Why should the 


 case be different with reference to matters lying on the periphery of 
'the doctrinal s ? Surely the argument from silence here is most 


recarious. Nor is it clear that he nowhere betrays dissent from 


hes views of his master. We have adduced passages which appear 


to imply that he did not contemplate heathen infants dying in infancy 


as saved. And in a little bcok on the Judgment Day, published in 
1572 (Von hochster Freud und grostem Leyd des hitn/tigen Jiing- 
Sten Tags, u.s.w.), he certainly does not in Zwinglt's manner 
of the heathen. The learned Zwingli scholar, Dr. J: . Wyss, of 
Zarich, s8uggests that Bullinger may have changed his mind in the 
nterval between the ages of thirty-two and sixty-eight, a wo, apo 
which seems unnecessary in the entire absence of proof that he ever. 


had a different mind from that s8uggested in the Decades of 1551 as 


well as in his /udgment Day of 1572. 
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1. There were a few, from the very beginning, who 
held with Zwingh that death in infancy is one of the 
Signs of election,” and hence that all who die in infancy 
are the children of God and enter at once into glory. 
After Zwingli it is probable that Bishop Hooper was 
the first to embrace this view.' It is presented in a 
characteristically restrained and winning way by Fran- 
cis Junius in his work on Nature and Grace, which was 
published in 1592. ** Some one will say, perhaps,”' he 
Says, * © But infants surely who are called from this 
life before they. commit actual sin are not to be as- 
Signed to destruction nor held by us to be lost on ac- 
count of that natural vitiosity which they have con- 
tracted as an inheritance from their parents? 1 re- 
ge that there is a double question raised' here under 
the appearance of one: one is, What end do they de- 
Serve according to God's justice by their vitiosity ? the 
other is, What end will they actually have? The first 
we answer, briefly, thus : they cannot but deserve for 
their vitiosity, according to God's justice, separation 
from God—that is, destruction and eternal death. ... . 
Let us look, then, at the second question. None of us 
is $0 wild, or has ever been known to be $0 wild, as to 
condemn infants s:»z#/iciter. Let those who teach other- 
wise look to it by what right they do it, and relying on 
what authority. For, although they are in themselves 
and in our common nature condemnable, it does not 
follow that we ought to pass the sentence of condemna- 
tion upon them. What then? Will they be s8aved? 
We hold that all those will be sxaved who belong to the 
covenant and who belong to the election. But those 
infants belong to the covenant who spring from cove- 
nanted parents, whether immediately —2.e., from cove- 
nanted father and mother, or either ; or mediately—-.e., 
from covenanted ancestors, even though the continuity 
. has been broken, as God says He * will show mercy 
- unto thousands of generations ' (Ex. xx.). And this 1s 
the way in which Paul speaks of the Jews as being in- 
cluded in his time (Rom. xi.) ; nor do we doubt that by 


- See reference, axe, Þ. 191. 
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the same force of the covenant God sanctifies by-the 
covenant as His own. some from the number of unbe- 
lieyers—for the sake of the covenant, we mean, that 
their ancestors received. Some also, however, belon 

to the election, for God has not cut off from Himself 


the right and authority to communicate more widely 
the grace of His own election to those of whom it can- 
not be said that either their parents or ancestors be- 


longed to the covenant ; for just as of. old He called 


into the covenant afresh, according to His election, 
those who were not in the covenant, in order that they 
might be in it, $0 also in every age the same benefit 
may be conferred by His most free action. And why 
may not this happen to infants as well as to others, 
since of them may be justly said what the author of 
the Book of Wisdom wrote of Enoch, that © he was 


taken away lest evil should change his mind or guile 
_ensnare his soul '? All infants, therefore, are in them- 


selves condemnable by the justice of God ; and if God 
have condemned any (a matter to be left to Him) they 


are justly condemned ; but we nevertheless affirm that 


those who are of -the covenant and those who are of the 
election are saved—whomsoever He has ordained to 


eternal life ; and out of charity we presume that those 


whom He calls to Himself as-infants and snatches sea- 


Sonably out of this miserable yale of sins are rather 


Saved according to His election and fatherly provi- 


dence than expelled from the kingdom of heaven. We 
rest utterly in His counsel.””* More lately this genial 


judgment has become the ruling view, especially 


Augustus M. Toplady * and Robert S. Candlish as its 


among Rao apraiing Calvinists, and we may select 


types. The latter, for example, writes :* ** In many 


ways I apprehend it may be inferred from Scripture 


| Francis Junius, De Natura ef Gratia, 1592, PP: 83, 84 : the clos- 

ing words are : *' Ex charitate antem eos quos ad se infantes vyocat, 
'tempestive ex hac misera valle peccato: ipit, potius servari 

resumimus, Secundum electionem et providentiam ipstus paternam, 

þþ uam A regno ccelorum abdicari Omnino conquiescimus in consilio 

2 See reference, axnZe, Þ. 193. | 

8 The Atonement, etc., 1861, pp. 183, 184. 
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that all dying in infanc was are” elect, and are; theref Ie, 
Saved. - The analogy of the plan of saving 
mercy $eems to lite the same view, and now It ma 
be Seen, if 1 am not greatly mistaken, to be put beyon 
estion by the bare fact that little children die. ”, JI 

Che death' of little children mus ' be held to be one of 
the fruits of redemption. . .-.” 

2. At the opposite extreme a very. few Reformed 
theologians taught that the only sure $ign of election 
1s faith with its fruits, and, therefore, that we can have | 
no real ground of conviction concerning the fate of I 
any infant.” As, 'however, God certainly has His elect _ 
among infants too, each man can cherish the hope that | 
his own children are of the elect. This Sadly agnostic 


position, which was afterward condemned by the whole. 
body of the Reformed. SS 


SSembled in the Synod of: LD Dort, 
1s at least approached by Peter Martyr, who writes: 
'* Neither am '1'to be thought to Yromise salvation to 

all the children of the faithful which depart without 

the sacrament, for if I should do 0 I might be Go. 
rash ; I leave them to'be judged by the —_—_ ety Fod, 
Seeing I have no certainty XR WER ITE 
tion and proentinntiga. ; 
are truly 


. —_ 


\ bapt ; 10g $0, = hob 
[1 con Na rning - infants of this kind. a I 8e them 
born from faithful parents; and this thing has x 
1Ses wav are uncommon ; and although the 
wo apes Omnes, yet when I 8ee not 
rig my, to a well concerning the: 
its.” ? ao rh the dec aratio!1 


| m-it- 
0 nathle to peak with the Syncd's Wa CON- 


salvation Oo 


all the children of believers 
n! inf cy. Thus, Thomas Gataker writes to 
Ba qpalls on n November Ist, 165 3,” that be dare: 

n' Speak peremptorilie as the Synod of 


ME Eon. 
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Jo t doth ; hogs". RA adds, ** do: Zanchie,!. Ursme 
Fo livers other of _ Divines, of whom see Malderi 
ynodi = PP: 3, 64... Tho! 1. confess that some 
1 ay nh and. Disputes 'overthrow 
zometime I one. hand, what they-seem to build up 
with the other.” That the infants of believing p rents 
are 2 included in the covenant he did not doubt ;. but 

e conceived. of this covenant as rather conditional 

n absolute; and: therefore felt It to- be ** more than 
can certainlie be avowed or from Scr. cam be averred,” 

** that the Child is therein considered as a member of 
the Parents, and is by its parents faith discharged of 
'the guilt of its a ma and put in an actual state of Salva- 

:....** Conce e state of infants, even of true 
vers,” ineions he thinks that. the Scripture is 


64 verie. Sparing ; and in averring ought therein per- 


emptorilie we have great cause therefore to be'verie 
-warie.” Something of the same_ hesitancy. character- 
3zes-also Baxter's own statements: on the Subject. In 
'his\ Plain Scripture Proof of Infant Church-Membership 


_ .and Baptism, tt e third edition of which was issued short- 


ly. before the date of the letter to which Gataker's was 


a reply, he Speaks in a very similar manner. '' We 


have,' he says, *' a. 8tronger .probability than he 
'{Tombes] —_— of the salvation of all the Infants 
of the Faithfull so dying, and a certainty of the salva- 
of SOIC. . . . It any will go farther and say that 
God' s mercy to them, and calling them blessed, 
.and covenantin ning to be their God, with the rest of the 
\rguments, will prove more than a probability, even 
a full certainty of the salvation of all Believers' Infants 
So dyin  thaagh I dare not say 80 my selte, yet I pro- 
fess tot hink this-c opinian far better grounded than Mr. 


1 Dr. Bri 3 Þ! bats Antiaguodica,” which is a mere blunder, of 
course, for Ga zker's ** Antisynodica.”” Malderus was bishop of Ant- 
' wery "and a prolit writer ithar of a number of commentaries and 

logical and ethical .treatiszes. The book cited by Gataker was 
public] Rec at Antwerp BY Balthasar Moretus, in 1620, and is a volume 
ot rod ny . Jn toll the. ts.: : Andie I 
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"great lengtt He thinks that 
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ks thinks * "it very OO ey this agce: | 
ise belong th not only to'the 2 eV 
in covenant to God." a * Shilh, however, ke 


*+ dares not 8xy" __ he'1 is "20% 


he i 1s g1v1 


even Iv wh tems of pkg 
Marek. ** Nor is it to be bets.” - 


bs "ofCod' $ ny 
they! are in themsetves not less damnal 
gome of them are even to be damned'(! 
non mums damnabilibus, et Forte quibusdam i 
| BE. pra althou I  COnCcernn | Individual 


, alien, and remote from 
selves (cf. Eph. ii. 3; 
Acts xiv. 16, etc.) ; | 
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body of Calvinists, however, both. of 


3 written.”” The one ap : 
Or and the other by fall 
cri pture.. All their thought on this. '$ubj ject took its 


red to err by going. be- 


| and r; inet were jealous of eretything 
dull the sharp 
anted children of ang) x and. the uncovenanted 


himself alone but for ce y the whole body of the 


Reformed. when, in answer to. ov Suggestion of Epis-. 
copius. that ** it makes no difference whether. the in- 


fants are children of believers or. unbelievers, Since the 
Same innocence is found in all infants as such,”' he re- 
mebs - "Dy But to us the two do not stand on the Same 

- Since the one are included in the covenant of 
ns and the others are. strangers to that covenant 
(Gen. xvii. 7; Eph. ii. 11, 12). For this reason children 
of unbelieving Gentiles are 8aid to be impure, but those 


of pic oly holy (1 Cor. vii. 14); wherefore also. Peter 


ts) when ng the Jews to repentance and faith 
cts 11; . 39), T pn is the oy (2.e., of remigssion 
co Sins and the gilt t of the. Ghost), and'to your 


children, and to all who off whom our Lord 


God $hall call.' ''* And John Gerbard. might. have 
quo oted many more names than those of Calvin, Beza, 

deel, Ursinus, Gentilis, and Musculus, as affirming 
that * the infants of : believers, all alike, whether bap- 
tized or unbaptized, are rightly holy from their mothers 


womb. by. the inheritance of the promise, and enjoy. 


eternal salvation in the covenant. and company. of 


God." With this central point of agreement, t e great 


147 : (Cap. ViL., 
Ye” Moon (cap, vi a 
Fess. g 1 inte Wong and another 
us yry muck to th cams effect as GATAEES' 
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race. and they are destitute of the ordinary. mans 


ws scemed insufficiently in accord with.* what 
$hort of, the warrant of. 
dinal scriptural fact. of. yy covenant, 
which. Seemed to. 
ness of the distinction between the. cov-. 


hildren_. of unbelievers. . Triglandius -speaks not. for- 


- among ",  themse 
thao 666 yenant; + *h gs on "this poin os 
three varieties of opinion. ELON 

3. Many 


—— 


ton, and pans _ at at the lack of 


Heteons the pilaren * pagans en: in heir child. 


hood';' for unless we acknowledge salvation outside of 
God's covenant and. Church (like the Pelagians of old 
and with them 'Tertullian, Epiphanius, Clement of ' Al- 
exandria, of "the ancients, and of 'the' moderns, ore 
dius, Ludovicus Vives, Erasmus, and not a few oth 
against the whole Bible), and suppo that all the chil. 
dren'of 'the heathen, dying in infancy, are' saved, ani 
that it would be a great blessing to them if they shoul 
be 8mothered by the midwives or strangled in the cra 
dle, we Should humbly believe” that "they are justl 
ted by God on account 'of the corruption (/abe: 
nd-guilt. (reatus) derived to them by natural: propaga 
__ too, Paul testifies (Rom. v. 14) that deat 
Sed upon them which ' have not 'sinned after" the 
de of Adam's transgression, and distinguishes 


and Separates (1 Cor. vii. 14) the children of the cove- 


nanted as' holy from the impure children of unbelie 
ers.” Somewhat: Similarly Stapfer, after affirming 
the salvation' of the infants of believers, yi ing '$uch 
DONG? TY 9. to hen ans yr of unt zelievers, we' be 
— —— _ are eraſes yas rom the: X atifi 
communion with ring the the y will be damned” —t] ough 
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compilation rakes | in Suztogl [Cr ooke,* y 
$ ita an example from English ground of This very 


4- More qr 1 that faith and the promise are certai: 
gns a election, $0 that the salvation- of believers 
children i is certain, while the lack of the promise only 
" leaves us in ignorance of God's purpose ; nevertheless 
that there is good. ground for asserting that both elec- 
tion and reprobation have place in this -unknown 
gphere. Accordingly they held that all the infants of 
believers, dying '$uch, are -8aved, but that some of the 
mfants of unbelievers, dyi ing 8uch, are ilost. Probably 
as much as this is intended to be asserted by Thomas 
Goodwin when. to the question, ** God inflict eter- 
pr _—_ for or the corruption. of nature-upon: 
iniant don rang S\ M3 My brethren, it mugt -z%0r tf 
bildron of wrath b; nature ; and-unless 
elec amongst them, for it-is-election 

y ts the: root of vation, it -must needs be 
$0, . . .. But (you will 8ay, Do these perish? or 
Doth God let those 'perigh? Doth His wrath seize 
upon.them? Not only what the text [Eph. 41. '3] saith, 
but-that in Rom. v. is clear for it... Itis true elec- 
tion knows its own amongst infants, but it must be free 
grace, it must be by grace that ye are 8aved, for clearly 
by nature ye are a children of wrath. Therefore: the 
Lord, as He will have instances of all sorts that are in 
heaven, 80 He will have gome that are in _ w_ their 
in brought into.the world.” * But hy ney Eons her 
a&pression of this general view can be found hn 
Oaante,. He. argues that there are two ways: in kg 
God :8aves infants. ** (1) By interesting them in the 
covenant, it their immediate or remote parents have 


) ? Tustdut: 7, heolog. Polemic., 1716, iv., $18. | 
91, 

þ — Ss Ts Blessedness, etc. , ed. 2, its 

* Works, l., 135-36. 
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been believers. Heisa God of them and of th 1 
extending his mercy to. a thousand generat 

them that fear him. (2) By his grace of el 
which is most free and not tie 


which TI make no doubt but God taketh many unto hin 
in Christ whose parents never knew or had been de- 
Sptsers of the Gogspel.” * 

. Most Calvinists of the past, however, have held 
that faith and cyt romise are marks by which we may 
know assuredly that all those who believe and their 
children, Aying $uch, are elect and saved ; while the 
absence-of sure marks of either election or reprobation 
in infants, dying 8uch outside the covenant, leaves us 
without g yaw I for inference concerning them; and 
they wa therefore be leftto the judgment of God, 
which, however hidden from us, is assuredly just and 

holy and good. This a nostic view of the tate of un- 
covenanted infants has held, of course, in CON- | 
_ Junction with every degree of hope or the lack of h 

concerning them, and thus in the hands of the Several 
theologians it approaches each of the. other views. 
Petrus de Witte. may 'stand as one example of it. He 
Says : ** We must adore God's tw gments and not curi- 
ously inquire into them. Of the children of believers 
it is not to be doubted but that they shall be gaved, 
inasmuch as they belong unto the covenant. But be- 
cause we have no promise for the children of unbeliev- 
ers we leave them to the judgment of God.” * Our own 
Jonathan Dickinson* may stand as another. *1t may be 
further urged against this prop oposition,” he'says, ** That 1 
drives mu Ender of poor infants to Hell who never commrt- 
ted any actual od A fs *renres Doctrine $0 cruel and 
unmerciful as to be unworthy of God, To this I answer 
that greatest Modesty he us in deed ho On 

clusions « on this Subject. Wd e have indeed e highes 


view of | eans. [co ning LVIN, 
Tracts, LY _ 381 ; and aleo Juris as quoted « ove, P. 203. 
"j Works, os : compare 9. 437. | | | 


fe wa th. 
f 
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rist, Since 
4.0} pf Hyun crhod the 
iness of those 
| licated to him. 
Has 1SCC to reveal to us how far 
xtend "His prbneet Mercy to. others that 
| Hol in 1 Infancy. —As, on the one Hand, I don't know that 
.the Scripture anywhere assures us. that they hall a// 
be saved + So, on the other Hand, we have = (that I 
know of) any Evidence, from Scripture or. the Na- 
ture of Things, that ay of them will eternally perish.— 
All those that die in Infancy: may (for aught we know) 
hg to the Election of Grace ; and be predestinated to 
option of Children. They may, in Methods to us 
EI have the benefits of Christ's Redem enpjzon ap- 
RK lied to them ; and thereby be made Heirs of Eternal 
as They are (it. is true) naturally under the Guilt 
ollution of Original Sin ; but they may, notwith- 
—_— this, for = thing that appears to the con- 
YAY: be renewed by the gracious Influences of the 
Spirit of God, and thereby be made mete for Eternal 
Life. It therefore concerns us, without any bold and 
presumptuous conclusions, to leave them in the Hands 
_of that God whose tender Mercies are over all His 
Works.” It is this cautious, agnostic view. which has 
the best historical right to be called the general Cal- 
vinistic one, and it has eagamaac's as such until the pres- 
.ent day in all but Eng izh-s AIang g lands. One of the 
ablest living Calvingatic t inkers, 
A. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, writes as follows : ©* Con- 
| tantly and unwaveringly the Reformed. Confession 
gw alpSops itself on the stand point of the covenant. and 
x, thholds baptism from all who. stand outside the cov- 
enant, because it belongs to those within the covenant. 
To 1 sure, the Reformed Confession does not pass 
judgment on the children of heathen who die before 
ming. to years of discretion. They depend on God's 
meroy, widened as broadly as possible. But where the 
coo cough are silent, the Confession, t 
ice. Men know nothing here and can $2 | "nothing. 
njecture and imagination have no.righ 


for example, Dr. 
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SO Serious a matter. The lot: of these numerous on 
dren. belongs to the hidden things that are for the Lor 
God, and is not included among the things which I 
has revealed to the children of men, Revealed; how "Mi 
ever, is the matter of the. covenant, and this cove- FF 
nant makes known to us the remarkable rule that (C OD 
has been pleased to set His holy election in connection Bit 
with the bond of generation.””' Van Mastricht cor- | 
rectly says that while the Reformed hold that infants ; 
are hable to 04 0c Fig yet * * concerning behevers' 1n- Mt 
fants . they udge better things. But unbelievers' 
infants, Wai the criptures determine nothing c/ear- ': 
ly on the subject, they judge should be left to the Di- | 
vine discretion. '' ? = |: 
The Reformed Confessions with characteristic cau- 
tion refrain from all definition upon the negative side 
of this great question, and thus confine themselyes to 
emphaszing the gracious doctrine common to. the 
whole ET of Reformed thought. The fundamental 
Reformed doctrine of the Church is nowhere more Es 
beautifully stated than in the sixteenth article of the es | 
Old, Scotch Confession, while its polemical appe dix Yo | 
of 1580, inits protest against the errors of ** anticl 
rac mentions: ** his cruell judgement a 
infants. departing without the sacrament ;. his abs I 
Necess Scitic baptisme.”* No Synod probabl ever net” 
zoo of Artich labored under greater temptation to declare that 
/ - Some infants, dy ying in infancy, are reprobate; than the 
&, Synod of Dorf. ossibly nearly 'every member of it 
held as his private pion that there are such infants. 
# And the certainly very shrewd_ but scarcely since 
} methods of the Remonstrants in $shifting -the-{c rm 1 
3 -which this uestion came before the Syn noCc : vi 
dingy, Hh 
oy 
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formed oyalty to the 'e declarations. of Scnp- 
ture, confined Sous bag to a clear- =timony. 0: the 
Dl doctrine of | Infact Bd nts out A NY epudiatior 


1. De Heraut, for Septem 
* Theoretico-Pract. T, 
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breasts and tyrannically 


THE DOCTRINE OF INFANT or TION. 


vo 


| winct testi- 

he < children of beavers tes oly, not 'by 'na- 
t in virtue of the covenant of grace, in which 
gether with their - are comprehended, 
a ents have no reason to doubt of the election 
ation of their children whom it pleaseth God 


; 'Of "Ts Hife in their infancy*” " (cap. i., art. 


ceordingly they repel in the Conclusion the 
ur mny "that. the Reformed teach ** that many children 
of "hs- faithful are torn guiltless from their mothers' 
plunged into hell.” Tt is 
easy to say that nothing is here 'said of the children of 

any but the  rodly” a and of the ** faithful.” > This 1s 
true. And therefore it is not implied (as is often 
thoughtlessly asserted) that the cladeniby of whats 
here asserted 'is true of the children of the ungodly ; 


bo end amr 1 is taught of them at all. Tt is more to the 


to observe that it is asserted here that all the 
children of believers, dying $uch, are saved ; and that 

tis 2. rtion is an inestimable advance on that of the 
Council of Trent and that of the Augsburg Confession 
that baptism is necessary to salvation, as well as u 
the onmmnous silence of the Anglican Prayer Book as to 
all who die unbap tized, It is, in a word, the confes- 
sional doctrine of the Reformed churches and of the 
Reformed ircbcy alone, that all believers' children, 
og, in infancy, are saved. _ 

t has been said of the Synod of Dort m "Wet 

pe nege of the” Westminster Assembly. The 


ge here used has a not uninteresting. history., Tt tis 
1ge to Cantelis : *: Put-forth now fins Ade yr 


With this declaration of 
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THE DOCTRINE. OF" INFANT SALVATION. 


ey were content. Whet 
ass''as non-elect. in- 


* 


4 


es” either that some infants are 
are saved. What has been held 
whole body: of Reformed theolo- 
is asserted in these confessions ; 
igputed among them the confessions 
Silence is as favorable to one type of 
as to another. 1”, 


entitled Baptismal Regeneration of. Elect. Infants, which 
66). . Some think Calvin 


blished in 1629, will supply a number of instances of the use of 
: 
in infancy receive the Spirit in ba 
, whether th or 


or exam :.** Elect infants that live | 
aks only if the ©* case of elect infants 
not 80-to be taken, as if he held that 
live ye, doe ordinarily 
164). _ ** That all elect in- 
of SCaze 


(Þ--3)- 
minsSter 


A 


FS I *%, | x 


Although, thus, the cautious agne 
fate of uncovenanted infants dying ir 


ly. obvious that it is ot: er 5e more C 
others. The adherents of all the ty DE 
above are: clearly within the limits. of ; 
system, and hold with the same firmness to the 
mental Reformed position- that. ralvation:i is absolu 
Suspended on no earthly condition, but ultimately r 
on. God's electing grace alone, while our knowlec 
of who are saved depends on our view of what are the 
wo of election and of the clearness with which they 
be interpreted. As these several t pes differ only 
in the replies the offer to the subordinate'q | 


7 
there is no ©* revo ution”! involved in pass1 | 
to the other; and as in the lapse of time | 


EINE 37S 


De ty Ry 


between them s8wings this way or that, it can only be. Fs 
truly said that there 1s advance or retrogression, not: og 
in-fundamental conception; but in the clearnes 
which details are read and with which the out 
the doctrine is filled up. In the course of. 
half of the eighteenth century the —_— vi 
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nmr pr as 
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fate of uncovenanted infants, 'd | : | 
gave place, among English-speaking inists 8 | 
to. an ever-growing umversality of conviction that these ED | 
infants too are included in the election 1 of grace; 80. 


that in the first half of the nineteenth century it was et 
ek: forgotten among American theologians. at | 
anything else had ever Mins believed amon ' them. 
Men like Henry 
course, retained cons 
with caution. ** It is in perfect Stence,'' 
one, © with both these doctrines [of original sin 
the necessity y . of- atonement], that ai maintain 
ah 7" ernal life on all 1 


y » 
nt o TR Sant ed age AY G2 


o 


they arrive at the years of discretio ion. n.”* 
having spoken of the desert of origi 
larly : * Nevertheless it does not fol 


1 | Sermons (Savannah, 'Ga., 1829), ML, ep er 
*» P- 273 59+ 
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have never-seennor heard of any book 
497th 3 7r Such a sentiment, nor & man; minicter 
an, who: believed 'or taught it. And I feel 
ay that Calvinists as a body are as far 
the doctrine of infant damnation as any 
ACCUSE: ports And I would ear- 
end to all ICs who 


m-Such a tone as this wy not fail of a reply;* and Dr. 


1 An Es8ay 
Dr. H. 


PP. I5; 16. 
toth, 1874, 
**dissents 


you the Probation of Fatlen Man, etc., 1827, 
fe Decem 


regationalzst, 


iven is vol. i., p. 422, but it is wrong ; and 
t been able to yerif) the statement. 
F  germon delivered at 


i : he , 1808, during the Ses8ion of the Synod of 
ork and, 455 By LYMAN BxEcHEgR, A.M., Paztor of 
apton, L. I. £ | 


; 8vo, pp. 27. P. 15, note. This footnot 
m_ th) cations 'The Sermon is also reprinted in 


rticles in The Christian Examiner fob- 1827 and 1828 
y.), 8aid to be by F. Jenks. In. The of the Pel- 
, PP: 42 39., 78 5g., and 149 5g. Dr. Beecher explained 
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y bk m_ in something of the. tone.- prevalent _ i 
- 1 the century : ** As. infants; 

formed churches, are i 
cannot. without regen: 
ness- of heaven. 
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in infancy will ok 
© that all such will de saved. Af Dn Ms 
aks with more decision;;* and to-day. few-- 


that in NC om. the note attacked his mind was more upon contem- 14 
Pony than past teachers. He says further: '' Thave only to add that Dp 
have nowhere asserted that Calvinists as a body teach that all. | 
pram wg certainly saved. I am aware that n 
ormers'* (doubtless a _bluſder, from Van 

| Formats) * and *' moderate Calvinists* have 
; and rolerret the event to the umerring diperetion of owvan” 21, 


= 


1 
x o 
OS 


rap, to ID 
e, a great list of Calvinists who had held 
is fo n his [ fant Ba Ih 
etc. (Phila., 1874, 
of A whey woe] A lexander, . 


Ks 


2 The Life 
ITS Systematic Thang, i., 26; iil., 
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220'' THE DOCTRINE OF INFANT SALVATION. 
aaking Calvinists can be found who do not hold with 
'oplady, and Thomas Scott, and John Newton, and 
J.'H. 4 evra ger, * and Nathan L. Rice, and Rob- 
[Thomas Hamilton,* and Charles Hodge, and Wiltam 
1G. T. Shedd,* and the whole body of those of recent. 
ears whom the Calvinistic churches delight to honor, 
hat all who die in infancy are the children of God and 
[enter at once into His glory—not because original sn 
alone is not deserving of eternal 'punishment (for all are 
born children of wrath), nor because those that die in 
infancy are less guilty than others (for relative inno- 
{ cence would merit only relatively light punishment, 
not freedom from all punishment), nor because they 


die in infancy (for that they die in infancy. is not the 


ay.» 


_ cause' but the effect of Gods mercy toward them), but 
simply because God in His infinite love has chosen 


them in Christ, before the foundation of the world, by 
a loving foreordination of them unto adoption as sons 
in Jesus Christ. Thus, as they hold, the Reformed 
theology has followed the light of the Word until its 
brightness has illuminated all its corners, and the dark- 
| ness has fled away. | 


** Ethical '' Tendencies. 


The most serious peril which the orderly develop- 
ment of the Christian doctrine of the salvation of in- 
fants has had to encounter, as men strove age after 
age more purely and oronghly to apprehend it, has 
arisen from the intrusion into Christian thought of what 
we may without lack of charity call the unchristian 
conception of. man's natural innocence.. For the'task 
which. was set to Christian thinking was to obtain a 
clear  understanding of God's revealed purpose of 
mercy to the infants of a guilty and wrath-deserving 
race. And the Pelagianizing conception of the'inno- 


4 F C. 
MF» bd 
: 


3 Infant Salvation in its Relation to Infant Depravity, Infant 
Regeneration and Infant Baptixn. Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 64; 


iy + the Stars, ch. vii. (pp. 184, etc.). - 
* Dogmattic Theology, ii., 714. 


crinri« g©, .and Robert S. Candlish, and | 
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Greek Fathers cut the not with thef 
infantile innocence, while not 
reward, was yet in no. danger of being 
u at. We have seen how, 1 inthe | 
jus and his companions, as -part of a 
t unchristian scheme, the assertion that there has 
en no 8uch thing as a ** fall” and that every human 
being comes into the world in the same condition as 
Adam 'when he came from his Maker's hands, men- 
aced Christianity itself and was repelled only by the 
vigor and greatness of an pita. 7-161 We have seen 
how the same conception, creeping gr: 
Latin Church in the modified form of 
lulled her heart to sleep with 'u; 
less ill-desert for original 'sin, until 'she neglected 
roblem of infant salvation altogether and. comforted | 
If with a constantly attenuating doctrine of infant 
punishment. If infants are so well off without Christ, 
there is little impulse to consider whether they may | 
not be in Christ. oy T6 
The Reformed churches could not hope to work out 
the problem free from _ from the ial 
enemy, From the ver Os their y, 
course, they were contin pin upon to meet the 
assaults of individuals who found -s the most  þ 
form they could give their Pelagi attack was to cl 
the Reformed with dishonoring God by attribu 
Him cruel 'treatment of *' innocent infants.” . 
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s, the Homtnat istrants put them 
- AR 4 innoe ent inſancy''.agains 


t abbot, anwant of original $in, under 
lemnation of God ; and they-.accor D 

y asserted. the {a  8aly! ration''. of all; > in. 4n- 

| wa Lo uy ' it matter,” said Episc pius,! 


whether these infants are the children of believers or 
of heathen, for the innocence is Just the same 1n infants 
infants.” The anthropology of the Remonstrants, 
however, was distinctly Sgemi-Pel cian, and -on that 
basis no solid advance 'was possible toward a ound 
doctrine of infant salvation. Nor was the matter 
ped by their postulation of a unversal atonement 
ch lost in intention as-much. as it gained in exten. 
gion.” \Infants may |} have very little to 
but their salvation from even: that cannot be wr 
by an atonement which only purchases for wm 'the 
opportunity for salvation. - Of this opportunity -the 
| cannot avail:themselves, however uninjured by the 
| the natural power of free choice ma 
le reason that eng die - infants. 


Wt 


{gp _—_ 4 Scrimination among men: which it was the 
Be very object of 'the whole Remonstrant theory 'to- ex- 

clude. It is not strange that the Remonstrants looke 
with s0me favor on the Romish theory of Hena damni, 
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proge the grace given alike to all. But i 
SUCH, -cannot improve grace ; and, the 
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esle ins, there fore, as with = 
The A . inian i diffcuity yY, indices, a one step rther 
ack ; it does not make clear how any infant ay 
infancy is to be 8aved. This is cen into sta 
relief by such sentences as these from a _—_— by Dr. 
ips rooks : ** What do we mean by inal "aim? 
Not surely that each being comes into the wo d guilty 
already bearing the burden of responsible Sin. that 
were $0, every infant dying before the age of conscious 
action must go to everlasting punishment, which hor- 
rible doctrine, I think, nobody holds to-day." This 
a horrible doctrine” probably no one in any age ever 
avowed ;* but the noteworthy point is that Dr. Brooks 
found it inconceivable that anything deserving the 
name of salvation could take place ** before the of 
conscious action.'* If © salvation''” were neede _ 
fore that, there would be no hope for those needing 
And this is Rh involved in the Arminian princip = 
The difh ich faces Arminian thought at this 
point is fairly fllustrated by the evident embarrassment 
of Arminian (theologians in dealing with the whole 
question of infant salvation. There are doubtless few 
who will be willing to follow Dr. James Strong in his 
gn ns yer that the Arminian doctrine of salvation is 
napplicable to infants, and his consequent su _ 
that those who die in infancy are incapable of salva- 
tion ; that, like '* idiots, lunatics, and other irresponsi- 
ble human beings” (all of whom present the same difh- 


_culty to a type of thought which suspends salvation 


absolutely on a personal act of rational choice), 'it may 
be doubted whether they have souls, since * the exist- 


ence of an absolutely undeveloped Soul is tous incon- 


ceivable.” * But it cannot be said that the attempts 


2 Sermons, vol. vi., Sermon. 1, on The Mymery of Inignity 
..3 Somethin Tre of « Puture fe (Now. See above, P. 145. 


* The Doctrine of a Future Life ww. OS 1897), 1 Fexap 4 
e reproba 
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that have been made to explain, conformably_ 
| minian principles, the salvation of those who ELOore 
ing the age of responsible action have met \ with 
 Success. The original Wesleyan position, ir 
pm >. evemectionlize whe Arminian scheme, began |. 
with allowing the amngatice doctrine of original sin and q! 
the consequent guilt of the whole human race, and laid, hb 
therefore, the whole weight of infant salvation upon the 
cancelling grace gupposed to come equally to all men on 
the basis of the atonement in Christ. Though all men Fi 
are by nature guilty and condemned, yet no one comes - "© 
into being under mere nature but under grace ; and '* the | 
condemnation resting upon the race as Such is remoyed I 
by the virtue of the one oblation beginning with the : 
| beginning of sin.”''' Every man comes into the world, 
therefore, in a' saved state ; and if he departs from the 
world again before reaching the age of responsible 
, action, he enters at once into the fruition of this salva- 
tion, This is essentially the doctrine not only of Wes- 
and indeed of Arminius before him,* but hitherto | 
of the leading Wesleyan thinkers—of Fletcher * and I 
Richard Watson,' and, in our own day, of W. BP Pope ' ''F 


ed on it; and the note adds : - All this is, of course, inap 
infants, idiots, tnatics and other fresponsible hr : 


_ Tree 'E grocer i nl ve te ortality 
Salt is developed rather than nnate Certain it is that the soul, as | 
thinking, moral substance, is itself at least developed at | 


05 embryonic mp. mak why may notits mmortality | dlikewise a tage 
in its 1 Drogress ? The perpet: WEI: oven the axintoncs of an al bso 
W. B. Pors, Christian. ables ii., ro 59. | 
: Ho is defontin his friend Boxs1vs, and denies that Bor 


have infants. without the intervention of Christ ; and. frm: 
- that yo eng wg uy human race into the xce. of. 
ciliation, and has entered into 8 covenant of race wit. 
with the hal of pomtariy in i" (W 


lation un.) ; 
3® Works, i., 28 » 263, 284. - 


4b. 
*T heolo 7 nstilutes, il., 7 59. 
Þ 6c a EF 
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not- 


d that all children, by Ko ne of the unconditional 
nefits of the atonement, are members of the kingdom 
od, and therefore graciously entitled to ba tism.”"” © 


#69; 


gians, in treating of the benefits: of the atonement, to 
eparate between the ** immediate” or ** uncondition- 
al” and the * conditional” benefits, and to speak of the 
Salvation of infants under the former and of the salva- 
tion of adults under the latter caption. - There have 
naturally arisen minor differences among them as to 
exactly what is included in these *©' unconditional bene- 


fits"” conferred prenatally on all who come into being. 
The ordinary custom is to identif y them with Justifica- 


Stematic Theology, i 39. 
includes tly the late Dr. Henzy p FAR DvxE, 
who wrote ; © We believe that the satisfaction which Christ] as 
the seed of the woman and Saviour of the world, noe pa to God's 
broken law, takes away the guilt and condemnation of Aton'h Sin 
from the whole human race. We do not Say the inherited corruption 
and depravity of our nature, which is commonly called original sn ; 
but we say the guilt and condemnation of nal sin ; so that the 
mtitgle ow the pang money which no man can, number will include 


of A "that is to Say 
| Presb terian . 


The Review for Anuary, 1 is vol; wk 8; cf. 
he Church: Her Minisiry and Sacraments, p. 106, where the 
middle clause of the above is minted; but without change of sense). 
So also Dr. Henry Van Des (God and Little Children, N. VY., 1890, 
6s 5g): ** The obedience of Christ anpm—temarr the disobedience of 


Adam and blots it out completely. . . . Original sin is all 'atoned 
for ; the gilt of it is taken away from ths rac dy the Lamb of God.” 


| ental Amninian 
ric prind 2is Dr. Hengy E. Ronins(The Harmony 0 F 
{bp I" pe 69.99) TI sentence of acquittal 'is t 

| ted EY pereonal moral ED 
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men 'enter x'o8 world in n+ wk State is assuredly - not 
erifiable from experience; those that do not die-imn in- 
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count or atcad Wn one. = it would look as 
: m that case, grace were openly exnibi ope- 
| lessly weaker than nature ; and os would deve Jn 

| figd in doubting ; whether the grace which protects none 
from gin who live beyond infancy can be depende 
to introduce all who die in infancy into certain glory. 
- It cannot be held strange, therefore, that a strong ten- 


Rn 


denc has recently developed itself among Arminian 
theologians to discard entirely the assuredly very arti- 


ficial scheme which postulates a purely theoretical race 

Sin, corrected by an equally theoretical race salvation 

that cannot be traced in any portion of the race sub- 

ject to our scrutiny, and to revert to the 5 ew ae 
| Womens pr of the Dutch Arminians. - From this. 

| _ =» of view, which denies the guilt of original sin, in- 

_ | fants are thought to enter into the world unfortunates 

| indeed, and soiled by an inherited depravity which 

| will inevitably cause chem to sin when responsible action 

| begins, but in the meantime under no condemnation ; 

| $0 that if they die in infancy they are liable to no un- 

| ishment and must perforce enter into life, for which 

| they are then unconditionally fitted by grace. This is, 

in general, the doctrine of Drs. TIO" Raymond, 


1 The Methodesh Quarterly Review, 1883, p. 757. Commentary 
on E it. 3 ef ad. 
tematic Theology, ii., g1i $9. Dr. RaAvyMoND. is not without 
Ms little hesitation in his rejection of the older Wesleyan view. 
** The doctrine of inherited depravity.” he The ** involves the idea 
disqualification Ufe. neivation * _—_— 
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john Miley," C. W. Miller; G. W. 1 
Arminian thou ne vo 


of * All infants are born innocent and need. no. Salva. 
tion,” is certainly not a parent nigh 4 to tif 
mw at which it 1s 's purchas -wh Js? 


the denial that_ 1, ir --PFOPECr- SENS: fie 
VIOUr © ose that die in For. this aca > E- 
ofthe "-calvation””of fafants, no less: than that which | | 
it would supplant, is fundamentally destructive: tothe | 
_ very orincly le of Arminianism. For, whether the 
grace of Christ i is called in for the pardon of the sin of 
those who die in infancy or merely for the removal of 
their uncondemnable depravity, in either case their 
destiny is GENTE irrespective of their cliches, > an 


the free gift came upon all men unto jaatfication of life, 56 that ths | 
conditions and relai ns of the race in infancy diff from e of 
newly created Solely in that, the: gatarel: law oo | 
tion, a corrupted nature is inherited. | lean thing or unno. 
person can be admitted to the presence of God CG it oLlows tha 
1nfants are taken to heaven, OT: TORTS tifying, samn 
 8ouls, must be vouchsafed unto Saving 
EMS. 1. 
rang ine fn er heaven comes, as came their existence, hrou 
Shed blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. ..... Our Lard's dakitaane 
infant salvation- is sufficient ; that, if Saved, they are. ved by His 
blood, admits of no doubt ; hence we catalogue Fe 
tional benefits of atonement the secured salvation of | | 
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_ Salvation, It would-be hard 


whole / 
Uying Such are saved, notonly the majority of the saved, 


ble operation = the Hol Spi rt prior to and apart | 
om--any: action of their. Th 2r wills. We can 
rcel i peal of. their death in infancy as. their own 

y. 7; act, a we are therefore forbidden to say 
nditioned on their death in-in- 

anc oy—that is no: proper. condition which depends on 
z0d's providence and not their act. And it death in 
lane y . does ____ -on God's providence, it is as- 
was God: in providence who selects this vast 
multitude tobe made participants of His unconditional 
to. contend; that He did 
not foreknow those who would die in infancy, when He 
'& Christ to die for the sin_ of the world; and it 


would be-inevitable that He should have had them in 
mind as certainly and unconditionally recipients of the 


benefits of His atonement,. whatever other benefits it 
nigl c bring conditionally to. others. And this is but to 
zy that they were unconditionally predestinated to 
calvation from the foundation of the world. It only a 
single Infant dying in irresponsible infancy be saved, the 
rminian principle is traversed. 1f all infants 


but doubtless the majority of the human race hitherto, 


_ have entered. into life by a non-Arminian. pathway. 


- The truth, indeed; seems to be that there is but one 

»gical outlet for any system of doctrine which sus- 
pends the determination of who are to be saved. upon 
any action. of man's own will, whether in the use of 
gracious or natural ability. That ies in the extension 
of * ** the day of grace” for such as die before the age of 
esponsible action, into the other world. Otherwise, 
re will inevitably be brought in covertly, in the sal- 


Stible” grace and passive receptivity, to deny which 
diem gp fre of 'these sxchemes. There are 
cations. that this $ is boa | m r felt increasingly and in 

2 who are most .con- 
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here, there will nevertheless always * remain the mys- 
tery of that freedom which makes it possible to reject 
Christ,” * and therefore a 2 inqpurey' less or greater, ac- 
cording to our estimate of the relative favorableness of 
the opportunity for moral renewal in Christ, offered 
then and now, that fewer or more of those that die in 
infancy will use their freedom in rejecting Christ, and 
- $0 pass to doom. #4 5 
fiorts enough, no doubt, have been made to show 
that, even on the $0-called ** ethical” postulates, it is 
reasonable to believe that all infants, dying such, will 
attain blessedness, and that, without the assumption 
of any proper probation beyond the grave. We are 
ready to accept the subtle argument in Dr. Kedney's 
valuabie work, Christian Doctrine Harmonized," as the 
best that can be said in the premises. Dr. Kedney 
denies the theory. of *' future probation,” but shares 
the general * ethical” view on which it is founded, and 
projects the salvation of infants dying in infancy into 
| the next world on the express ground that they are in- 
capable of choice here. He assures us that they will 
Surely welcome the knowledge of God's love in Christ 
there. But we miss the grounds of assurance, on the 
fundamental postulates of the scheme. He reasons 
that we may fairly believe ©* that even in such cases the 
moral trend is in this life determined, and through 
-mystical influence, as in all cases whatever, such deter- 
mination $ure to is$ue in self-determination, foreseen 
by God and the environment adapted accordingly.” 
** This simply locates the will,” he adds, © back of the 
point of clear self-consciousness, and uses the word to 


1 Cf. Progressive Orthodoxy, p. 76 : * There is much reason also, 
in the n ny Harp on pthrgrony <A ongR the nt life is the most 
ortunity for moral renewal in Christ.'' 


* Progressive Orthodoxy, p | i'Vol. ii, pp. gu. og. 
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ent the rudimentary consciousness , which last 
- $piritual elements.” *** Hence the Kehoe. ” he 
contdades, '* that infants org are on the way to per- 
fection, since the knowledge of God's love in Christ is 
Sure to reach them under the coming environment, anc 
that, not to be possibly rejected, but sure to be wel- 


; CO wg. Q. TRrry Ko Be the blessed end. This 
Supply ot the highest posstble motive -SPring, in Ce 
case Somiinl for perſection, is not-) arms, a eleva- 


tion.” We certainly oy wy in this conclusion. But 


as certainly we do not find it oxsible to view it as a 
logical corollary from Dr. Kedney's general rinciple 
that every man's eternal state is determined by a true 
probation, personally undergone by him under influ- 
ences and providential provisions for making a. holy 
choice easy. Rather it appears to us to rest on as- 
Sumptions which stand in flagrant contradiction with 
this principle; and it is hard for us to see why, if the great 
majority of those who are saved are saved by a mysti- 
cal influence of the Holy Spirit's, acting beneath con- 
sCiousness, Such as makes their choice of Christ certain, 
we need be $0 strenuous'in denying with reference to 


the minority the morality of 80 blessed and sure a Sal- 
vation.” 


_ Dr. Kedney's inconsistency * appears to us happy i in- 


'1 Tt is a view not essentially differing from Dr. Kedney's that the 
Rev. D. Fisk Harris, himself a Congre 
_ Contrary t0 God's Word and Man's Moral Nature, P. 1 
us © 8eems to be the prevailing view of Congregationalists 
he 8tates thus : '* All infants become moral agents after death. Exer- 
'cisin & holy choice, th ed beck ogra ground of the | 
neration,' *' Sr DDO! | 
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| on rage immortality, there - has | - 
ly no possi y of any action that could test or develop char- 
: *Asyerl am compelled to believe that where there has been 

ati x or none at. all, there, munt. be god oxtenaion 


tion. These:new conditions, after all, are T 
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dying Stch, tha along with idiots; eyh 
* never cxerchind i detorniination, they have not at- 
tained to individual self-consciousness,”” and are #4 - 
Sons * only 3 in the sense of a bundle of 
tions ;' hence ** physical death, w 
racial retribution, the di - condi 
must, $0 far as we can determine without a revel 
on the subject, end their bein .” Even for. 
of a s0mewhat larger rowth, ©* who have passed fron 
human conditions without human temptation -or pro- 
bation into the conditions and associations of the 
blessed,” though he is forced to. allow that 
conditions are those of © overwhelmin motives. to 
love and entire absence of temptation,” he yet, becaus 
he is required to contend that any conceivable condi- 
tions are less easy for ve mags, ; erfection than _ 
rovided in this world, can only pr. | 
ow attainments and doubtful bur as. 


will afford opportunity of *' gelf-determinec 2d conquest 
of natural susceptibilities to selfishness,”” or: f the at- 
tainment *''of the: consciousness of moral 

ainst 'supposable temptation to-sin.'' By 
perfect personality or ue 08 | 
moral character cannot be reached ; thou 
admitted 'that 
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The drifts of doctrine which have.come before us in 
rapid sketch may 'be reduced to three generic 
views. I. There is what may be called the ecclesias!:- 
cal doctrine. According to this the Church, in the sense 
of an outwardly organized body, is set as the sole foun- 
tain of salvation in the midst of a lost world ; the Spirit 
of God and eternal life are its peculiar endowments, 
of which none -can partake save through communion 
it. - Accordingly to all those departing this life in 
nfancy, baptism, the gateway to the Church, is the 
condition salvation. 2. There is what may be called 
the graczous doctrine. According 'to this the visible 
Church-1s not $set in the world to determine by the gift 
of its ordinances who are to be saved, but, as the har- 
_ of refuge for the saints, to gather into its bosom 
08e whom God Himself in His infinite love has select- 
=y in Christ Jesus betore the foundation of the world 
in whom to show the wonders of His grace. 'Men ac- 
are not saved because they are baptized, but 


they A heptiond because they are saved ; and the fail- 


ure of the ordinance does not argue. the failure of the 


- Accordingly to all those - this life in 
, inclusion in  God' S Savin alone is the 


conge) of salvation:: we: may be able-t 11 
from manifest signs, or we may not be able to 


infer tt. but in any case it cannot fail. 3. There is 
called | 


bk may be e humanitarian doctrine. Ac- 
_cordin r to this the determinin cause of man's Salva- 


theories as to the Source of his power to exercise this 
Hm or the manner in which it is exercis 
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 cordin ly whether one is aived or not is dependent not 


on inc elusion by baptism in the Chur h, 
itution of 8alvation, nor or 


in 1 God's hidden purpose -of eg; bores on the decisive 


activity of the individual Soul it 
The first of these doctrines is characteristic of t 
_ early, the medizeval, and the Roman A es, and i 
not without echoes in those sections of Protestantisn 
which love to think of themselves'as ©* more historical 
or less radically reformed than the rest. The second 


is the doctrine of the Reformed churches. These two 
are not opposed to one another in their most funda- 


mental conception, but are related rather as an earlier 
wi 996 + ohne erg and a later correction - of the same 

octrine. The phrase extra ecclesiam nulla salus is 
hi common pr operey of both ; they differ only in their 
understanding of what is meant by the © ecclesia” out- 
Side of which is no salvation, whether the visible or 
the invisible church, whether the externally organized 
institution or the true ** body of Christ'” bound to Him 


by the indwelling Spirit. The third doctrine, on the 


other hand, has cropped out ever and again in ever: 
age of the Church, has dominated the thought of whole 


Sections of it and of whole ages, but has never, in its 


purity, found expression in any great historic confes- 
Sion or exclusively characterized any age. It is, in 
fact, not a development of Christian doctrine at all, but 
an intrusion into Christian thought from without. In 
its purity it has always and in all commumons been 
recognized as deadly heresy ; and only as it has been 


mou or less modified and concealed among distinctive- 


_ Ty Christian be neon has it ever made a poatthhe: for 
-” i Self in the Church. Its fundamental conception is 
the antipodes of that of the other doctrines, inasmuch 


as it looks to man and not to God as the decisive a to. 


in the saving of the soul. os 
The first sure $tep in the development of the doctri ine 


of infant salvation was taken when the i Church drew 


from the Scriptures that foundation 
pRginy has Stood | firm, Infant IT 
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the path. All the t: are þ pant to Him i in bap tir | 
3 answer. And long ages needed to. pass on don a. 
zecond step in the development of the doctrine was 
takenin a correctec definition. The way for a truer ap- 
prehension u was prepared indeed by Augustine's doc- 
trine of grace, by wh ch Salvation was made dependent 
vith the individual heart, and 
thus in principle all coclevinatical bonds were broken. 
But his own eyes were holden that he should not see 
it, It was thus reserved to Zwingli to proclaim the 
true answer clearly, A the elect children of God, who 
are regenerated by th wh who works when, and where, 
and how He pleases. e sole question that remains.1s, 
Who of wu that die in infancy are the elect children 
of God? Tentative answers have been given. The 
children of God's peo Ropes. Some have said. Others have 
8aid, The children of God's people, with suchk others as 
His love has set upon to —_ All those that die in 
infancy, others still have said. And it is to this reply 
that eformed thinking and not Reformed thinking 
os but in one way or another, logically or illogi- 
, the thinking of the Christian world has been 
converging. Is it the Scri > 9" answer? If it be 
really contormable to the Word of God it will stand ; 
and the third step in the development of the doctrine 
of infant salvation is already taken. 
But if this answer stand, it must be clearly under- 
stood that it can stand on no other theological basis than 
that of the Reformed theology. If all infants dying in 
infancy are saved, it is certain that they are not saved 
by or through the ordinances of the visible Church ; 
for they have not received them. It is equally cer- 
tain that they are not saved through their own improve- 
ment of a grace common to all men ; for, just because 
they die in infancy, they are incapable of personal 
activity, It 1s equally certain that they are not saved 
through the granting to them of a bare opportunity of | 
Salvation in the next world ; for a bare opportunity 
indubitably falls short of Salvation. If all that die in 
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